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The  old  trunks  of  trees  rise  round, 
Like  pillars  in  a  church  of  old  j 

And  the  wind  fills  them  with  a  sound 
As  if  a  bell  were  tolled. 
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able  size,  and  of  very  venerable  appearance.  It  measures 
more  than  twenty-five  feet  round  the  trunk,  and,  though  its 
ancient  top  is  gone,  there  are  several  large  branches  which 
rise  fifty  or  sixty  feet  into  the  air.  Below  are  many  im- 
mense knobs  and  knots  showing  where  former  limbs  grew ; 
and,  at  the  base,  is  a  large  opening,  through  which  you  may 
pass,  and  find  yourself  in  the  hollow  trunk.  When  you 
have  done  this,  and  have  thus  become  impressed  with  the 
great  age  of  the  tree,  you  will  come  out  again,  and  admire 
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the  luxuriant  foliage,  which  gives  promise  of  many  years 
yet  to  come. 

Close  beside  the  Oak  was,  when  I  knew  it  first,  a  low, 
wooden  building, —  a  school-house, — which  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  there  a  long  time,  so  faded  were  its  shutters,  and 
so  weather-beaten  its  aspect  altogether.  The  very  fathers 
of  the  town  might  there  have  learned  their  spelling-books, 
and  the  New  England  Primer, —  and  their  girl-playmates 
sewed  the  patchwork  there,  long  since  worn  out  on  some 
grandchild's  cradle.  But  the  school-house  was  not  nearly 
so  old  as  the  Tree. 

Three  miles  off,  on  one  of  the  shelves  in  the  College  Li- 
brary at  Cambridge,  is  a  dark,  ancient '  book,  thick  and 
square,  and  of  an  odd  look,  as  if  it  did  not  belong  to  the 
present  generation  of  books.  And  it  does  not.  It  was  made 
for  a  people  who  have  passed  away  from  the  earth,  and  no 
living  man  can  now  read  and  understand  it.  Its  title  is, 
"  Mamusse  Wunneetupanatamwe  Up  Biblum  God  Naneeswe 
Nukkone  Testament  kah  wonk  Wusku  Testa ment.?? 

But  neither  is  the  Book  by  hundreds  of  years  so  old  as 
the  Tree. 

Hundreds  of  years  ago,  an  acorn,  ripe,  and  brown,  and 
glossy,  the  fruit  of  the  Quercus  Alba  (White  Oak),  broke 
off'  from  its  stem  one  frosty  autumn  night,  or  was  thrown 
down  by  some  squirrel  in  his  play.  It  lay  a  little  while  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Soon  the  brown  leaves  fluttered 
over  it,  and  hid  it,  and  the  winds  that  came  and  frolicked 
with  the  leaves  could  never  find  it. 

Perhaps  the  foot  of  a  deer  or  of  a  raccoon  pressed  it  down 
into  the  earth.  There  it  sprouted,  and  the  little  thread-like 
roots  spread  downward,  and  sideways,  and  grew  stronger  and 
more  numerous,  while  the  stem  stretched  upwards  and  threw 
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N  out  branches  and  leaves.  By  and  by  it  was  a  tall,  slender 
sapling,  standing  among  many  others, — white  oaks,  and 
r,  white  pines,  and  white  cedars ;  and  red  oaks,  and  red  pines, 
it  and  red  cedars ;  and  hemlocks,  and  firs,  and  beeches,  and 
id  birches,  and  all  the  numberless  varieties  that  make  up  the 
rs  rich  forest-life  of  our  New  England. 

8,  That  race  of  squirrels  had  died,  and  other  deer  trotted  in 
3a  those  woods  ;  still  the  Tree  kept  on  gaining  strength  and 
le  beauty.  Its  shadow  made  a  cool  dark  place  in  the  sunniest 
v  noon  of  August,  and  many  things  went  on  there  which  those 

old  gray  boughs  will  never  tell  us.  I  wish  they  could,  for 
i-  the  frolicsome  squirrel  and  the  stately  elk  were  not  the  only 
1  dwellers  in  the  forest.  There  was  no  school -house  near  the 
le  oak  then,  but  there  were  houses  on  the  neighboring  hill- 
le  side,  and  by  the  pond, — rude  huts,  to  be  sure,  but  still  the 
io  homes  where  men  and  women  lived ;  and  their  children,— 
j,  dusky  little  savages, — played  their  Indian  games  among  the 
e  trees  and  on  the  grassy  slopes. 

Young  men,  going  abroad  in  the  morning,  walked  with 
is  light  moccasined  feet  over  our  Oak's  deep-hidden  roots,  and 

tired  old  men  leaned  in  the  evening  twilight  against  its 
id  massive  trunk.  I  think  its  young  twigs  agreed  with  the 
;e  south  wind,  to  join  in  the  mother's  lullaby  over  the  sleepy 
u  little  pappoose,  and  nodded  softly  to  the  moonbeams  to  smile 
n  on  the  youth  and  maiden  who  exchanged  their  simple  prom- 
;<]  ises  of  love.  The  quick,  hard  breathing  of  the  chase,  the 
j  whizzing  arrow,  the  shout  of  the  successful  hunter,  were 

familiar  things. 

Q  But  there  came  a  day  when  the  oak  had  passed  its  prime. 
[e  Its  trunk  put  on  a  cloak  of  moss  ;  each  successive  spring  it 
1(j  sent  out  fewer  young  shoots ;  it  ceased  to  grow  larger  and 
^  higher,  and  the  woodpecker  came  oftener  to  tap  its  bark  for 
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the  insects  which  abounded  there.  But  still  its  broad,  green 
top  spread  strong  and  beautiful,  and  the  life-sap  flowed 
unabated  through  all  its  veins. 

And  now  other  figures  came  and  went  beneath  it ;  men 
with  paler  faces  and  a  different  dress.  The  ringing  of  the 
white  man's  axe,  and  the  report  of  the  white  man's  gun, 
have  roused  the  echoes  of  the  wilderness.  English  voices 
are  heard  on  the  hill-side,  and  along  the  wood-paths ;  and 
from  the  higher  grounds  may  be  seen  the  growing  towns  of 
Boston,  and  Roxbury,  and  Cambridge.  Still  the  White  Oak 
remained,  a  stately  witness  of  all  these  changes ;  and  still 
the  Indian  built  his  wigwam  near  at  hand,  and  hunted  in 
the  woods,  and  fished  in  the  waters,  musing  the  while,  in  his 
simple  ignorance,  over  the  strange  ways  of  his  new  and 
powerful  neighbor. 

Little  is  now  to  be  known  of  those  vanished  times  and 
people.  Here  and  there,  a  name  of  hill,  or  pond,  or  river  ; 
a  solitary  incident  or  two  at  the  point  of  contact  between 
the  departing  and  the  coming  race ;  some  tradition  of  strife 
or  friendship  ;  a  few  arrow-heads  of  flint ;  the  buried  two 
hundred  years  have  left  us  nothing  more. 

But,  of  the  few  facts  that  have  come  down  to  us,  this  is 
one.  Somewhere  on  that  hill-side  beyond  the  old  White 
Oak,  was  the  wigwam  of  Waban,  or  "  The  Wind." 

The  Indians  of  Cambridge  and  its  vicinity  were  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  the  early  English.  ' '  When  you  came 
over  the  morning  waters,"  said  one  of  the  Sachems,  with 
as  much  truth  as  beauty  of  expression,  uwhen  you  came 
over  the  morning  waters,  we  took  you  into  our  arms,  we 
fed  you  with  our  best  meat.  Never  went  white  man  cold 
and  hungry  from  Indian  wigwam."    And  this  might  have 
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Jeen  said  of  all  the  Indians  who  lived  on  "that  oft-fre- 
^jluented  river  commonly  called  Charles." 
I  See  how  the  first  visitors  were  received  at  Watertown,  in 
Jpe  spring  of  1630.    These  were  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wareham 
Jpd  some  of  his  people,  who  had  come  over  from  England  in 
Jne  Mary  and  John.    Captain  Squeb  has  not  kept  his  word 
Jrith  his  passengers.   Instead  of  taking  them  up  the  Charles, 
jl  s  he  promised,  he  has  put  them  ashore  at  Nantasket,  the 
fl  eninsula  which  forms  the  south-eastern  side  of  Boston 
Jjarbor.     Here  they  were  "left  in  a  forlorn  wilderness, 
ijlestitute  of  any  habitation,  and  of  most  other  necessaries  of 
Jife."    Having  procured  a  boat,  ten  of  their  company,  in- 
Jluding  their  minister,  Mr.  Wareham,  went  across  the  har- 
or  to  Charlestown.    There  they  obtained  a  boiled  bass, 
ut  no  bread,  and  engaged  an  old  planter  who  could  speak 
English  to  go  on  with  them.    With  this  Indian  interpreter, 
hey  ascended  the  Charles  to  where  it  became  narrow  and 
hallow,  and  landed  their  goods  with  much  labor,  "the 
•ank  being  steep."    This  was  a  well- watered  place,  the  old 
ccount  says,  and  the  tradition  is,  that  the  landing  was 
ciade  at  that  beautiful  spot  where  the  Charles  bends  round 
he  United  States'  Arsenal  in  Watertown.     The  Indian 
tame  was  in  this  instance  less  pretty ;  it  was  Pigsguesset. 

There  was  little  sleep  that  night,  for  news  came  that 
hree  hundred  Indians  were  encamped  in  the  immediate 
dcinity. 

The  interpreter  was  #ent  to  assure  the  Indians  of  the 
)acific  intentions  of  the  English,  and  to  request  that  they 
night  not  be  molested.  This  done,  they  waited  anxiously 
or  the  morning.  When  morning  came,' some  of  the  natives 
vere  seen  at  a  distance.  One  of  them  drew  near,  holding 
mt  a  bass  in  sign  of  friendship,  and  the  English  sent  a  man 
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with  a  biscuit  to  exchange  for  it.  These  English  only 
stayed  a  few  days  at  this  place  on  the  Charles.  They  went 
back  to  the  friends  whom  they  had  left  at  Nantasket,  and 
finally  made  a  settlement  at  Dorchester.  That  same  year, 
however,  other  immigrants  arrived  at  Watertown. 

Cambridge,  at  first  called  the  New  Town,  began  to  be 
settled  the  next  year.  It  was  originally  intended  to  make 
it  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
governor  and  other  principal  gentlemen  began  to  build 
houses  there.  But  neither  then,  nor  after  it  had  been 
determined  to  make  Boston  the  seat  of  government,  do  we 
read  of  any  molestation  or  injury  from  the  red  owners  of 
the  soil.  They  seem  from  the  first  to  have  regarded  the 
new-comers  with  a  sort  of  affectionate  wonder.  They  often 
visited  the  houses  of  the  settlers.-  Often  they  came  on 
Sundays,  and  at  other  times,  when  religious  or  other  busi- 
ness had  drawn  from  home  all  but  the  women  and  the  chil- 
dren. Entering  in  his  noiseless  way,  the  Indian  saw  the 
mother  and  her  little  ones  unprotected  and  helpless,  and  he 
neither  harmed  nor  frightened  them.  On  every  side  was 
what  seemed  wondrous  wealth  to  him,  yet  he  seized  noth- 
ing, he  demanded  nothing.  Only,  in  his  broken  English, 
he  asked  for  the  food  or  clothing  which  he  needed,  and 
vanished  again  into  the  forest. 

Waban,  u  The  Wind,"  originally  lived  at  Musketaquid, 
"  Grassy  Brook,7'  settled  in  1635,  by  the  English,  and 
named  Concord.  There  his  father-in-law,  the  Sachem 
Tahattawan,  still  lived,  and  there  the  tribe  planted,  and 
hunted,  and  fished.  Waban,  with  Tasunsquaw,  his  wife, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Tahattawan,  and  some  others,  had 
left  "the  Grassy  Brook,"  and  its  wide-spreading  plains, 
and.  going  to  the  south-east,  had  built  their  wigwams  on 
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the  high  lands  near  the  Charles.  There  we  find  them  on 
the  afternoon  of  October  28th,  1646. 

An  autumn  afternoon  in  the  woods  !  Other  words  are 
not  needed  to  convey  to  the  mind  ideas  of  the  rich  and 
vivid  beauty  which  we  all  have  seen  and  admired.  In- 
stantly lives  in  our  memories  the  deep  green  of  the  cedar, 
contrasting  with  the  scarlet  and  orange  of  maples,  and  the 
soft,  golden  hue  of  the  ash.  The  crimson  branches  of  the 
sumach  gleam  amid  the  buff,  and  purple,  and  olive  of  birch, 
or  dogwood,  or  hickory,  and  our  White  Oak  shows  its  yellow 
deepening  into  brown. 

A  rustle  of  the  fallen  leaves  makes  us  turn  suddenly, 
and  we  see  in  the  path  several  figures  unlike  the  pale  set- 
tlers of  "  the  New-town."  These  men  seem,  as  they  stand 
there  in  the  glowing  woods,  to  have  caught  in  their  own 
forms  and  features  something  of  the  flush  everywhere  about 
them,  and  to  have  drunk  in  some  of  the  effects  of  the  frost 
and  of  the  sun. 

The  first,  who  casts  a  glance  towards  the  sky  to  see  how 
much  past  noon  it  is,  a  grave  and  serious  man,  now  in  the 
full  prime  of  life,  is  Waban.  His  companions  are  Wampas 
and  Piambouhou,  and  perhaps  Tahattawan.  There  are  five 
or  six  in  all.  They  walk  down  the  path,  in  their  usual 
manner,  one  behind  another,  in  what  we  call  Indian  file, 
and  exchange  but  few  words  as  they  go. 

At  a  little  distance  they  meet  four  English  gentlemen  on 
horseback.  One  of  them  is  good  Mr.  Eliot,  minister  of 
Roxbury ;  another  is  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Boston,  also  a  minis- 
ter,—  supposed  to  be  the  writer  of  the  only  account  we 
have  of  this  meeting.  Having  saluted  the  new-comers  in 
English,  and  bidden  them  welcome,  Waban  conducted  them 
into  his  principal  wigwam.    There  were  already  assembled 
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many  people,  men,  women  and  children,  gathered  from  all 
quarters,  and  waiting,  with  feelings  of  mingled  curiosity  and 
awe,  to  hear  what  message  the  white  man's  God  had  sent 
them. 

There  was  Tasunsquaw,  seated  on  the  ground  amid  her 
relatives  and  companions.  There  was  her  eldest  son,  Wee- 
grammomenet,  known  afterwards  as  Thomas  Waban,  stand- 
ing, Mr.  Wilson  says,  "  by  his  father,  among  the  rest  of 
his  Indian  brethren,  in  plain  clothes." 

All  being  quiet,  one  of  the  gentlemen  prayed  aloud  in 
English,  as  the  ministers  thought  themselves  not  well 
enough  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  Indians,  "  to 
express  their  hearts  therein  before  God  or  them."  The 
Indians  knew  enough  of  the  nature  and  object  of  prayer,  to 
be  aware  that  it  was  a  very  solemn  act  in  which  their  visit- 
ors were  now  engaged,  and  they  kept  reverent  silence  while 
they  listened  to  the  accents  of  a  strange  speech,  as  that  first 
prayer  from  Christian  lips  rose  through  the  overhanging 
trees  to  the  one  true  God,  the  Father  and  Saviour  of  all  the 
races  of  mankind. 

After  the  prayer,  which  was,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Eliot  opened  his  English  Bible  and  read  from  Ezekiel 
87  :  9  :  u  Then  said  he  unto  me,  Prophesy  unto  the  wind, 
prophesy,  son  of  man,  and  say  to  the  wind,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God ;  Come  from  the  four  winds,  0  breath,  and  breathe 
upon  these  slain,  that  they  may  live.  So  I  prophesied  as 
he  commanded  me,  and  the  breath  came  into  them,  and  they 
lived,  and  stood  up  upon  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great 
army." 

Now  Mr.  Eliot  had  selected  this  text,  because  of  the  re- 
semblance which  he  saw  between  the  dry  bones  of  the  open 
valley  described  by  the  prophet,  and  the  state  of  his  hea- 
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then  congregation  ("that  forlorn  generation/'  Mr.  Wilson 
calls  them),  and  thought  of  no  other  application  of  the 
words.  But,  as  you  already  know,  the  name  Waban 
means  wind ;  so,  when  Mr.  Eliot  translated  his  text  into 
Indian,  it  seemed  to  say,  Then  said  God  unto  me,  Prophesy 
unto  Waban,  and  say  to  Waban,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God, 
Come  from  the  four  winds,  0  Waban,  and  so  forth. 

To  the  Indian's  mind  this  seemed  a  personal  call  from 
the  Englishman's  God.  And  who  of  us  may  venture  to 
say  that  it  was  not  such?  Had  not  God  directed  the  steps 
of  both  Englishman  and  Indian  through  those  forty-two 
years  of  their  lives,  and  brought  them,  the  one  from  his 
home  by  "the  Grassy  Brook"  of  Massachusetts,  the  other 
from  the  shores  of  the  German  Sea,  to  that  meeting  in  the 
rude  wigwam  on  the  hill,  with  the  words  of  His  old  prophet 
before  their  minds  ? 

Mr.  Eliot  and  his  host  are  said  to  have  been  of  the  same 
age,  forty-two  that  year.  One  cannot  help  contrasting 
them, —  the  student  from  an  English  university,  and  the 
pupil  of  the  wilderness.  I  believe  no  description  of  Mr. 
Eliot's  personal  appearance  is  on  record,  but  we  may  think 
of  his  face  as  expressing  something  of  that  "most  sweet, 
humble,  loving,  and  gracious,  and  enlarged  spirit,"  which 
his  friend  says  he  possessed.  I  seem  to  see  his  thoughtful, 
earnest  look  of  mingled  hope  and  pity,  as  he  stands  there 
with  his  English  Bible  in  his  hands,  speaking  solemnly  and 
gently  withal,  to  those  who  as  yet  have  no  Bible. 

Waban  is  spoken  of  as  "a  man  of  gravity  and  counsel." 
See  him  now,  standing  before  Mr.  Eliot,  with  his  long, 
black  hair  hanging  wildly  about  his  neck.  His  erect  and 
perfect  form  scarcely  seems  to  breathe  as  he  listens,  and  his 
piercing  eye,  accustomed  to  look  far  over  hill  and  lake,  is 
2* 
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fixed  on  the  speaker's  eye,  as  if  looking  through  it  far  into 
his  soul,  to  read  there  the  truth  of  what  is  spoken. 

The  sermon  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  was 
in  the  Indian  language.  The  preacher  recited  and  ex- 
plained the  Ten  Commandments  of  Jehovah.  He  spoke  of 
the  creation  and  fall  of  man ;  of  the  greatness  and  holiness 
of  God  ;  of  the  sins  that  need  repentance  and  forgiveness ; 
of  the  joys  of  heaven ;  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked. 
He  told  them  of  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  He  made  all 
his  discourse  as  simple  as  possible,  and  Mr.  Wilson  calls 
these  plain  and  familiar  truths ;  but  most  wonderful  and 
exciting  they  must  have  seemed  to  Waban  and  the  others 
in  his  wigwam. 

Having  ended  his  sermon,  Mr.  Eliot  was  desirous  of 
knowing  whether  he  had  succeeded  in  conveying  his  mean- 
ing, in  a  language  so  new  to  himself.  He  therefore  asked 
if  the  Indians  understood  what  had  been  said.  Yes,  they 
said,  they  had  very  well  understood.  He  then  asked 
whether  all  in  the  wigwam  had  understood,  or  only  a  few ; 
and  with  one  accord  every  voice  answered,  that  they  had  all 
understood  everything  which  he  had  said. 

Mr.  Wilson  states  that  a  few  words  from  the  preacher 
were  more  regarded  than  many  from  the  Indian  interpreter. 
This  remark  shows  that  a  part  of  Mr.  Eliot's  instructions 
was  spoken  in  English,  and  then  explained  by  an  Indian 
who  knew  that  language.  I  suppose,  when  Mr.  Eliot  knew 
well  the  Indian  words  for  what  he  wished  to  say,  he  went 
on,  addressing  himself  directly  to  the  people  ;  and,  when  he 
was  occasionally  at  a  loss,  he  called  in  the  aid  of  his  Indian 
teacher,  Job  Nesutan,  I  think  his  name  was,  a  Long  Island 
Indian  of  the  Mohegan  tribe,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner 
in  tlio  wars,  a  little  while  before,  and  was  now  living  in 
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Dorchester.  Mr.  Eliot  had  taught  him  to  write,  and  speaks 
of  him  as  "  ingenious  and  quick  to  learn." 

But  the  meeting  was  not  more  than  half  over  when  the 
sermon  was  finished.  The  ministers  next  proposed  some 
questions  for  the  Indians  to  answer ;  as  Mr.  Wilson,  in 
his  quaint  way.  expresses  it,  u  that  so  we  might  screw,  by 
variety  of  means,  something  or  other  of  God  into  them." 
After  this,  the  Indians  were  directed  to  ask  their  visitors 
such  questions  as  occurred  to  them.  Accordingly,  they 
made  the  six  inquiries  which  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of. 

Now  there  lived  at  this  time  on  the  Neponset  river, 
which  is  south  of  the  Charles,  a  chief  named  Cutshamakin. 
Mr.  Eliot  had,  about  six  weeks  before,  visited  this  chief 
and  his  people,  living  near  Dorchester  Mill ;  and  they,  when 
told  to  ask  for  information,  had  inquired  what  caused  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea  ;  whence  came  the  wind ; 
what  was  the  thunder,  and  the  like. 

So  the  poet  asks,  — 

What  sings  the  brook  ?    What  oracle 
Is  in  the  pine-tree's  organ  swell  ? 
What  may  the  wind's  low  burden  be  ? 
The  meaning  of  the  moaning  sea  ? 
The  hieroglyphics  of  the  stars  ? 
Or  clouded  sunset's  crimson  bars  ? 

But,  although  the  questions  of  Cutshamakin  seem  very 
natural  ones  for  observant  savages  who  lived  by  the  Atlan- 
tic and  among  the  sighing  forests,  Mr.  Wilson  was  better 
pleased  with  these  Indians  at  Cambridge,  who  inquired  how 
they  could  learn  to  know  Jesus  Christ. 

It  was  answered,  that,  as  they  could  not  read,  and  so 
were  unable  to  learn  from  the  Book  of  God,  they  must 
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think  about  Him,  when  they  lay  down  on  their  mats  in 
their  wigwams  ;  —  this,  you  see,  was  referring  them  to  His 
law  written  in  their  hearts  ;  —  and  when  they  rose  up,  and 
went  alone  into  the  fields  and  woods  ;  —  that  is,  where  they 
mio-h  see  His  works,  and  read  what  He  has  written  in  the 
book  of  nature;  — and  they  must  pray  to  God  to  teach  them. 
"  Though  you  cannot  make  long  prayers  like  the  English, 
yet,  if  you  do  but  sigh,  and  pray  truly  in  a  broken  manner, 
again  and  again,  in  sincerity,  'Give  me  to  know  Jesus 
Christ,  for  I  know  him  not,'  your  prayer  shall  be  heard." 

Here  an  Indian  spoke.  He  said  he  had  thus  been  pray- 
ing, a  short  time  before,  and  had  been  interrupted  by  one 
of  his  companions,  who  thought  it  was  useless  for  him  to 
pray  in  the  Indian  language.  Jesus  Christ  had  been  used 
to  hear  Englishmen  pray,  and  could  well  understand  them ; 
but  it  was  not  likely  that  He  was  acquainted  with  the 
Indian  language  in  prayer.  This  man's  question  was, 
whether  God  did  understand  Indian  prayers. 

The  visitors  told  them  that  God  made  all  things  and  all 
men,  not  only  English,  but  Indians ;  and,  having  made  both, 
knew  equally  well  what  was  in  both.  A  basket  of  Indian  I 
manufacture  was  standing  in  the  wigwam.  They  were  told 
to  look  at  that.  The  person  who  made  it  knew  what  dif- 
ferent-colored twigs  he  had  put  in  it,  though  others  might 
not. 

These  baskets,  which  were  used  instead  of  shelves  in  their 
houses,  and  for  all  purposes  for  which  we  employ  baskets 
and  boxes  and  drawers,  were  very  elaborately  made,  of  vari- 
ous-colored twigs,  of  corn-husks,  silk  grass  and  wild  hemp, 
and  some  were  ornamented  with  pictures  of  animals  and 
flowers,  wrought  into  the  fabric.    So  the  reference  to  one 
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by  Mr,  Eliot,  as  a  carefully  constructed  and  artful  work, 
was  very  suitable. 

Were  the  English  ever  at  any  time  so  ignorant  as  we  are 
now  1  asked  one. 

The  answer  to  this  was  framed  so  as  to  encourage  the 
poor  creatures.  There  are  two  sorts  of  English,  0  ye  red 
men  !  There  are  bad  English,  who  live  wickedly,  and  so 
are  still  really  ignorant  of  God  and  of  all  good ;  and  there 
are  good  English,  who,  though  once  wicked,  have  repented 
and  prayed,  and  now  love  Jesus  Christ  and  know  His  will, 
as  Indians  shall  know,  if  they  seek  Him  also, 

Two  things  in  the  Commandments  were  made  the  subjects 
of  questions.  What  is  the  image  of  God  forbidden  to  be 
worshipped  ?  Was  it  all  one  picture  'I  The  other  was, 
If  a  father  be  bad,  and  the  child  good,  will  God  be  offended 
with  the  child  for  the  father7 s  sake  ? 

Then  we  find  one  of  them  asking  how  the  world  came 
now  to  be  so  full  of  people,  if  all  had  once  been  drowned  ? 
This  would  lead  to  the  story  of  Noah  and  the  ark. 

One  of  the  visitors  inquired  of  the  Indians  if  they  desired 
to  see  God,  and  felt  tempted  to  believe  that  there  was  no 
God,  since  He  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  ?  They  made  answer 
that  they  did  desire  it,  but  had  heard  it  could  not  be  ;  they 
believed,  however,  that  though  men  could  not  see  Him  with 
their  eyes,  He  was  to  be  seen  by  their  soul  within. 

This  was  a  good  answer,  and  the  ministers  "  sought  to 
confirm  them  the  more  "  in  that  belief.  If  you  saw  a  great 
wigwam,  said  the  Englishman,  would  you  think  that  raccoons 
or  foxes  built  it,  or  that  it  built  itself,  because  you  could 
not  see  any  wise  workmen  who  made  it '?  Not  so.  Some 
wise  workman  surely  made  it,  although  you  saw  him  not. 
So  should  Indians  believe  concerning  God,  when  they  look 
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up  to  heaven,  and  about  them  on  this  great  house  which  he 
has  made. 

To  the  next  question, —  whether  it  did  not  seem  strange 
that  there  should  be  but  one  God,  and  yet  He  should  be 
here  in  Massachusetts,  there  in  Connecticut,  over  the  great 
waters  in  old  England,  in  this  wigwam,  in  the  next,  every- 
where 1  —  they  made  answer,  It  was  indeed  strange;  every- 
thing else  they  had  heard  was  strange,  also ;  all  were  won- 
derful things,  which  they  never  heard  of  before.  They 
thought  it  might  be  true,  however,  and  that  God  was  "  so 
big  everywhere." 

The  ministers  were  able  to  give  a  beautiful  illustration 
of  this  truth,  in  the  sun,  at  that  moment,  no  doubt,  pouring 
his  golden  light  all  about  them.  In  this  wigwam  the  sun 
shines ;  at  the  same  moment,  too,  he  shines  in  that  -wigwam ; 
he  shines  not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  in  Connecticut  and 
everywhere  else. 

The  last  question  put  at  this  interview  was,  whether  they 
found  anything  troubling  them  after  doing  wrong,  and 
whether  they  had  anything  to  comfort  them  against  that 
trouble,  when  they  should  die  and  appear  before  God  | 
They  answered,  Yes,  they  were  so  troubled,  but  could  not 
tell  what  should  comfort  them.  Is  not  this  a  sorrowful 
answer  ?  They  sin  and  they  suffer,  and  to  them  the  Com- 
forter is  not  yet  come. 

After  the  meeting  had  lasted  for  three  hours,  the  Indians, 
being  asked  if  they  were  weary,  said  no,  and  wished  to  hear 
more.  But  it  was  time  for  the  visitors  to  begin  their  ride 
homewards.  The  path  is  narrow  and  not  easy  to  keep  in 
the  twilight.  Mr.  Eliot  has  four  or  five  miles  to  ride,  and 
Mr.  Wilson  has  even  further  to  go,  unless  he  will  stop  for 
the  night  with  Mr.  Eliot  at  Roxbury. 
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So,  after  another  prayer  in  English,  they  take  their  leave. 
At  Waban's  request,  another  meeting  is  agreed  upon  a  fort- 
night hence ;  and,  having  given  some  apples  to  the  children, 
and  to  the  men  some  tobacco,  they  set  off  with  many  thanks 
and  farewells. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  follow  Mr.  Eliot  to  his  home  in 
Roxbury,  and  to  hear  what  he  said  about  this  interesting 
interview,  to  kind,  busy  Mrs.  Eliot,  and  to  his  daughter, 
now  a  girl  of  thirteen  years,  and  to  her  young  brothers, 
John  and  Joseph.  Perhaps  Samuel,  and  even  the  little 
Aaron,  had  sat  up  till  their  father's  return,  and  heard  the 
fervent  prayers  that  night  for  the  salvation  of  these  wild 
wanderers  of  the  forest. 

It  would  be  pleasant,  too,  to  stay  a  little  longer  with 
Waban,  and  to  hear  what  he  and  his  companions  say  to 
each  other  about  these  strange  and  excellent  truths.  Per- 
haps these  are  some  of  the  things  which  we  may  learn  in 
heaven,  but  now  we  know  nothing  more  than  I  have  set 
down  in  this  chapter. 

"  Let  us  in  the  forest  stroll, 

For  winter  Js  nigh  ; 
And  not  the  lone  church-bell  doth  toll, 

Or  dreamer  sigh, 
Sweeter  than  the  soothing  wind 
Telleth  to  the  trees  his  mind. 

"  The  sun  no  longer,  dazzling  bright, 

The  green  earth  scorches  ; 
But  with  misty,  mellow  light, 

As  of  golden  torches, 
Falls  on  each  gay-tinted  tree,  — 
Fitting  light  those  tints  to  see. ' ' 
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HE  name*  Massachusetts,  which  has 
been  given  to  our  state,  is  said  to  mean, 
in  the  Indian  language,  "  Blue  Hills;" 
certainly  a  pretty  derivation,  and  as 
The  Massachusetts  Bay  would  mean, 
Bay  of  the  Blue  Hills  ;  the  Massachusetts  Colony  was  the 
Colony  of  the  Blue  Hills  ;  and  the  Indians  called  the  Massa- 
chusetts, were  the  Indians  of  the  Blue  Hills. 

To  this  people  belonged  Waban  and  his  connections,  and, 
aa  it  would  seem,  all  the  Indians  wandering  between  the  | 
Neponaet  river  on  the  south  and  the  Merrimack  river  on 
tli"  north,  and  westward  from  the  Bay  as  far  perhaps  as  to 
what  is  now  Worcester. 
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But  this  tribe  of  the  Massachusetts  was  not  the  only,  nor 
even  the  most  powerful,  nation  found  in  New  England  by 
the  first  European  settlers.  To  the  north-east,  on  the 
Merrimack  and  its  tributary  streams,  were  the  Pawtuckets, 
about  whom  there  will  be  something  to  tell  by  and  by. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Massachusetts  were  the  Wampa- 
noags,  under  their  great  chief,  Massasoit.  He  owned  Cape 
Cod,  and  all  the  land  between  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Nar- 
raganset  Bay,  besides  many  islands.  Plymouth  was  founded 
in  his  dominions. 

The  Narragansets  lived  to  the  west  of  the  Wampanoags, 
along  the  shores  of  Narraganset  Bay  and  upon  its  islands. 
Mr.  Roger  Williams  made  the  first  settlement  in  their  coun- 
try, and  called  it  Providence.  These  Narragansets  were 
the  most  numerous  and  the  most  civilized  of  all  the  northern 
Indians,  but  they  were  not  so  fierce  and  terrible  as  their 
neighbors,  the  Pequots,  or  "  Gray  Foxes,"  who  held  pos- 
session of  Connecticut  and  Long  Island. 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  remember  these  five  names  of 
the  nations  that  preceded  our  forefathers  in  this  pleasant 
New  England.  Think  first  of  the  Pequots,  with  their  four 
thousand  warriors,  who  made  all  the  other  tribes  stand  in 
awe.  Next,  of  the  mighty  Narragansets,  with  their  five 
thousand  braves  ;  then  of  the  friendly  Wampanoags,  who 
seem  to  have  been  the  third  nation  in  importance  when  the 
English  came.  These  had  once  counted  about  three  thou- 
sand warriors ;  and  the  other  two,  the  Massachusetts  and 
the  Pawtuckets,  each  nearly  the  same  number.  But  we 
are  told  that,  of  these  nations,  the  three  last  mentioned  were, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  English,  much  reduced  in  strength, 
and,  instead  of  mustering  their  thousands  of  warriors,  could 
show  scarcely  a  tenth  part  of  their  ancient  numbers. 
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A  dreadful  pestilence  had  raged  from  Narraganset  Bay 
to  the  Penobscot  river,  about  the  years  1617,  18  and  19. 
Plymouth,  we  know,  was  founded  in  the  end  of  1620.  In 
that  vicinity  only  one  man  was  left  alive,  and  all  through 
the  country  human  bones  were  lying  thick  upon  the  ground 
in  many  places ;  for  so  many  and  so  rapid  were  the  deaths, 
that  the  living  were  not  able  to  bury  the  dead,  whose  bodies 
were  left  to  be  devoured  by  crows  and  kites. 

From  the  account  given  of  it  by  the  survivors,  this  pes- 
tilence was  probably  the  yellow  fever.  The  bodies  of  the 
sick,  they  said,  became  very  yellow  all  over,  and  continued 
so  after  death  ;  "  yellow  as  this/'  pointing  to  a  garment  of 
that  color,  which  was  at  hand  when  they  were  describing 
the  terrible  sickness  to  the  English. 

It  is  said  that  a  French  vessel,  which  visited  our  coast  in 
1616,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  natives  for  beaver, 
had  been  wrecked  somewhere  near  Cape  Cod,  and  the  crew 
either  killed  or  kept  prisoners  by  the  Wampanoags.  One 
of  the  Frenchmen,  supposed  to  have  been  a  Popish  priest  on 
his  way  to  Canada,  reproved  the  Indians  for  their  wicked 
lives,  and  threatened  them  with  the  displeasure  of  God. 
The  scornful  Sachem  bade  the  stranger  go  with  him,  and, 
taking  his  way  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  about  which  he  had 
collected  all  his  people, —  "  See,77  he  said,  "how  many  are 
my  people  !  Has  your  God,  of  whom  you  tell  me,  so  many 
as  tliese  7    Can  your  God  kill  all  these  ?  " 

The  story  adds,  that  when  the  Christian  still  further 
EUWerted  the  power  of  God,  and  declared  that  for  their  wick- 
edness lie  would  destroy  them  all,  and  give  their  land  to 
another  and  a  better  people,  they  derided  him  as  before. 

That  fearful  disease,  which  broke  out  almost  immediately, 
followed  B8  it  was,  in  a  year  or  two,  by  the  coming  of  "  an- 
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other  and  a  better  people,"  must  have  caused  the  French 
preacher's  words  to  be  often  thought  of.  We  shall  find,  in 
the  course  of  our  narrative,  that  they  were  remembered  in 
that  region  thirty  years  afterwards. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  wild  nations  lived 
always  as  peaceably  beside  each  other  as  the  people  of 
these  New  England  States  do  now.  The  tribes  about  our 
bay  were  friendly  with  the  Wampanoags,  and  with  those  on 
the  Merrimack,  far  up  into  New  Hampshire ;  but  were 
often  at  war  with  the  Indians  of  the  Kennebec  and  Penob- 
scot, whom  they  called  Tarratines  or  Eastern  men.  The 
Wampanoags,  in  their  turn,  were  afraid  of  the  Narragansets, 
and  the  Pequots  were  terrible  to  all  the  others. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  understand  about  the  government 
of  these  nations.  While  there  appear  to  have  been  a  few 
superior  Sachems,  among  whom  the  whole  country  was 
shared,  there  were  also  numerous  subordinate  chiefs,  who 
held  a  limited  authority  over  portions  of  the  tribes.  All 
important  questions  were  discussed  in  councils,  where  the 
wisdom  of  the  aged  men,  and  the  fierce  energy  of  the  young 
warriors,  had,  perhaps,  as  much  influence  on  the  decisions 
of  the  tribe,  as  the  will  of  the  Sachem  to  whom  all  paid 
tribute. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  supreme  authority  was  hered- 
itary in  certain  families,  while  at  the  same  time  facts  show 
that  in  the  forests  of  New  England,  as  elsewhere,  talent  and 
energy  often  rose  to  power.  We  may  suppose  that,  in  some 
instances,  a  few  warriors,  grown  discontented  at  the  service 
or  the  tribute  demanded  of  them,  would  leave  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  their  chief.  Sometimes,  for  the  convenience 
of  planting  or  for  the  sake  of  game,  a  company  would  wan- 
der to  remoter  hunting  grounds.    There,  by  degrees,  the 
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wisest  or  the  boldest,  the  most  ambitious  or  the  most  elo- 
quent, would  come  to  sway  the  others,  and  be  a  local 
Sachem,  his  power  and  wealth  depending  on  the  number 
and  prowess  of  his  adherents.  Some  of  these  chiefs  had 
three  hundred  fighting  men  attached  to  them,  some  not 
above  fifteen,  and  some  could  command  the  services  of  only 
two  or  three  warriors. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  every  sunny  bay,  every  pond,  and 
waterfall,  and  neck  of  land,  almost  every  hill,  visited  by  our 
fathers,  is  spoken  of  as  having  its  tribe,  under  its  own  proper 
Sachem.  For  instance,  we  read  of  Cutshamakin,  Sachem 
of  Dorchester  and  other  lands  on  the  Neponset ;  of  Chika- 
taubut,  or  "  a  House-a-fire, "  Sachem  of  a  district  on  the 
Taunton  river ;  of  Caunbitant,  at  what  is  now  Swansey, 
and  of  many  others  with  more  hard  names  than  you  could 
remember.  Yet,  all  these  hard-named  and  hard-natured 
chiefs,  with  their  tribes,  were,  as  nearly  as  I  can  find  out, 
of  the  great  Wampanoag  nation,  and  subject  to  the  power- 
ful Massasoit,  whose  place  of  residence  was  Sowamset,  now 
Warren,  in  Rhode  Island. 

You  will  think  we  have  quite  lost  sight  of  the  Indians  on 
the  hill  near  the  great  White  Oak,  in  Cambridge,  whom  we 
left  there,  on  that  October  night  in  1646,  to  think  over  the 
words  of  the  wise  men  whom  God  had  sent  to  them. 

We  have  not  forgotten  them ;  neither  Waban,  the  Wind, 
nor  his  wife  Tasunsquaw,  nor  their  son,  Weegrammomenet. 
These,  and  the  rest  of  that  company,  belonged  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts. Waban  was  not  a  Sachem,  and,  indeed,  there  was 
no  supreme  chief  of  that  once  great  nation,  now  broken 
up  and  scattered,  by  the  often  mentioned  pestilence,  and  by 
\\;ir.  Fragments  of  tribes  were  wandering  about  the  Bay, 
wlicn  Boston  was  settled  in  1680,  but  they  had  no  great 
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Sagamore,  like  Canonicus  among  the  Narragansets,  or  the 
good  Massasoit  of  the  Wampanoags. 

We  hear  that  Nanepashemet,  or  "  the  New-Moon,"  had 
been  their  king.  His  principal  residence  was  in  Medford, 
near  Mystic  Pond.  There,  on  a  large  scaffold,  six  feet  high, 
stood  his  house  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  Not  far  off  was  a  fort 
made  with  poles,  thirty  or  forty  feet  long,  stuck  in  the 
ground  very  close  together.  It  had  a  trench,  breast-high, 
outside  of  the  enclosure,  and  a  similar  one  within,  and 
there  was  only  one  entrance  to  the  fort,  over  a  narrow 
bridge. 

The  New-Moon,  however,  in  spite  of  his  fort  and  its  tall 
palisades,  had  been  killed,  ten  years  before  the  English  came 
to  his  Bay,  by  the  Tarratines  or  Eastern  men  from  what  is 
now  Maine.  It  was  his  widow  who  was  known  to  our 
fathers  as  the  Squaw-Sachem  of  the  Massachusetts.  She 
had  married  a  second  husband,  Webcowet,  a  great  powaw 
or  wizard,  whose  rank  and  importance  in  the  tribe  was  next 
to  that  of  the  Sachem.  Of  her  sons,  we  read  of  one  as 
a  Sachem  at  Chelsea ;  another  lived  at  Lynn.  Both  died 
about  three  years  after  Boston  was  settled.  The  queen 
herself  moved  further  west,  and  lived  at  this  time  near 
Wachusett  Mountain  (in  what  we  call  Princeton),  twenty- 
five  miles  or  so  from  Concord  Grassy  Brook,  where  Tahat- 
tawan  dwelt,  and  whence  his  son-in-law,  the  Wind,  had 
removed  to  our  old  White  Oak's  hill,  for  which  a  name  will 
be  found  presently. 

The  promise  of  the  ministers  to  visit  Waban  on  that  hill 
was  not  forgotten.  They  went  a  second  time  on  the  11th 
of  November,  just  a  fortnight  from  the  former  meeting. 
And  now  a  great  many  more  Indians  have  come  ;  the  news 
has  spread  that  the  Englishman  has  learned  their  language. 
3* 
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and  has  a  message  from  the  Great  Spirit  for  them.  Piam- 
bouhou  and  his  people  have  taken  the  path  through  forest  1 
and  swamp, — no  war  path  this  time, —  and  are  waiting  in 
Waban's  wigwam. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  again  Mr.  Eliot's  companion.    I  do  not  i 
know  that  any  other  white  man  went  with  them,  but  it  is 
not  unlikely.    They  find  that  seats  have  been  provided  for 
them.    I  wish  Mr.  Wilson  had  given  us  a  few  more  partic- 
ulars about  this  meeting.    It  is  not,  to  be  sure,  of  much  I 
importance,  but  I  should  like  to  know  about  these  seats. 
Were  they  logs  rolled  into  the  wigwam,  or  piles  of  skins,  I 
or  frames  of  basket-work,  or  rude  benches  put  together  by  in 
the  Indians,  for  their  chair-occupying  visitors  ?    The  Indi-  ; 
ans  themselves  needed  neither  benches  nor  chairs.    This  is  i. 
what  Mr.  Roger  Williams  says  of  their  manner  of  sitting  :  k 
"  On  any  tidings,  they  sit  round,  double,  or  treble,  or  more.  1 
I  have  seen  near  a  thousand  in  a  round  where  English  could  2 
not  sit  near  half  so  many.    Every  man  hath  a  pipe,  and  a 
deep  silence  they  make,  and  attention  give  to  the  speaker."  i 
Another  writer  describes  some  interview  where  "  the  Indian  pi 
Sachem  lay  along  on  the  ground  upon  a  mat ;  his  nobility  k 
sat  around  with  their  legs  doubled  up,  their  knees  touching  £ 
their  chin,  and  with  much  sober  gravity  they  attended  the 
interpreter's  speech." 

Mr.  Eliot  and  Mr.  Wilson  were  gentlemen,  and  Waban  ^ 
was  a  gentleman,  and  Piambouhou,  in  their  Indian  manner;  I 
so  they  have  met  with  a  grave  courtesy  in  their  greeting ; 
and,  after  sitting  down  awhile,  a  prayer  in  English  was  ( 
first  offered  as  before.  Then,  with  that  care  for  the  chil-  f  ■. 
drcn,  which  was  a  characteristic  feature  of  Mr.  Eliot's  min-  |* 
istry,  he  began  to  catechize  the  wild  little  creatures  before  L 
him,  with  these  three  ({ucstions  : 
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"  Who  made  you  and  all  the  world?  "  asked  Mr.  Eliot. 
And  his  little  Indians  answered,  "  God." 

"  Who  do  yon  look  should  save  you  and  redeem  you  from 
sin  and  hell  ? ' '  was  the  next  question.  And  the  third,  i  £  How 
many  commandments  hath  God  given  you  to  keep  ?  "  So  all 
the  children,  one  by  one,  were  questioned ;  and  these  three 
things  having  been  asked  over  and  over  again,  those  who 
came  last  found  it  more  easy  to  answer,  from  hearing  what 

j  Mr.  Eliot  taught  the  first  to  say. 

It  is  pleasant  to  picture  to  ourselves  that  scene.  The 
ministers  sit  on  the  "  seats  provided  "  for  them.  All  round, 
in  several  rows,  are  the  parents  and  other  grown  people, 

I "  with  much  sober  gravity,"  and  "  making  a  deep  silence." 
In  the  midst  of  the  inner  circle  stand  the  children,  little 

I  bronze  figures,  looking  with  grave,  steadfast  eyes  upon  Mr. 
Eliot,  and  repeating  his  instructions  in  that  wild  though  not 

;  unmusical  speech. 

By  the  frequent  repetition  of  these  questions  and  answers 
in  catechizing  the  children,  and  from  the  remarks  and  ex- 
planations of  Mr.  Eliot,  the  parents,  too,  as  we  are  told, 
learned  perfectly  enough  to  teach  the  children  before  he 
came  again. 

The  sermon  in  the  Indian  language  followed,  and  lasted 
for  an  hour  ;  but,  long  as  it  was,  none  of  the  congregation 
slept,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to 
Mr.  Wilson.  This  was  the  preface:  "We  are  come  to 
bring  you  good  news  from  the  great  God  Almighty,  Maker 
of  heaven  and  earth ;  and  to  tell  you  how  evil  and  wicked 
men  may  come  to  be  good,  so  as  while  they  live  they  may 
I  be  happy,  and  when  they  die  they  may  go  to  God  and  live 
in  heaven." 

j     Good  news,  indeed  !    Glad  tidings  of  great  joy  !  Here, 
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once  again  in  the  world's  long  history,  to  the  poor  the 
gospel  is  preached.  And  not  without  effect ;  one  of  the 
hearers,  at  least,  was  much  overcome,  and  poured  out 
many  tears.  After  the  sermon,  an  old  man  present 
suddenly  asked  whether  it  were  not  too  late  for  such  an 
old  man  as  he,  who  was  near  death,  to  repent  or  seek 
after  God  ? 

What  an  energy  of  compassion  the  ministers  must  have 
felt  on  hearing  this  !  How  gladly  Mr.  Eliot  opened  his 
Bible,  and  translated,  for  that  forlorn  penitent,  their  Sa- 
viour's words  as  recorded  by  St.  Matthew. 

u  And  about  the  eleventh  hour,  he  went  out,  and 
found  others  standing  idle,  and  saith  unto  them,  Why 
stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle  ?  They  say  unto  him, 
Because  no  man  hath  hired  us.  He  saith  unto  them, 
Go  ye  also  into  the  vineyard,  and  whatsoever  is  right, 
that  shall  ye  receive." 

Never  had  that  poor  barbarian  heart  heard  of  such  love 
before.  No  man  had  hired  him  till  this  the  eleventh  hour 
of  his  day,  and  gladly  now  did  he  turn  his  feeble  steps  to 
the  vineyard  of  the  merciful  Lord. 

Another  of  the  company  inquired  how  the  English  came 
to  differ  so  much  from  the  Indians,  if  all  had  but  one  Father 
at  first?  This  was  explained  as  clearly  as  possible,  and 
other  questions  followed.  Among  them  was  this,  "  How 
comes  it  to  pass  that  the  sea  water  is  salt,  and  the  land 
water  is  fresh  ?  " 

The  ministers  answered  that  it  was  so  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  God,  as  strawberries  are  sweet  and  cranberries 
sour,  and  attempted  to  give  some  explanation  of  the  natural 
Qftllgee  of  the  difference;  but  this  part  the  Indians  seem  not 
so  well  to  have  understood.    It  must  have  been  not  a  little 
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difficult  to  address  minds  of  which  the  ignorance  was  so 
utterly  unbroken  and  profound.  No  wonder  Mr.  Wilson 
calls  them  "the  saddest  spectacles  of  misery  upon  earth." 

Finally,  one  present  asked  if  a  man  had  committed  some 
great  sin,  as  stealing  goods,  and  had  not  been  punished  by 
the  Sachem,  but  had  restored  the  goods,  is  all  well  now  ? 
Strongly  and  strangely  impressed  on  human  consciousness 
is  this  link  that  unites  suffering  to  sin.  The  Indian  felt 
that  restoration  of  stolen  property  was  not  enough.  There 
was  something  behind  that.  There  still  remained  the  fact 
of  the  theft.  Thus,  there  struggles  through  this  man's 
question  the  dim,  almost  universally  found  notion  of  the 
necessity  of  punishment,  of  expiation. 

He  was  told  of  the  holiness  of  God,  and  how  sins  with 
which  men  may  not  be  angry,  are  an  offence  against  Him, 
and  need  forgiveness  through  Jesus  Christ.  The  inquirer 
hung  down  his  head,  and  seemed  abashed.  Perhaps  the 
ministers  had  spoken  so  earnestly  as  to  seem  severe.  The 
Indian  drew  back  with  an  appearance  of  sorrow  and  shame, 
and  faltered  out,  "  Me  little  know  Jesus  Christ,  or  me 
should  seek  him  better." 

Mr.  Eliot  comforted  him  by  telling  him  to  remember 
the  faint,  early  dawn  of  morning,  before  the  sun  rises  and 
brings  the  full  glowing  day.  So  must  it  be  with  the 
Indians  in  their  knowledge  of  God.  Thus,  kind  Mr.  Eliot 
comforted  the  humble  fellow  in  his  faint,  early  dawn, 
where  was  hardly  a  glimmering  yet  of  the  Christian  day. 

And  now,  the  afternoon  being  spent,  and  night  almost 
come,  a  prayer  was  made  in  the  Indian  language,  by  Mr. 
Eliot,  who,  thanks  to  Job  Nesutan  and  to  his  own  untiring 
zeal,  now  spoke  it  so  well  as  to  be  perfectly  understood  by 
the  Indians  present,  as  they  afterwards  told  him. 
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During  this  prayer  the  Indians  were  much  affected.  One 
of  the  men  wept  abundantly,  so  that  his  tears  dropped  down 
on  the  ground  where  he  was  standing,  and  the  Englishmen, 
seeing  his  emotion,  could  not  refrain  from  weeping  with  him. 

Home  again  to  Boston  and  Roxbury,  where  next  day 
came  to  Mr.  Eliot's  house  one  of  these  hearers,  and  with 
tears  told  him  his  feelings,  and  how,  all  night  long,  the 
Indians  at  Waban's  could  not  sleep,  partly  from  trouble  of 
mind,  and  partly  from  wonder  at  the  things  they  had  heard. 

I  think,  on  this  encouragement,  Mr.  Eliot  studied  harder 
than  ever  with  his  Indian,  Job  Nesutan. 

"  Gently  now  the  wild  wind  breatheth 

On  elm-tree  old, 
For  which  the  hanging  creeper  wreatheth 

Its  purple  fold  ; 
Softly,  on  the  bronzed  oak 
Bearing  mark  of  thunder-stroke. 

'*  it  churmeth  to  the  yellow  bass 

A  dreamy  lay  ; 
The  crimson  maple  then  to  pass 

It  hastes  away  ; 
Now  it  fondly  stoops  to  talk 
To  the  golden-leaved  sumach. 

"  Through  the  wood  it  whispereth  low, 

Consoling  all,  — 
*  Give  not  way  to  care  or  woe,  — 

The  leaves  may  fall, 
But  again  the  cheery  spring 
Back  both  leaves  and  flowers  will  bring.'  " 
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ABAN  is  called  a  merchant  in  the  old 
records.  That  word,  merchant,  makes  us 
think  of  wharves  and  ware-houses ;  of  ves- 
sels arriving  and  departing ;  of  clerks  writ- 
ing in  great  leather-bound  books ;  of  huge 
piles  of  bales  and  boxes  ;  of  reading  and 
sending  letters  ;  of  insurance  and  banks. 

Let  us  go  to  Waban's  counting-room  and  ware-house, 
ind  see  his  merchandise.  On  our  way  we  may  notice  his 
shipping,  that  canoe  drawn  up  and  hid  among  the  bushes. 
/V  bark  wigwam  stands  on  the  hill-side.  A  deer  has  been 
iilled,  and  lies  on  the  ground  before  the  entrance.  Tart 
)f  the  meat  will  be  sold  to  the  English,  and  Mr.  Edward 
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Jackson,  who  stands  looking  on,  has  already  bargained  for 
the  skin. 

This,  or  such  as  this,  I  suppose  to  be  what  is  meant 
when  "  The  Wind"  is  called  a  merchant.  Being  a  man  of 
discretion  and  justice,  and  a  near  neighbor  to  the  white 
settlers,  he  may,  it  is  very  likely,  have  been  a  sort  of  agent 
between  them  and  his  own  people.  Perhaps  he  went  to 
Boston  sometimes,  to  sell  venison  and  other  game,  which 
he  had  either  taken  himself  or  bought  from  other  Indians. 
Sometimes  he  would  dispose  of  his  goods  in  Cambridge. 


I  like  to  think,  though  of  course  I  cannot  know  it  with 
certainty,  but  it  pleases  me  to  think  that,  probably,  Waban 
walked  about  over  the  very  places  where  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  walking.  In  the  garden  of  the  house  where  I  am  writ- 
ing, were  found,  thirty  years  ago,  stone  arrow-heads,  and 
pieces  of  flint  belonging  to  that  departed  people.  I  have 
some  of  them  still  in  my  possession ;  and,  just  behind  my 
garden,  the  land  wTas  called  Wigwam  Neck.  So,  you  see,  j 
Indians  were  about  this  very  spot ;  and  wThy  not  Waban  j 
himself,  whose  home  was  not  very  far  off,  only  twro  miles 
and  a  half,  in  1646  ? 

More  than  two  hundred  years  ago  !  And  now,  no  longer 
Indians,  with  their  bark  huts,  live  here,  but  I,  who  write 
this  in  my  house  of  framed  timber,  with  its  carpeted  floors, 
and  hearth-rugs,  and  fires  of  hard  coal,  and  plants  in  the| 
windows,  and  book-cases,  and  Bibles,  and  pens  and  paper.( 
I  dip  my  pen  into  the  ink  again  to  describe  for  you  a 
Wigwam,  the  only  sort  of  dwelling  once  known  to  Beacon 
Bill,  and  State-street,  and  beautiful  Jamaica  Plain,  andj 
Brook]  inc. 

The  Indians1  houses  varied  in  size  and  comfort,  just  ad 
ours  vary  from  each  other,  according  to  the  means,  industry! 
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and  preference  of  the  builders.  It  has  often  been  remarked 
that  the  Indians  showed  a  fine  taste  in  the  selection  of  the 
places  where  they  erected  their  dwellings.  Their  choice 
was  in  part  decided  by  convenience.  There  must  be  a  slope 
to  allow  the  rains  to  run  off ;  for  the  sake  of  wood  for  burn- 
ing, trees  must  be  at  hand ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  be  near 
some  river,  or  brook,  or  living  spring.  Now  where  there 
is  this  combination  of  hill,  and  grove,  and  water,  there  is 
necessarily  much  of  beauty.  Still,  I  do  not  question  but 
the  mind  of  the  Indian  was  pleasantly  affected  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  scenery  in  the  midst  of  which  he  lived.  The 
winds  were  his  playfellows,  the  stars  of  heaven  his  guides, 
the  forest  his  home,  the  river  his  pathway,  the  broad  lake 
his  place  of  pastime.  It  is  we,  the  half-civilized,  who  have 
lost  the  savage  insight,  and  not  yet  won  the  full  Christian 
possession  of  our  beautiful  earth,  who  are  guilty  of  indiffer- 
ence towards  it. 

We  work  too  hard  in  shops,  we  go  too  much  to  parties, 
we  read  too  many  novels  and  newspapers,  we  think  and 
talk  too  much  of  ourselves  and  of  each  other,  our  daily  life 
is  too  little  earnest,  for  us  to  love  as  we  should  the  serene 
stars  and  the  flowing  streams  of  our  all-bountiful  Father. 
It  is  stated,  by  those  who  have  observed  the  fact,  that,  to  one 
fresh  from  the  din  of  a  town,  the  singing  of  birds  in  the 
country  is,  at  first,  inaudible.  Their  melody  is  gushing  all 
around  and  above  him,  but  he  cannot  hear  it  until  his  ear 
has  been  cleared  from  the  roar  and  rattle  of  the  streets,  and 
put,  as  it  were,  in  tune  with  the  country.  Perhaps  this 
may  be  literally  true  ;  at  any  rate,  the  tendency  of  our 
much  toil,  our  caring  about  many  things  superfluous,  if  not 
sinful,  is,  to  deaden  eye,  and  ear,  and  heart,  to  the  loveli- 
ness of  this  "good"  world,  our  present  dwelling-place,. 
4 
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made  for  us  by  unimaginable  power  and  skill,  and  furnished 
by  infinite  love. 

In  our  neglect  of  nature  and  indifference  to  it,  there  is 
ingratitude :  for  we  know,  which  the  Indian  did  not,  that  it 
is  "He  who  stretcheth  out  the  north  over  the  empty  place, 
and  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing.  He  bindeth  up  the 
waters  in  his  thick  clouds ;  and  divideth  the  sea  with  his 
power  ;  and  by  his  Spirit  hath  garnished  the  heavens." 

All  that  "the  first-born  of  the  soil"  knew,  was,  that 
something  within  him  was  touched  by  the  clouds  of  sunset, 
and  the  wail  of  the  pine-trees,  and  the  blue  sparkling  water; 
so  he  chose  a  pleasant  spot,  where  such  things  were,  and 
began  to  build  his  wigwam.  A  few  slender  saplings  were 
first  fixed  in  the  ground  in  a  circular  or  oval  shape,  then 
bent,  and  firmly  bound  together,  at  the  top,  by  strips  of  bark 
or  skin.  This  was  the  frame  of  the  house,  which  was  in 
the  form  of  a  cone,  eight  or  nine  feet  high.  The  covering 
came  next.  That  was  either  of  coarse  mats,  woven  from 
rushes  and  sewed  together  with  fibres  of  bark,  or,  in  the 
better  sort  of  houses,  of  large  pieces  of  birch  bark,  which 
can  be  readily  removed  from  the  tree  in  great  sheets.  In  a 
little  round  house  thus  constructed,  of  fourteen  or  sixteen 
feet  in  extent,  two  families  sometimes  lived.  But  many  of 
the  houses  were  larger,  even  sixty  or  a  hundred  feet  long, 
and  thirty  feet  broad.  The  door  was  a  hanging  mat,  or 
slight  piece  of  bark,  which  was  lifted  by  those  wishing  to 
pass  in  or  out,  and  then  fell  down  of  itself.  After  they 
began  to  deal  with  the  English,  the  door  was  frequently 
made  of  a  blanket.  On  the  floor  the  fire  was  kindled,  the 
smoke  escaping  through  the  central  part  of  the  roof,  where 
was  a  hole  for  that  purpose.  In  the  larger  houses  there 
were  three  or  four  fires,  made  at  convenient  distances.  To 
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prevent  the  smoke  from  beating  down,  a  little  mat  was  hung 
on  the  top  of  the  house,  which  served  as  a  screen  against 
the  wind,  and  when  it  rained  this  mat  could  be  drawn  down 
so  as  to  cover  the  opening.  I  suppose  the  inmates  had  to 
take  their  choice  between  rain  and  smoke.  This  hole  an- 
swered another  purpose,  too ;  when  they  were  going  to 
leave  their  houses  for  a  little  while,  the  door  was  secured 
by  a  cord,  and  then  the  last  man,  who  stayed  within  to  make 
all  fast,  climbed  out  through  this  chimney. 

This,  then,  was  the  sort  of  house  in  which  our  u  mer- 
chant," Waban,  lived.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  his  furniture. 
There  are,  of  course,  no  closets ;  and,  instead  of  shelves,  are 
baskets,  in  which  the  clothing  and  provisions  of  the  family 
are  kept.  Bags,  too,  there  are,  or  sacks  made  of  hemp, 
which  will  hold  five  or  six  bushels.  The  bed,  or  sleeping 
place,  is  of  rude  sla.bs,  and  raised  about  a  foot  from  the 
ground.  It  is  six  or  eight  feet  broad,  and  large  enough  for 
several  persons  to  lie  upon,  and  is  spread  with  mats,  over 
which  are  laid  bear-skins  and  deer-skins. 

Tasunsquaw's  household  utensils  consist  of  a  few  pots 
made  of  clay,  in  the  shape  of  an  egg  without  the  top  ;  of 
some  dishes,  spoons,  ladles  and  bowls,  of  a  white,  fine-grained 
wood ;  some  water-pails  made  of  birch-bark  folded  square, 
with  a  handle  or  bail,  and  capable  of  holding  two  or  three 
gallons.  There  is,  perhaps,  an  English  bucket,  and,  what 
we  should  esteem  a  great  curiosity,  some  hand-baskets  made 
of  crab-shells.  For  ornament,  there  are  some  decorated 
mats,  two  or  three  deers'  heads,  and  some  deers'  feet,  harts' 
horns  and  eagles'  claws,  stuck  about  the  house.  We  don't 
hear  of  any  bright  feathers,  but  I  should  think  some  houses 
would  have  them.  On  the  floor  are  bundles  of  flags,  and 
sedge,  and  rushes,  to  make  mats  of. 
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And  now  for  what  Waban  might  have  to  sell.  Mr. 
Eliot  says  they  found  something  to  sell,  at  market,  all  the 
year.  In  winter,  brooms,  staves,  eel-pots,  baskets,  mats, 
turkeys.  In  spring,  fish,  cranberries,  strawberries.  In 
summer,  fish,  whortleberries,  grapes.  In  autumn,  fish, 
cranberries,  venison.  The  sale  of  the  skins  of  animals 
taken  in  hunting  was  an  important  part  of  their  traffic. 
The  largest  game  that  traversed  these  woods  till  he  fell 
before  the  Indian  craft,  or  the  English  musket,  was  the 
moose,  a  huge  animal  of  the  deer  family.  He  was  as  large 
as  our  largest  horses,  and  weighed  sometimes  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds.  When  not  in  motion,  his  long  legs  and  great 
branching  horns  gave  him  an  awkward  appearance  ;  but  he 
seemed  a  majestic  creature  when  seen  dashing  along  on  a 
swift  trot.  It  is  said  that  he  could  trot  twenty  miles  in  an 
hour ;  and  in  Maine,  where  the  moose  is  still  found,  one 
recently  trotted,  with  two  men  in  a  sleigh,  one  hundred 
miles  in  ten  hours. 

He  lives  on  the  bark  and  twigs  of  trees,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer is  continually  roaming  about ;  but,  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  he  selects  a  place  where  his  favorite  trees  are  abun- 
dant, and  where  there  is  good  water,  and  in  these  winter 
quarters  he  remains,  if  undisturbed,  till  spring.  The  horns 
of  the  moose  are  of  great  size,  weighing  over  fifty  pounds. 
Moose  hill,  in  Maine,  is  so  called  from  the  fact  that  the 
skeleton  of  a  moose  was  found  hung  fast  between  two  trees 
by  the  horns ;  the  trees  stood  seven  feet  apart.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  animal,  in  passing  between  the  trees, 
accidentally  struck  his  horns,  and,  in  struggling  to  get 
away,  only  became  more  fast,  and  finally  died  there,  poor 
fellow. 

The  Indians  bad  two  ways  of  hunting  the  moose.    In  the 
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summer,  they  would  lie  in  wait  for  them  on  the  shore  of 
some  pond  or  lake,  and  shoot  them  as  they  came  down  to 
drink  or  to  wade  into  the  water  to  escape  the  flies.  But 
the  favorite  time  for  hunting  was  in  winter  or  spring. 
Then,  when  there  was  a  thick  crust  on  the  snow,  the  moose- 
hunter  would  put  on  his  snow-shoes,  and  follow  the  track 
for  days,  till  he  had  run  down  his  game.  Besides  the 
fatigue  and  exposure,  there  was  also  some  danger  in  moose- 
hunting.  When  the  animal  was  too  tired  to  run  any  longer, 
he  stopped  and  prepared  to  fight ;  and,  as  he  could  strike 
with  his  fore  feet,  or  kick  with  his  hind  feet,  hard  enough 
to  kill  a  man  with  a  single  blow,  the  hunter  had  need  to 
use  his  utmost  care  and  skill  in  securing  his  prey. 

The  flesh  of  the  moose  was  considered  peculiarly  sweet 
and  nourishing.  The  Indians  said  a  hearty  meal  of  it  ena- 
bled them  to  travel  further  than  any  other  animal  food. 
The  tongue,  and  especially  the  nose,  or  rather  the  upper 
lip,  which  hangs  greatly  over  the  lower,  are  considered 
great  delicacies  at  the  present  time.  The  skin  makes  ex- 
cellent buff  leather,  and  is  strong,  soft  and  light.  The 
Indians  made  their  snow-shoes  of  it,  by  the  aid  of  which  they 
succeeded  in  overtaking  animals  so  swift.  AVhen  the  heat 
of  the  sun  or  the  wTarm  rains  had  a  little  softened  the  sur- 
face of  the  snow,  the  heavy  moose  would  break  through  the 
crust,  sink  and  flounder,  and  thus  his  flight  wrould  be 
|  impeded.  The  Indian  hunter,  on  his  broad  snow-shoes, 
j  followed  the  poor  animal's  tracks,  and  seldom  failed  to 
>j  overtake  and  kill  him. 

The  American  rein-deer,  called  the  Caribou]  used  to 
■  come  sometimes  in  the  early  spring  to  this  part  of  New 
[  England,  travelling  northward  again  in  autumn. 
I    More  numerous  than  these  were  the  common,  or  Virgin? 
4.* 
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ian  deer,  with  branched  horns,  and  hide  of  a  brown  color. 
This  species  of  game  was  much  sought  for  its  flesh  and  for 
its  skin  ;  and  the  Indians  had  many  ingenious  ways  of  per- 
suading them  to  venture  within  bowshot.  Sometimes,  by 
waving  a  stick  to  which  something  red  was  fastened,  some- 
times, by  lying  on  their  backs  and  kicking  their  heels  up 
into  the  air,  they  attracted  the  attention  of  the  deer,  which, 
coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  unfamiliar  object,  at  length 
paid  for  its  curiosity  with  its  life. 

Sometimes  a  great  many  hunters  united  to  drive  the 
woods,  as  it  is  called.  Spreading  themselves  through  the 
forest,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  only  one  apparent 
opening  in  their  circle,  they  drew  gradually  closer  together, 
and,  with  loud  shouts,  drove  the  game  before  them.  The 
frightened  creatures  heard  the  noises  behind  and  about  them ; 
only  one  point  seemed  still  and  safe,  and  thither  they  ran,  to 
fall  by  the  unerring  arrows  of  the  hunters  lying  in  silent 
ambush  there. 

Another  method  was,  to  set  traps  for  the  deer,  by  means 
of  a  pole  bent  down,  and  a  rope  made  of  bark  or  tough  roots 
with  a  noose  in  it.  It  was  such  a  contrivance  as  this  which 
the  pilgrims  from  the  Mayflower  came  upon,  when,  in  the 
first  month  of  their  arrival  on  the  shores  of  Plymouth,  they 
lost  their  way,  and  wandered  in  the  woods  till  they  came  to 
a  tree  where  a  young  shoot  was  bent  down  over  a  bow,  and 
some  acorns  strewed  underneath.  Stephen  Hopkins  said  it 
was  to  catch  some  deer ;  and  William  Bradford,  when  it 
gave  a  sudden  jerk  up,  was  caught  by  the  legs. 

That  must  have  been  rather  a  pleasant  part  of  the  Indi- 
ans' life,  when,  about  harvest  time,  ten  or  twenty  went  to- 
gether, with  their  wives  and  the  children,  and  built  up  little 
hunting  houses  of  barks  and  rushes,  and  set  and  baited  their 
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traps.  These  traps  were  visited  once  a  day,  and  not  seldom 
the  Indian  found  a  wolf  had  been  there  before  him,  and  had 
carried  off  the  best  part  of  the  deer.  Then  a  trap  was  made 
for  the  wolf ;  a  falling  trap  with  a  great  weight  of  stone  to 
crush  the  robber. 

Among  the  other  animals  sought  for  their  skins,  were 
the  beaver  and  the  otter,  and  several  species  of  the  weasel 
genus.  The  great  warmth  and  beauty  of  the  beaver's 
skin  gave  that  animal  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  the 
Indians,  who  also  admired  its  sagacity  in  building  houses 
and  dams.  The  beavers  were  astonishingly  numerous  in 
New  England  in  those  days,  and  many  thousands  of  skins 
were  sent  annually  to  the  mother-country. 

Now,  beaver  and  Indian  are  alike  gone  from  the  streams 
they  haunted,  though  a  few  traces  of  both  yet  linger  among 
us.  Many  a  district  has  a  stream  still  called  Beaver  Brook, 
and  there  are  even,  in  some  places,  remains  of  the  dams 
they  built.  Manamooskeagin,  which  means  "  much  or 
many  beavers,"  was  the  Indian  name  of  Abington,  a  town 
in  Plymouth  County,  Massachusetts. 

Of  the  weasels,  the  skins  most  prized  were  the  white 
winter  coats  of  the  ermine,  and  the  beautiful  brown  of  the 
pine-marten,  once  abundant  everywhere  in  our  forests,  and 
still  so  numerous  in  the  north,  that  more  than  thirty 
thousand  skins  have  been  sent  from  Canada  in  a  single 
year. 

The  raccoon  was  another  object  of  chase,  not  only  for  its 
flesh,  which  even  the  white  settlers  thought  not  much  infe- 
rior to  lamb,  but  for  its  fur,  still  considered  by  hatters  next 
in  value  to  that  of  the  beaver.  Of  the  raccoons'  skins  arc 
now  made  many  of  the  finer  chaise-robes  and  sleigh-robes, 
so  much  in  use.     The  Indians,  though  they  did  not  need 
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the  skins  for  this  purpose,  had  plenty  of  uses  for  them,  in 
their  bed-clothing,  seats,  pouches  and  bags,  besides  having 
a  ready  sale  for  what  they  could  spare  to  the  English. 

Foxes,  and  muskrats,  and  squirrels,  were  also  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston  at  that  time  ;  and  the  Canada  lynx, 
called  the  wild-cat,  "  whose  fatal  eye,  with  the  yellow  heat 
of  ferocity  in  it,  compels  a  sort  of  shiver  from  us  as  we  see 
it  in  the  act  of  springing  on  its  unconscious  prey,  amidst 
the  broken  rocks,  the  decaying  logs  and  tangled  firs  of  a 
northern  forest."  There,  too,  was  the  stealthy  bear  ;  and 
the  dreaded  wolf  prowled  about  the  new  villages.  An  old 
historian  says,  "  A  man  could  not  halloo  in  the  night,  as 
one  did  in  a  swamp  near  Watertown,  upon  the  howling  of 
a  pack  of  wolves,  fearing  to  be  devoured  by  them,  but  his 
neighbors  thought  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Indians, 
who  were  torturing  him  to  death."  Such  an  accident  raised 
an  alarm  in  all  the  towns  about  the  bay,  on  the  19th  of 
September,  1642. 

And  now  for  the  lions  that  ranged  these  New  England 
woods.  Says  the  old  writer,  "  Some  people,  lost  in  the 
woods  about  Cape  Ann,  have  heard  such  terrible  roarings 
as  have  made  them  much  aghast,  which  must  be  either 
devils  or  lions,  there  being  no  other  creatures  wThich  use  to 
roar,  saving  bears,  which  have  not  such  a  terrible  kind  of 
roaring."  It  is  not  wonderful  that  any,  lost  and  wandering 
in  the  strange  and  solemn  woods,  should  suffer  from  fear. 
The  very  swaying  and  tossing  of  the  old  trees  themselves, 
as  the  night  wind  moaned  and  sobbed  through  their  boughs, 
had  something  awful  about  it.  Doubtless,  too,  they  did 
hear  wild  noises  from  unseen  animals,  and  their  fright  made 
the  sounds  more  alarming.  Besides,  the  woods  were  full 
of  Indians,  who  were  accustomed  to  entice  animals  within 
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reach  by  imitating  their  cries,  as  the  howling  of  wolves, 
the  bleating  of  fawns,  the  gobbling  of  wild  turkeys,  the  hoot- 
ing of  owls,  and  the  like.  Some  of  the  sounds  may  have 
been  made  by  men ;  but,  whatever  the  creatures  were  that 
made  the  travellers  aghast  with  terrible  roarings,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  were  neither  u  devils  nor  lions." 

The  noblest  native  bird  of  America  is  unquestionably  the 
wild  turkey,  which  formerly  abounded  in  this  region.  Mr. 
Eliot,  you  remember,  mentions  it  among  the  things  which  the 
Indians  sold.  The  wild  turkey  is  larger  than  the  tame  bird, 
and  its  flesh  is  of  superior  flavor.  The  Indians  call  it  "  the 
white  man's  meat."  Though  these  birds  eat  various  grains 
and  berries,  and  even  young  frogs  and  lizards,  the  acorn  is 
their  favorite  food ;  and,  wherever  acorns  were  abundant, 
there  the  turkeys  gathered  in  large  numbers.  There  are 
various  ways  of  taking  them  without  shooting  them.  One 
way,  still  practised  in  the  Western  States,  is,  to  make  a  pen 
of  wood,  with  a  small  opening  below  just  large  enough  for 
a  turkey  to  crowd  through.  Some  corn  is  placed  inside  the 
pen,  and  the  turkey  creeps  in  to  get  it ;  —  when  once  with- 
in, he  looks  up  to  find  some  way  of  escape,  but  never  thinks 
of  the  hole  below,  through  which  he  entered. 

In  nets,  spread  beneath  the  oaks,  the  Indians  captured 
I  turkeys,  geese  and  cranes."  Why  should  not  Waban's 
family  secure  a  great  flock  of  them,  under  their  oaks  in 
Cambridge,  in  that  winter  of  1646  ? 

The  wild  geese  still  go  flying  over  us  twice  a  year.  In 
autumn,  on  their  way  to  the  south,'  and  again  in  the 
spring,  their  "honk!  honk  ! "  is  heard  as  they  return  to 
their  haunts  far  in  the  north.  The  Indians  used  to  deceive 
these  birds  by  imitating  their  call,  when  the  flock,  lowering 
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their  flight  or  alighting,  soon  fell  victims  to  the  sure  arrow 
or  the  ready  net. 

The  crane,  also,  is  a  bird  of  passage,  flying  in  flocks  of  i 
fifty  or  sixty,  occasionally  alighting  for  food.  The  cranes 
fly  very  high,  and  their  note  is  louder  than  that  of  any 
other  bird,  and  is  often  heard  in  the  clouds  when  the  bird 
itself  is  entirely  unseen.  The  whooping  crane,  as  it  is 
called,  is  the  largest  of  the  feathered  tribe  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  very  shy,  never  venturing  near  the  dwelling 
of  man. 

But  more  numerous  than  these  were  the  pigeons,  "  very 
delicate  in  strawberry-time,"  says  one  of  the  old  authori- 
ties. Beech-nuts  and  acorns,  as  well  as  strawberries,  are 
the  food  of  the  pigeon  ;  and  they  go  in  flocks,  not  of  thou- 
sands only,  but  of  millions.  They  fly  with  great  swiftness, 
and  the  crowding,  fluttering  multitudes  make  the  woods 
where  they  alight  resound  with  the  thunder-like  roar  of 
their  wings.  You  may  be  sure  Waban  had  his  share  of 
the  pigeons. 

Sometimes  he  caught  a  grouse,  or  "  painted  bird,"  as  the 
Indians  named  it ;  sometimes  a  £ :  dusky-dotted  partridge, 
with  its  low  chirrup  and  quick  pattering  feet." 

"Of  course,  Waban  had  his  canoe.  Mr.  Roger  Williams, 
who  was  a  great  friend  of  the  Wampanoag  chief,  Massasoit, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  Indian  customs,  says,  "  I  have 
seen  a  native  go  into  the  woods  with  his  hatchet,  carrying 
only  a  basket  of  corn  with  him,  and  stones  to  strike  a  fire. ! 
When  he  had  felled  his  tree,  being  a  chestnut,  he  made  a 
little  house  or  shed  of  the  bark  of  it.  He  puts  fire,  and 
follows  the  burning  of  it  with  fire  in  the  midst  in  many! 
places  ;  boils  his  corn,  hath  the  brook  by  him,  and  some- 
times angles  for  a  little  fish.    So  he  continues  burning  and 
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hewing  till  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  lying  there  at  his  work 
alone,  he  has  finished  his  boat ;  he  gets  help  to  launch  it, 
and  goes  out  on  the  ocean  to  fish.  Some  canoes, "  adds 
Mr.  Williams,  "  carry  three  or  four,  some,  twenty  or  thirty 
men." 

But  there  was  another  way  of  making  a  canoe.  The 
frame  being  constructed  of  the  lightest  and  strongest  kinds 
of  wood,  bent  to  an  approved  shape,  over  it  was  laid  the 
bark  of  a  large  white  birch  tree,  which  is  often  found  of 
size  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  exterior  of  the  vessel. 
This  is  firmly  sewed  at  the  ends  and  to  the  gunwale  with 
the  dried  sinews  of  a  deer,  or  the  tough  roots  of  the  white 
cedar  or  spruce,  drawn  out  into  threads ;  bars  or  cross- 
pieces  are  also  sewed  in,  the  seams  are  smeared  with  the 
resin  of  the  pine,  and  there  is  ready  a  vessel  so  light  that 
it  may  be  carried  on  the  shoulders  from  stream  to  stream, 
and  so  buoyant  that  it  is  safe  among  stormy  waves  and 
breakers. 

Let  us  imagine  Waban  in  a  canoe  of  this  sort  on  his 
river,  the  Charles.  He  is  in  search  of  salmon.  This  shy 
and  restless  fish,  the  most  beautiful  of  any  that  swim  in  our 
waters,  travels  by  night,  when  the  stars  are  shining  brightly 
and  all  the  world  below  lies  wrapt  in  silence.  They  are 
riow  frightened  from  most  of  our  rivers  by  our  clattering 
mills  and  steamboats,  but  they  were  once  so  numerous  that 
three  of  them  were  considered  equal  to  one  shad ;  and  one 
Indian,  in  times  forever  gone  by,  has  been  known  to  spear 
a  hundred  of  them  in  a  night  with  a  spear  of  one  tine. 
Waban's  spear-head  is  made  of  jasper,  or  hornstone,  and  he 
has  torches  of  dried  birch-bark,  which  throw  a  flood  of  light 
on  the  translucent  water,  till  every  object  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  is  distinctly  seen. 
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Or,  if  it  is  in  the  autumn,  the  pike  is  sought,  with  his 
duck-shaped  head,  brown  back,  and  sides  of  mottled  green. 
So  Waban  and  his  companion  glide  along  the  shallow  sides 
of  the  river, —  for  they  know,  though  they  never  read  any 
printed  book  of  natural  history,  that  in  the  autumn  this 
cunning  and  unamiable  fish  spends  his  days  in  deep  water, 
and  his  nights  in  the  shallows  along  the  shore ;  perhaps  for 
the  sake  of  the  warmth,  perhaps  in  order  to  capture  frogs 
and  small  land  animals.  At  any  rate,  there  he  lurks,  among 
flags,  and  bulrushes,  and  water-lilies,  till  Waban  spies  him, 
and  then  he  is  speared  and  transferred  to  the  canoe,  which 
glides  on.  It  makes  a  pretty  picture  ;  — the  slight  boat ;  the 
lighted  torch ;  the  wild  shores  of  the  stream,  hung  over 
with  trees  ;  the  still,  dark  autumn  night ;  the  two  figures, 
one  noiselessly  plying  the  oar,  the  other  looking  steadily 
into  the  water. 

Plenty  of  things  for  Waban  to  sell,  we  see.  There  were, 
moreover,  grapes,  and  raspberries,  and  blackberries,  and 
cranberries,  and,  best  of  all,  strawberries,  so  abundant  that 
Mr.  Roger  Williams  says  he  had  often  seen,  within  a  few 
miles'  compass,  as  many  as  would  fill  a  ship.  And  besides 
all  these  natural  productions,  God's  good  gifts  to  this  New 
England,  there  were  many  little  articles,  of  their  own  man- 
ufacture, in  demand.  Moccasins,  baskets,  brooms,  staves, 
eel-pots,  mats,  have  already  been  mentioned.  Plenty  of 
things  to  sell.  What,  on  the  other  hand,  was  there  to  be 
bought?  Much.  There  were  boards,  nails,  fish-hooks, 
chests,  water-pails,  tobacco,  hatchets,  glass-bottles,  iron 
pots,  blankets,  clothing,  a  gun,  biscuits,  whiskey  and  cider, 
though  Waban  did  not  have  much  to  do  with  these  last,  for 
he  was  a  temperate  man. 

Mr.  Eliot's  third  visit  to  this  merchant  was  on  the  26th 
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of  November,  of  the  same  year,  1646,  a  fortnight  later  than 
that  recorded  in  the  last  chapter.  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  this 
time  accompany  his  friend,  but  he  gives  an  account  of  what 
took  place  there,  in  the  same  little  book  from  which  I  have 
taken  many  of  the  particulars  already  related.  It  is  called 
"The  Day-Breaking,  if  not  the  Sun-Rising,  of  the  Gospel 
with  the  Indians  in  New  England,"  and  was  printed  in 
London  in  the  year  1647. 

But,  although  Mr.  Wilson  was  prevented  from  attending 
this  third  meeting,  Mr.  Eliot  did  not  go  alone.  Perhaps 
some  of  his  friends  from  Roxbury  accompanied  him  ;  per- 
haps Mr.  Shepard,  the  minister  of  Cambridge  ;  and,  per- 
haps, another  gentleman  of  Cambridge,  whose  name  will 
often  occur  in  the  course  of  this  history.  I  mean  Mr.  Dan- 
iel Gookin, —  Captain  Gookin,  he  was  styled,  —  who  had 
lived  in  Cambridge  about  two  years.  He  himself  says  that 
J  Mr.  Eliot  was  his  neighbor  and  intimate  friend,  at  the  time 
jwhen  he  first  attempted  this  enterprise  of  preaching  to  the 
(Indians  ;  and  we  learn,  from  other  sources,  that  Mr.  Goo- 
Ikin  so  often  accompanied  Mr.  Eliot  in  his  visits  to  the  Indi- 
lans,  as  to  be  called  his  constant,  pious  and  persevering 
■companion. 

I  There  are  several  more  wigwams  on  Waban's  hill,  now. 
■than  when  we  first  went  there  six  weeks  ago.  In  order  to 
jhear  more  readily  the  wonderful  tidings,  they  have  moved, 
■from  about  Concord,  and  other  places  perhaps  even  more 
■distant.  There  is  an  increased  seriousness,  also.  When 
ibhe  usual  catechism  and  sermon  were  ended,  many  ques- 
tions were  asked  by  the  Indians  ;  as,  What  is  a  spirit  7 

'Why  did  the  English  call  them  Indians,  since  they  did 
Riot  so  call  themselves  before  the  arrival  of  the  English  ? 

|Was  it  lawful  to  pray  to  the  devil  as  some  Indians  saj 
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or  must  they  pray  to  God  only  ?     Are  dreams  to  be 
believed  ? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  not  set  down ;  they 
had  "fit  answers/'  we  are  told.    But  the  great  desire  of 
the  natives,  at  this  time,  was  to  have  a  place  for  a  town,  I 
and  to  learn  to  spin. 

The  next  Saturday  night  Mr.  Eliot  had  some  visitors.  | 
I  think  of  him  as  sitting  by  his  fire,  his  preparations  for  the  I 
next  day's  sermons  finished,  talking  with  his  children,  or  ji 
learning  more  Indian  words  from  Job  Nesutan,  when  a  I 
knock  is  heard,  and  the  door  being  opened  admits  three  I 
men  and  four  children.  The  leader  is  a  wise  Indian,  named  I 
Wampas ;  the  oldest  of  the  boys  is  nine,  the  youngest  only  | 
four  years.  Wampas  has  come  to  offer  , these  children,  I 
one  of  them  his  own  son,  to  be  trained  up  among  the  1 
English.  When  Mr.  Eliot  asked  why  they  wished  this,  | 
Wampas  said  they  would  grow  rude  and  wicked  at  home,  I 
and  would  never  come  to  know  God,  which  he  hoped  they  ! 
would  do  if  they  were  constantly  among  the  English. 

The  other  two  men  were  young  and  strong  Indians,  who  j; 
wished  to  become  servants  in  English  families,  for  the  same  | 
purpose,  —  that  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Christianity.  ( 
The  young  men  were  placed  in  the  houses  of  two  of  the 
Roxbury  elders,  but  the  reception  of  the   children  was 
delayed.    Mr.  Eliot  must  have  been  sorry  to  send  those 
little  ones  away  again  with  Wampas,  but  as  yet  he  had  no 
place  ready  for  them.    He  did  now  all  that  was  in  his 
power,  in  promising  Wampas  that  the  children  should  be 
taught  as  soon  as  possible. 

But  if  Mr.  Eliot  was  sorry  to  send  back  the  savage 
babies  into  their  woods,  for  want  of  a  school  for  them,  one  j 
thing  which  he  heard  at  this  time  must  have  given  him 
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great  pleasure.  An  English  youth,  belated  in  the  forest, 
in  the  pursuit  of  business  or  pleasure,  had  spent  the  night 
of  the  26th  November  in  the  wigwam  of  Waban ;  and 
this  youth  reported,  that,  after  the  ministers  had  gone, 
Waban  instructed  his  company  out  of  the  things  they  had 
heard  that  day  from  the  preacher,  and  prayed  with  them  ; 
and,  whenever  he  woke  in  the  night,  he  prayed  and  ex- 
horted ! 

"  Likely  to  be  a  useful  man,"  hopes  Mr.  Eliot. 

"  See  the  wood-grouse  strutting  past, 
Then  turn  away,  — 
The  chitmunk's  comic  glances  cast 

Amidst  its  play  ; 
Woodpecker,  with  eye  askance, 
Ceasing  work  to  give  a  glance. 

"  Hark  S  the  fretting  blue-jay  chideth, 
Strangers  to  see  ; 
Nimbly  the  black  squirrel  hideth 

In  the  old  oak-tree  ; 
Slyly  creepeth  the  garter  snake, 
Making  for  the  sheltered  brake. 

"  Low  in  the  beech  the  brown  owl  sits 
With  staring  eye, 
Wondering  in  his  dreamy  wits 

Whither  to  fly  ; 
While  far  away,  through  elm  and  oak, 
Harshly  comes  the  raven's  croak. 

"  High  upon  the  straight  black  cherry 
The  pigeon  swings,  — 
With  its  fruit  he  maketh  merry, 

Flapping  his  wings  ; 
As,  on  the  neighboring  dead  ash  limb, 
The  stealthy  hen-hawk  watches  him." 


IV. 
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HE  Indians  had  requested  leavel 
to  occupy  the  whole  of  that  hill 
on  which  Waban's  wigwam  stood.fi 
But  was  not  the  whole  land  theirs  ?| 
Ask  permission  of  the  English  toj 
plant  and  dwell  on  their  own  hill-  ; 
side,  and  beside  their  own  lakes  and  streams  !  We  mustl 
remember  that  the  English  had  now  been  here  for  some! 
time.  Boston  was,  in  1646,  already  sixteen  years  old,  and! 
Cambridge  only  a  year  younger ;  so  that,  as  the  Indians  j 
were  not  at  all  reluctant  to  sell  their  lands,  most  of  the! 
country  immediately  about  these  settlements  had  passed! 
into  the  hands  of  the  new-comers. 

The  prices  paid  for  lands  sound  amusingly  small.  The! 
whole  of  Manhattan  Island,  on  which  the  city  of  New  York! 
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stands,  was  obtained  by  the  Dutch  for  about  twenty-four 
dollars ;  and  Rhode  Island,  in  Narraganset  Bay,  cost  fifty 
fathoms  of  white  beads,  ten  coats,  twenty  shoes.  When 
Concord,  in  Massachusetts,  was  settled,  the  six  miles'  square 
was  bought  for  some  fathoms  of  wampum,  some  hatchets, 
hoes,  knives,  cotton  cloth  and  shirts,  besides  a  present  to 
Webcowet,  the  husband  of  the  Squaw-Sachem,  of  a  suit  of 
cloth,  a  hat,  a  white  linen  band,  shoes,  stockings  and  a  great- 
coat. This  seems  a  fair  payment ;  for,  when  a  fourth  part 
of  a  township  of  the  common  size  was  sold  by  one  English- 
man to  another  for  a  wheelbarrow,  it  will  be  easily  believed 
that  it  was  of  still  less  value  to  the  natives. 

Now,  however,  since  the  Indians  had  set  their  minds  on 
having  the  hill  at  Cambridge,  the  General  Court  bought  the 
land  from  the  planters,  to  whom  it  had  originally  been  sold, 
and  gave  it  to  Waban's  company.  The  settlement  must 
have  a  name  ;  what  shall  it  be  ?  The  author  of  u  The  Day- 
Breaking  of  the  Gospel,"  from  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  says,  "  This  town  the  Indians  did  desire  to  know 
what  name  it  should  have,  and  it  was  told  them  it  should 
be  called  Noonatomen,  or  Nonantum,  which  signifies  're- 
joicing;' because  they,  hearing  the  word,  and  seeking  to 
know  God,  the  English  did  rejoice  at  it,  and  God  did  rejoice 
at  it,  which  pleased  them  much,  and,  therefore,  that  is  to  be 
the  name  of  their  town."  This  tract  of  land,  Nonantum, 
then  included  within  the  limits  of  Cambridge,  was  the  hill 
at  the  foot  of  which  now  lies  the  village  called  Newton 
Corner. 

Pilgrimages  are  made  to  spots  far  less  interesting.  Be- 
sides the  great  natural  beauty  of  these  highlands,  from 
which  may  be  seen  river,  woods,  spires,  roads,  dwellings, 
colleges  and  gardens,  and  the  distant  capital,  and  the  sea, 
5* 
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the  associations  connected  with  the  place  lend  it  a  peculiar 
charm.  At  Nonantum  was  begun  the  first  civilized  and 
Christian  settlement  of  Indians  in  the  English  North 
American  colonies.  This  wTas  the  seat  of  the  first  Prot- 
estant mission  to  the  heathen,  and  here  Mr.  Eliot  preached 
the  first  Protestant  sermon  in  a  pagan  tongue.  As  long 
as  the  crooked  Charles  flows  winding  to  the  sea,  and  autumn 
suns  shine  down  upon  Nonantum,  and  wheresoever  the  Gos- 
pel is  preached,  shall  not  this,  that  this  man  hath  done,  "  be 
told  for  a  memorial ' '  of  him  ? 

The  weather  was  favorable  to  the  new  enterprise ;  that 
winter  of  1646  proving  singularly  mild.  "  No  snow  all 
winter  long,  nor  sharp  weather.  We  never  had  a  bad  day 
to  go  and  preach  to  the  Indians,  all  this  winter ;  praised  be 
the  Lord,'7  says  Mr.  Eliot. 

On  the  fourth  visit  to  Nonantum,  which  was  made  De- 
cember 9th,  Mr.  Wilson  was  probably  of  the  party,  as  the 
account,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  him,  uses  the 
word  "we."  The  children  were  catechized  as  usual,  and 
the  sermon  followed.  The  subject  was  from  Ezekiel,  about 
the  dry  bones,  which  passage  seems  to  have  impressed  Mr. 
Eliot  from  the  first.  The  Indians  offered  all  their  children 
to  be  educated.  Questions  were  asked  on  both  sides,  as  in 
former  interviews,  and  instruction  given,  on  various  points, 
by  the  visitors;  then,  "night  drawing  on,"  the  parties 
separated. 

The  good  effect  of  Mr.  Eliot's  labors  had  been  partially 
disturbed,  during  that  last  fortnight,  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Powaws.  These  were  a  set  of  people,  partly  impostors 
and  partly  themselves  deceived,  who  acted  as  priests,  as 
physicians  and  as  jugglers.  The  religion  of  the  Indians 
was  a  religion  of  fear,  not  of  love.    They  seldom  offered 
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worship  to  the  Supreme  good  Being,  but  paid  great  respect, 
A  with  many  outward  ceremonies,  to  Hobamok,  the  evil  spirit. 
The  powaws  were  the  recognized  agents  in  averting  the 
miscniefs  which  this  evil  principle  might  bring  upon  them. 
The  Indians  were  not  idolaters,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word ;  they  had  no  uncouth  figures  of  clay  or  stone,  like 
the  Hindoos  and  Chinese  of  the  present  day ;  no  beautiful 
carved  images  of  fair  marble,  like  the  ancient  Greeks ;  no 
paintings,  nor  dolls  dressed  in  tinsel,  like  the  followers  of 
the  Pope  of  Rome.  But  they  adored  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  earth,  the  fire.  While  they  acknowledged  the  existence 
of  one  Great  Doer  of  good,  and  also  believed  in  another 
invisible  being,  the  great  doer  of  mischief,  every  wind  had 
its  manitto,  or  spirit,  every  swamp  its  lurking  evil. 

The  thunder  spoke  to  them  from  the  invisible  world ; 
spirits  came  down  in  the  falling  rain,  and  were  tossed  about 
in  the  whirling  snow.  The  south-west  sky,  with  its  sweet 
sunset  colors,  the  south-west  winds,  softest  and  most  deli- 
cious of  all,  the  storms  which  came  rolling  up  from  that 
quarter,  caused  them  to  place  there  the  chief  residence  of 
their  principal  deity.  There,  too,  as  was  natural,  were  the 
happy  hunting-grounds  of  the  departed, —  not  in  the  north, 
whence  rushed  the  icy  winds  of  winter,  and  not  in  the  east, 
where  boomed  the  sullen  Atlantic. 

We  read  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mgftana  Islands,  dis- 
covered in  1521,  had  not  the  least  idea  of  fire.  When  they 
first  saw  it,  as  introduced  by  Magellan's  people,  they  re- 
garded it  as  a  species  of  animal  which  fed  upon  wood.  The 
first  who  approached  were  burnt,  which  inspired  great  fear 
of  the  terrible  creature  which  could  thus  painfully  wound 
with  its  strong  breath. 

Our  tribes  were  acquainted  with  its  uses  and  its  dangers. 
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Thus  they  reasoned  about  it :  16  This  fire  must  be  a  god,  a 
divine  power,  that  out  of  a  stone  will  arise  in  a  spark,  and, 
when  a  poor  naked  Indian  is  ready  to  perish  with  cold,  in 
the  house  or  in  the  woods,  often  saves  his  life ;  dresses  all 
our  food  for  us,  and,  if  it  be  angry,  will  burn  the  house 
about  us  ;  yea,  if  a  spark  fall  into  dry  wood,  burns  up  the 
country." 

The  formal  worship  of  the  Indians  consisted  chiefly  of 
songs,  dances  and  feasts,  with  prayers  addressed  to  sun  and 
moon  for  such  things  as  they  desired, —  rain,  or  fair  weath- 
er, or  victory  over  their  enemies,  or  recovery  from  sickness, 
or  a  successful  hunting.  There  are,  in  the  woods  near 
Plymouth,  two  rocks,  called  Sacrifice  Rocks,  which  are 
covered  with  sticks  and  stones  that  have  been  accumulat- 
ing for  centuries.  It  was  the  constant  practice  of  the  Indi- 
ans to  offer  these  "  Spirit  Rocks  "  the  homage  of  branches, 
as  they  passed  by  in  silence.  They  never  explained  the 
purpose  of  this  singular  rite;  but  the  whites  conjectured  that 
it  was  done  in  acknowledgment  of  an  invisible  Being,  this 
pile  being  his  altar. 

Like  other  ignorant  people,  they  attached  great  impor- 
tance to  dreams.  Bad  dreams  they  considered  threatenings 
from  the  Great  Spirit,  and  any  man  who  had  such,  kept 
several  days  of  fasting  and  distress.  Mr.  Roger  Williams 
states  that,  as  he%as  once  "  travelling  to  an  island  of  the 
wildest  of  our  parts,"  he  found  an  Indian  in  great  distress, 
on  account  of  a  bad  dream,  which  he  conceived  to  be  a  mes- 
senger of  his  death.  Mr.  Williams  tried  as  well  as  he  could 
to  comfort  him,  by  speaking  of  the  true  God,  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  fall,  and  so  forth ;  so  that,  at  his  departure,  many 
Indians  burst  forth,  saying,  "  0  when  will  you  come  again 
to  bring  us  some  more  news  of  this  God  ?  " 
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It  was  in  obedience  to  a  dream,  too,  that  any  individual 
assumed  the  functions  of  a  powaw.  If  any  man  or  woman 
chanced  to  dream  that  Chepian^  the  devil,  appeared  to  him 
in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  he  related  the  particulars  of  his 
dream  next  day  to  his  companions,  who  regarded  it  as  an 
intimation  from  the  invisible  world  that  he  must  be  set 
apart  for  a  powaw.  So  they  gathered  together,  and  held  a 
dance,  which  sometimes  lasted  two  days,  after  which  the 
dreamer  was  considered  a  full-made  powaw,  with  ability  to 
cure  diseases,  to  influence  spirits,  and  the  like. 

Of  course,  the  Christian  knowledge  imparted  by  Mr. 
Eliot  would  tend  to  destroy  the  influence,  and  to  lessen 
the  income,  of  these  powaws,  who  received  fees  for  their 
services,  and  whose  interest  thus  led  them  to  resist  the  prog- 
ress of  the  truth.  One  Indian,  who  called  on  Mr.  Eliot  on 
the  13th  of  November,  two  days  after  his  second  meeting  at 
Nonantum,  had  informed  him  that  1 1  some  began  to  oppose 
these  beginnings  and  Mr.  Eliot  himself  remarks,  that 
there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  countenances  of  his  In- 
dians when  the  powaws  were  present,  and  when  they  were 
away.  I  suppose  they  could  not  at  once  throw  off  the  sort 
of  uneasy  fear  inspired  by  these  pretenders  to  supernatural 
powers. 

Webcowet,  Squaw- Sachem's  husband,  was  an  old  powaw 
of  some  distinction.  He  attended  some  of  the  meetings,  and 
on  one  occasion  asked  this  very  sensible  question  :  "  Why, 
since  you  English  have  been  in  the  land  twenty-seven 
years,  have  you  never  taught  us  before  ?  We  might  have 
known  much  of  God  by  this  time,  and  much  sin  might  have 
been  prevented;  but  now  some  of  us  are  grown  old  in  sin." 
He  reckons,  you  perceive,  from  1620,  when  the  English 
first  landed  at  Plymouth.    Mr.  Eliot  made  answer,  that  the 
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English  did  repent  of  this  neglect,  but  reminded  them  that 
they  were  never  willing  to  hear  till  now. 

That  old  man,  who  inquired  whether  there  was  any  hope 
for  one  so  old,  had  six  sons,  one  of  them  a  powaw,  and  his 
wife  was  a  great  powaw ;  but  both,  says  Mr.  Wilson,  li  were 
convinced  of  their  wickedness,  and  resolved  to  hear  the 
word." 

But  the  powaws  were  doctors  of  medicine,  as  well  as  of 
divinity,  practising  all  sorts  of  mummeries  to  aid  the  effect 
of  the  simple  remedies  with  which  they  were  acquainted. 
The  snake-root,  the  slippery-elm  bark,  the  root  and  bark 
of  the  sassafras,  were  among  their  drugs ;  and  snake-skins, 
and  burning  coals,  if  applied  with  the  proper  ceremonies, 
seldom  failed  of  making  a  cure. 

One  of  their  favorite  practices  was  to  place  the  sick  in  a 
rude  sort  of  oven,  built  of  stones,  and  heated  by  fires  lighted 
all  round  it ;  or  in  a  kind  of  arbor,  prepared  by  fixing  a  few 
poles  in  the  ground,  and  covered  with  skins  and  blankets  to 
exclude  the  air.  Large  stones  made  red-hot  were  then 
brought  in  and  placed  on  the  ground,  and  water  was 
sprinkled  upon  them,  with  cedar  branches,  until  the  heat 
and  vapor  caused  a  violent  perspiration  in  the  patient.  In 
the  height  of  this,  he  was  taken  out  of  the  sweating-house, 
and  plunged  into  the  cold  water  of  the  nearest  lake  or 
stream.  The  relations  and  friends  of  the  sick  promoted 
his  cure  by  violent  dancing  and  singing.  Great  reliance 
was  placed,  in  all  cases  of  illness,  on  the  twistings  and  writh- 
ings  into  which  the  powaws  threw  their  bodies  ;  there  was 
no  intermission  of  their  strange  mutterings  and  yellings, 
while  stroking  and  hovering  over  the  sick,  until  the  per- 
formers foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  fell  down  quite  ex- 
hausted. 
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Our  forefathers  held  these  Indian  practices  in  great  aver- 
sion, and  made  severe  laws  against  their  exercise  ;  all  pow- 
awing  was  prohibited  within  the  English  jurisdiction,  under 
a  penalty  of  five  pounds  to  the  performer,  five  pounds  to  the 
procurer,  and  to  every  person  present  the  sum  of  twenty 
pence.  The  Indians  were  themselves  well  aware  of  the 
incompatibility  of  the  claims  of  their  powaws  and  the 
demands  of  Christianity;  but,  as  they  said,  "If  we  once 
pray  to  God,  we  must  abandon  our  powaws,  and  then,  when 
we  are  sick  and  wounded,  who  shall  heal  our  maladies?" 
Mr.  Eliot,  and  Mr.  Gookin,  and  other  friends  of  the  Indi- 
ans, also  saw  this  difficulty,  and  were  desirous  of  removing 
it  by  giving  some  among  them  a  better  knowledge  of  medi- 
cines, and  more  efficient  ways  of  curing  disease.  But  the 
time  had  not  yet  come  for  that.  The  business  now  on  hand 
is  the  new  settlement  at  Nonantum. 

The  Indians  there  were  eager  to  enter  at  once  on  a  civil- 
ized way  of  living.  The  first  thing  they  did,  after  the  land 
was  granted  them,  was  to  make  some  laws  for  their  com- 
pany. These  laws  were  few  and  simple ;  against  idleness, 
beating  one's  wife,  and  the  like.  Wearing  long  hair  seems 
early  to  have  fallen  into  disfavor  with  them.  Mr.  Wilson 
says,  no  one  spoke  to  them  about  it,  but  they  discerned 
the  pride  and  vanity  they  placed  in  it.  It  is  more  likely, 
however,  that  they  were  influenced  by  a  desire  of  imitating 
the  English,  whom  they  so  greatly  admired. 

Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  result  of  these  attempts  at  civil- 
izing the  copper-race,  and  that,  of  all  the  tribes,  only  a  few 
miserable  individuals  linger  upon  our  soil,  it  is  very  affect- 
ing to  remember  what  their  own  hopes  were  at  that  early 
period.    They  told  Mr.  Eliot,  that  in  about  forty  years  or 
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so,  some  Indians  would  be  all  one  English,  and  in  a  hun- 
dred years  all  would  be  so.    Vain  dream  of  equality  ! 

"  Alas,  for  them  !    Their  day  is  o'er, 
Their  fires  are  out  from  hill  and  shore. 
No  more  for  them  the  wild  deer  bounds, 
The  plough  is  on  their  hunting-grounds, 
The  pale  man's  axe  rings  in  their  woods, 
The  pale  man's  sail  skims  o'er  their  floods, 
Their  pleasant  springs  are  dry. ' ' 

But  we  are  outrunning  our  narrative.  Mr.  Eliot,  who 
believed  it  possible  to  elevate  the  race,  told  those  who  ex- 
pressed their  hopes  to  him,  that  both  people  were  one  now, 
except  in  two  things  ;  the  first,  that  the  English  knew,  and 
served  and  prayed  to  God,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the 
Indians  ;  and  the  second,  that  the  English  worked,  which  it 
was  not  the  Indian  habit  to  do. 

The  effect  of  this  movement  towards  civilization,  on  the 
part  of  the  Nonantum  Indians,  was  such  that  Tahattawan, 
the  Concord  Sachem,  resolved  to  attempt  something  like  it 
in  his  own  immediate  vicinity  by  the  "  Grassy  Brook," 
Musketaquid.  This  sachem  knew  something  of  the  Eng- 
lish, who  had  lived  as  his  neighbors  at  Concord,  since  1635. 
Now-a-days,  wTe  have  but  little  idea  of  the  difficulty  with 
which  the  spot  for  a  new  settlement  was  reached.  There 
were  Indian  foot-paths  leading  up  and  down  the  country, 
but  when  wider  roads  were  necessary,  the  white  settlers 
must  plunge  into  thickets,  and  cut  their  way  with  the  axe. 
One,  writing  of  this  very  journey  to  Concord,  through  un- 
known woods  and  watery  swamps,  tells  of  clambering  over 
fallen  trees,  and  wading  knee-deep  in  water ;  of  clothing 
and  skin  torn  by  ragged  bushes  ;  of  getting  bewildered  and 
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lost ;  of  lying  in  the  open  air  all  night,  while  watery  clouds 
poured  down,  or  driving  snow  dissolved  on  the  backs  of  the 
travellers,  and  they  were  forced  to  keep  their  wet  clothes 
warm  till  morning  with  a  continued  fire. 

What  a  contrast  is  this  journey  now  !   Taking  our  places 
in  the  rail-road  train,  we  arrive  at  Concord  in  half  an  hour, 
without  trouble  or  fatigue.    Many  of  the  settlers  who  vol- 
untarily encountered  all  this  hardship,  were  men  of  wealth 
jj   and  education  in  their  native  country,  and  several  were  of 
noble  families.    Very  hard  was  that  first  year  for  them,  in 
|j   their  burrows  in  the  hill-side,  for  so  our  author  terms  their 
rude  huts.    Cattle  and  horses  died.  Wolves  devoured  sheep 
i  and  swine.    Instead  of  apples  and  pears,  they  had  pump- 
I  kins  and  squashes,  and  their  crops  were  small,  so  that  they 
I   were  forced  to  cut  their  bread  very  thin,  for  a  long  season, 
[j  Yet,  in  their  poor  huts,  they  sing  psalms,  pray  and  praise 
I    their  God ;  and,  with  stout  hearts  and  willing  hands,  con- 
[   quer  the  wilderness,  and  better  homes  arise,  and  Concord 
|  flourishes. 

I      In  1644,  the  Squaw- Sachem,  with  two  sachems  of  Wa- 
I  chuset,  made  formal  submission  to  the  English,  and  inti- 
|  mated  their  desire,  as  opportunity  served  and  the  English 
1  lived  among  them,  to  learn  to  read  God's  word,  and  to 
I  know  God  aright.    Thus,  there  was  some  previous  prepar- 
I  ation  among  these  Indians  for  the  step  taken  by  them  on 
I  hearing  what  their  friends  and  kindred  in  Waban's  company 
:  I  had  done.    Mr.  Shepard,  the  minister  of  Cambridge,  says 
||  that  Tahattawan,  with  one  or  two  of  his  men,  hearing  what 
.  I  the  Nonantum  Indians  had  done,  came  thither  to  Mr.  Eliot's 
r  I  lecture,  and  was  so  taken  with  what  he  saw  and  heard, 
I  that  he  desired  to  have  a  town  for  his  people  near  to  the 
j  |  English. 
1  6 
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The  disinterestedness  of  the  English  seems  to  have  struck  J 

him.    Hearing  that  some  of  his  sanaps,  or  chief  warriors,  J 

were  opposed  to  his  plans,  he  called  his  people  together  and  J 

made  a  speech  to  them.     He  reminded  them  how  the  great  I 

Sachems  only  sought  their  own  ends,  and  would  take  from  j 

them  skins,  and  kettles,  and  wampum,  when  they  chose ;  i 
while  the  Englishman,  not  caring  to  obtain  the  property  of 

his  Indian  neighbor,  sought  to  benefit  him,  and,  instead  of  | 

taking,  was  ready  to  give.  This  speech  appears  to  have  had  | 

some  effect ;  the  sanaps'  opposition  ceased,  and  the  Concord  j 

Indians  requested  a  discreet  and  active  Indian  from  Nonan-  1 

turn  to  assist  them  in  framing  some  rules  for  their  observ-  { 

ance.  I  have  no  doubt  Waban  was  this  adviser,  belonging,  I 
as  he  did,  to  Tahattawan's  family. 

When  this  Concord  chief  was  asked  why  he  wished  his  t 

town  so  near  to  the  English,  since  there  was  more  room  at  I 

a  distance  from  them,  he  replied,  that  he  knew,  "if  the  j 

Indians  dwelt  far  from  the  English,  they  would  not  so  ; 

much  care  to  pray,  nor  be  so  ready  to  hear  the  word  of  ! 

God,  but  would  be  all  one  Indians  still ;  but,  dwelling  I 

near  the  English,  he  hoped  it  might  be  otherwise  with  them  [ 
then." 

It  was  in  the  end  of  the  year,  1646,  that  these  Concord 

Indians  met.    They  agreed  to  refrain  from  drunkenness,  j 

from  powawing,  lying  and  quarrelling,  from  theft  and  mur-  ( 
dor  ;  they  expressed  a  desire  to  practise  humility  and  indus- 
try ;  they  resolved  to  pay  their  debts  to  the  English,  to 

observe  the  Lord's  day,  to  wear  their  hair  comely  as  the  [I 
English  do.    Here  are  a  few  of  their  rules  : 

"  No  Indian  shall  take  an  Englishman's  canoe  without 
leave. 

"  No  Indian  shall  come  into  any  Englishman's  house, 
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except  he  first  knock  ;  and  this  they  expect  from  the 
English. 

"  They  shall  not  disguise  themselves  in  their  mournings, 
as  formerly,  nor  shall  they  keep  a  great  noise  by  howling. 

"  Whosoever  beats  his  wife  shall  pay  twenty  shillings." 

They  procured  Captain  Willard,  of  Concord,  to  w7rite 
these  rules.  I  do  not  know  how  strictly  they  were  observed 
in  general,  but  Mr.  Shepard  gives  us  to  understand  that 
most  of  the  Indians  of  these  parts  set  up  prayer  in  their 
families,  morning  and  evening,  and  before  and  after  meals, 
and  seemed  in  earnest  in  these  devotions.  "  With  more 
affections,"  says  one  writer,  "they  crave  God's  blessing 
upon  a  little  parched  corn,  or  Indian  stalks,  than  many  of 
us  do  upon  our  greatest  plenty  and  abundance." 

Mr.  Eliot  was  often  struck  with  the  grateful  temper  of 
these  wild  people.  He  had  promised  some  clothes  to  an  old 
man  who  brought  his  wife  and  children  constantly  to  lec- 
ture. At  first,  the  Indian  did  not  quite  understand  the 
promise,  and  inquired  of  another  what  it  was  Mr.  Eliot 
intended  to  give  him.  Being  told,  he  affectionately  ex- 
claimed, "  God,  I  see,  is  merciful."  Mr.  Eliot  remarks  on 
this,  "To  think  a  poor  Indian  that  scarce  ever  heard  of 
God,  that  he  should  see  not  only  God  in  his  clothes,  but 
mercy  also  in  a  promise  of  a  cast-off,  worn  suit  of  clothes, 
which  now  he  daily  wears  ! " 

A  little  before  he  had  the  clothes,  the  same  old  man, 
instead  of  asking  questions,  as  the  custom  was,  made  a 
speech  to  the  other  Indians,  wondering  at  God's  goodness 
in  at  last  looking  upon  them,  and  sending  them  light.  This 
speech  was  in  the  Indian  language,  with  many  gesticula- 
tions, or,  as  the  old  narrative  expresses  it,  "with  strong 
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actings  of  his  eyes  and  hands,"  and,  when  interpreted  to  the 
English,  much  affected  all  present. 

We  have  used  the  word  "  wampum,"  or,  11  wampum- 
peag,"  the  Indian  money.  This  wTord  signifies  a  muscle  : 
the  wampum  consisting  of  strings  of  little  beads,  dark 
purple  or  wThite,  made  from  shells.  Some  of  the  strings 
were  three  feet  long,  and  contained  fifteen  or  twenty 
strands.  The  black  or  blue  wampum  was  made  of  the 
inside  of  the  round  clam,  or  quahaug ;  the  white,  from  the 
periwinkle.  It  was  reckoned  by  fathoms  (a  fathom  is  two 
yards),  and  valued  at  from  five  to  ten  shillings  the  fathom, 
the  dark  being  of  double  the  value  of  the  white ;  six  small 
beads  of  the  latter,  or  three  of  the  former,  were  equal  to 
one  English  penny.  This  money  was  made  chiefly  by  the 
Narragansets  and  by  the  Long  Island  Indians,  on  the  sandy 
flats  and  shores  of  whose  territories  the  welk  shells  were 
abundant.  It  must  have  been  rather  a  difficult  thing  to 
form  these  rounded  and  polished  beads,  from  the  shells 
picked  up  on  the  beach,  and  that  without  any  tools  except 
sharp-pointed  stones,  to  pierce  them  through  the  centre  that 
they  might  be  strung. 

In  the  town  of  Birmingham,  England,  are  warehouses 
four  stories  in  height  filled  from  the  top  to  the  base- 
ment with  glass  beads  of  various  sizes,  for  dolls'  eyes. 
Produced  in  vast  quantities  by  machinery,  and  stored  in 
such  countless  numbers,  a  handful  of  beads  has  a  very 
trifling  value.  But  come  back  to  Narraganset,  and  watch 
the  Indian,  who  has,  by  patient  use  of  his  rude  stone  knife 
and  gimlet,  with  careful  toiling,  shaped  and  smoothed  his 
work.  He  values  it  for  what  it  has  cost  him  in  time  and 
skill. 

With  wampum  the  Indians  made  their  purchases,  re- 
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deemed  captives,  paid  tribute,  and  even  made  satisfaction 
for  homicide.  It  was  their  gold  and  silver,  and  for  a  long 
time  was  current  with  the  English  merchants.  For  orna- 
mental dress,  too,  it  was  used,  as  well  as  for  a  medium  of 
exchange.  Thus  we  read  of  belts  decorated  with  wampum, 
and  of  wampum  bracelets  and  necklaces.  Even  the  leggins 
and  moccasins  of  the  Sachems  were  wrought  in  various 
figures,  with  different-colored  beads,  with  which  also  their 
coats  were  gayly  trimmed.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  to  remem- 
ber that  the  love  of  finery  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
barbarians. 

And  now  we  will  close  this  chapter  with  the  following 
lines,  describing  the  beginning  of  a  new  settlement  : 

"  But  hark  !  that  sound,  above  the  cataracts 

And  hollow  winds  in  this  wild  solitude, 
Seems  passing  strange.    Who,  with  the  laboring  axe, 

By  Concord's  grassy  brook,  invades  the  wood  ; 
Stroke  follows  stroke,  —  some  sturdy  hand  attacks 

Yon  ancient  groves  which  from  their  birth  have  stood 
Untouched  by  steel,  —  and,  startled  at  the  sound, 
The  wild  deer  snuffs  the  gales,  —  then,  with  a  bound, 

"  Vaults  o'er  the  thickets,  and,  down  yonder  glen, 
His  antlers  vanish.    On  yon  shaggy  height 

Sits  the  lone  wolf,  half  peering  from  his  den, 
And  howls  regardless  of  the  morning  light,  — 

Unwonted  sounds  and  a  strange  denizen 

Vex  his  repose,  — then,  cowering  with  affright, 

He  shrinks  away  ;  for,  with  a  crackling  sound, 

Yon  lofty  hemlock  bows,  and  thunders  to  the  ground." 
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HICKATAUBUT,  or,  "aHouse- 
a-fire,"  was  one  of  the  principal  sa- 
chems south  of  the  Charles  river. 
We  first  hear  of  him  in  1621,  when 
he  and  eight  other  sachems  ac- 
knowledged themselves  the  subjects 
of  King  James. 
In  the  spring  of  1631,  he  went  to  Boston,  that  settle- 
ment being  about  six  months  old,  with  his  sanaps  and 
squaws,  and  made  Governor  Winthrop  a  present  of  a  hogs- 
head of  Indian  corn.  At  that  time,  as  we  stated  in  our 
first  chapter,  it  was  in  contemplation  to  build  a  fortified 
town  on  the  Charles  river,  at  Cambridge ;  but  this  friendly 
visit  of  the  sachem,  and  his  evident  desire  to  be  on  good 
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terms  with  his  new  neighbors,  rendered  the  magistrates  less 
apprehensive  of  danger,  and  so  less  solicitous  for  a  fortified 
town.  The  result  was,  that,  in  consideration  of  the  greater 
advantages  of  Boston  for  commerce,  the  seat  of  government 
was  established  there,  where  it  has  ever  since  remained. 

Chickataubut  was  of  the  Wampanoag  nation,  and  paid 
tribute  to  its  supreme  chief,  Massasoit.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  ruler  of  considerable  importance,  at  or  before  the 
settlement  of  Boston,  with  extensive  territories  to  the  south- 
east. Sometimes  he  lived  near  the  Neponset,  and  some- 
times near  the  ponds  in  Namasket  (Middleborough).  Often 
in  the  spring  he  resorted,  as  did  many  other  sachems,  to 
that  part  of  the  Namasket  country  called  Tehticut,  for  the 
sake  of  the  abundant  stores  of  fish  in  the  Tehticut  or  Taun- 
ton river.  One  old  writer  speaks  of  him  as  Sachem  of 
Weymouth,  and  says  his  mother  was  buried  there. 

When  the  pilgrims  in  the  Mayflower  first  came  upon  the 
coast,  this  writer  tells  us,  there  were  some  of  the  company 
who,  wandering  about,  came  upon  an  Indian  grave,  which 
was  that  of  the  mother  of  Chickataubut.  A  stake  was  set 
in  the  ground,  and  two  bear-skins  sewed  together  were 
spread  over  it ;  these,  the  English  took  away.  When  this 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  Chickataubut,  he  complained  to 
his  people,  and  demanded  immediate  vengeance.  In  his 
harangue,  he  said  he  had  seen  the  spirit  of  his  mother  in  a 
vision,  when  the  sun  had  gone  down,  and  the  birds  were 
silent ;  that  she  was  grieved  because  her  grave  had  suffered 
violence,  and  that  she  wished  her  nation  to  avenge  the 
wrong  upon  the  thievish  people  who  had  done  it. 

The  punishment  of  the  spoilers  was  unanimously  resolved 
upon,  and  the  English  were  watched,  and  followed  from 
place  to  place,  till,  a  convenient  opportunity  presenting 
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itself,  they  were  attacked  at  Namskeket,  between  Eastham 
and  Orleans,  on  Cape  Cod.  It  is  thought  the  "  big  captain 
of  the  Indians"  was  wounded.  At  any  rate,  they  all  ran 
away,  and  the  English,  with  the  noise  of  the  frightful  war- 
whoop  in  their  ears,  hastily  retreated  to  their  ship,  the 
Mayflower.  This  affair,  known  in  history  as  the  first 
encounter,  took  place  on  the  8th  December,  three  days 
before  the  ever-memorable  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at 
Plymouth. 

Satisfaction  was  afterwards  made  by  the  English  for  their 
depredations  on  the  graves  and  on  the  stores  of  corn  of  the 
natives,  and  there  was  no  further  trouble  on  this  account. 
The  next  year,  Chickataubut  submitted,  as  we  see,  to  the 
English ;  and,  ten  years  later,  paid  his  visit  to  the  new  gov- 
ernor at  Boston.  Mr.  Winthrop  gave  a  dinner,  with  "beer 
and  tobacco,"  to  all  the  sanaps  and  squaws,  after  which, 
the  sachem  sent  away  the  whole  escort,  although  it  thun- 
dered and  rained,  and  the  governor  invited  them  to  stay 
longer.  Chickataubut  himself  wore  English  clothes,  and 
sat  at  the  governor's  own  table,  where  "he  behaved  himself 
as  soberly  as  an  Englishman."  This  was  in  March.  In 
April  he  came  again.  The  governor  gave  the  sachem  a 
new  suit  of  clothes,  and  the  sachem  gave  the  governor  two 
large  bear-skins.  When  meat  was  set  before  Chickataubut, 
he  would  not  eat  until  the  governor  had  given  thanks ; 
and  "  after  meat,  he  desired  him  to  do  the  like,  and  so 
departed." 

In  June,  we  find  him  again,  in  a  different  attitude  this 
time.  One  of  his  men  has  killed  a  pig  belonging  to  an 
Englishman,  and  the  sachem  is  required  to  pay  a  small 
skin  of  beaver  in  amends,  which  he  complies  with.  That 
same  year  some  of  the  whites  stole  corn  from  him,  and  were 
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ordered  by  the  court  to  restore  double,  while  some  of  them 
were  further  punished  by  whipping.  Not  long  after,  two 
of  his  men  were  convicted  of  an  assault  on  some  people  of 
Dorchester,  and,  being  caught,  the  chief  was  requested  to 
beat  them,  which  he  did.  It  was,  we  are  told,  customary 
among  them,  for  the  sachem  to  beat,  or  to  put  to  death 
with  his  own  hand,  to  which  the  common  sort  most  quietly 
submitted. 

But  this  powerful  sachem  had  died  some  years  before 
our  Indians  began  their  life  at  Nonantum.  The  small-pox 
raged  among  his  people  in  1633,  carrying  off  whole  families 
at  once,  and  he  was  among  its  victims. 

Cutshamakin,  the  first  sachem  to  whom  Mr.  Eliot 
preached,  was  the  brother,  or  the  brother-in-law,  of  Chick- 
ataubut.  This  chief  also  was  subject  to  Massasoit,  and  had 
lands  about  Dorchester,  Milton  and  Braintree.  He  seems 
to  have  been  of  more  consequence,  after  the  death  of  Chick- 
ataubut,  than  while  that  sachem  lived  ;  and  he  has  a  closer 
connection  with  our  history  than  his  brother  had. 

Mr.  Oldham,  who  was  murdered  on  Block  Island  in  1636, 
was  a  resident  of  Dorchester,  and  when  the  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts sent  out  a  party  to  punish  the  offenders,  Cut- 
shamakin accompanied  it  as  interpreter.  He  was  present 
when  they  destroyed  sixty  very  large  and  fair  wigwams, 
and  above  two  hundred  acres  of  corn,  and  staved  seven 
canoes.  The  Neponset  chief  did  not  confine  himself  to  the 
duties  of  an  interpreter.  While  the  expedition  was  at  Fort 
Saybrook,  in  Connecticut,  he  waylaid  and  shot  a  Pequot, 
and  sent  his  scalp  to  Canonicus,  the  Narraganset  Sachem. 
Canonicus  thanked  the  English  for  their  conduct,  and  pre- 
sented Cutshamakin  with  four  fathoms  of  wampum. 

This  murder  of  the  Pequot  by  Cutshamakin  brought  on 
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the  famous  Pequot  war.  Henceforth  that  fierce  tribe  used 
every  means  to  kill  the  English  allies  of  their  enemy. 
These  are  the  words  of  one  who  lived  in  those  days  : 
"  Thus  far  I  had  written  in  a  book,  that  all  men  and  pos- 
terity might  know  how  and  why  so  many  honest  men  had 
their  blood  shed  ;  yea,  and  some  flayed  alive,  others  cut  in 
pieces,  and  some  roasted  alive,  only  because  Kichamokin, 
a  Bay  Indian,  killed  one  Pequot." 

That  famous  war  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  ill-fated 
tribe,  who  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  this  our  narra- 
tive than  as  connected  with  Cutshamakin.  A  nation  had 
already  disappeared  from  the  family  of  man  before  Waban 
and  his  company  began  to  plant  at  Nonantum,  and  no  war- 
rior, nor  squaw,  nor  child  of  the  Pequots  remained  in  the 
old  seats  of  their  fathers. 

Cutshamakin  does  not  always  appear  to  advantage  in  the 
transactions  of  those  days.  He  seems  to  have  been  as  fickle 
as  he  was  fierce,  and  to  have  shown  himself,  on  many  occa- 
sions, less  magnanimous  and  dignified  than  was  usual  among 
the  sachems.  Indeed,  he  was  guilty  of  some  very  mean 
things  ;  such  as  drunkenness,  lying  and  cheating  about  the 
wampum  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  by  other 
sachems.  He  was  an  active  man,  and  at  various  times 
the  agent  of  the  Indians,  and  the  interpreter  of  the 
English. 

In  1644,  he  was  one  of  the  Indians — the  Squaw-Sachem 
was  another,  besides  one  or  two  others  from  Wachuset  — 
who  solicited  the  alliance  and  protection  of  the  English,  as 
mentioned  in  the  last  chapter.  Certain  articles  of  agreement 
were  read,  and  the  ten  commandments  of  God,  to  all  which 
they  freely  assented,  and  were  then  solemnly  admitted  to 
the  alliance  of  the  colony,  as  they  had  requested.  They 
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then  presented  the  court  with  twenty  fathoms  of  wampum. 
The  court  gave  each  of  them  a  coat  of  two  yards  of  cloth, 
and  a  dinner,  and  to  them  and  their  men,  every  one  a  cup 
of  wine  at  their  departure,  "  so  they  took  leave  and  went 
away  very  joyfully."  In  1645,  the  Dorchester  sachem 
was  again  in  Boston,  as  signer  to  some  articles  of  truce  be- 
tween English,  Narragansets  and  Mohegans,  etc.  On  this 
occasion  he  acted  as  interpreter,  as  did  also  his  nephew,  the 
son  of  Chickataubut. 

And  thus  we  have  brought  down  the  history  of  this  busy 
chief  to  our  date,  1646,  when  Mr.  Eliot  finds  him,  and 
preaches  to  him,  near  Dorchester  Mill.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Gookin,—  Captain  Gookin,  Major  Gookin,  General  Gookin, 
as  he  became  in  the  course  of  his  life, —  says  about  it : 

Within  a  short  time  after  this  first  attempt,  finding  the 
Indians,  at  least  some  of  them,  inclined  to  meet  together  to 
hear  him,  and  that  God  was  pleased  to  assist  him,  and  in- 
crease the  knowledge  of  their  language,  Mr.  Eliot  set  up 
another  lecture  at  a  place  called  Neponset,  within  the 
bounds  of  Dorchester,  about  four  miles  from  his  house, 
southward,  where  another  company  of  Indians  lived,  belong- 
ing unto  the  Sachem  Cutshamakin.  Among  these  Indians 
there  were  sundry  grave  and  intelligent  persons.  (He  does 
not  name  the  sachem  as  one.)  But,  at  Nonantum  espe- 
cially, one  of  most  remark  was  named  Waban,  a  grave, 
sober  person.  God  was  pleased  to  open  the  understanding 
and  affect  the  heart  of  this  man,  that  he  became  by  his 
example  and  authority  a  leader,  and  ■  encourager  to  many 
others.  And  thus  Mr.  Eliot  continued  to  preach  these  two 
lectures  at  Nonantum  and  Neponset  for  several  years  with 
good  success." 

Not  so  much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  our  poor  Cutshania- 
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kin  as  of  Waban,  yet  the  former  seems  at  times  to  have 
been  sincerely  desirous  of  doing  right.  There  is  something 
affecting  in  these  words  of  the  wild  Sachem  :  "I  used  to 
think  I  was  well,  but  since  I  have  known  (of)  God,  I  find 
my  heart  full  of  sin,  and  this  is  a  great  trouble  to  me  ;  at 
this  day,  my  heart  is  but  very  little  better  than  ever  it  was, 
and  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  as  bad  again  as  it  was  before,  and 
therefore  I  sometimes  wish  I  might  die  before  I  be  so  bad 
again  as  I  have  been."  He  ended  by  inquiring  whether 
this  wish  was  a  sin. 

At  another  time,  a  little  later,  we  find  him  opposing  the 
desire  of  the  Indians  to  gather  themselves  into  a  commu- 
nity, or,  as  they  called  it,  to  build  a  town.  They  always 
spoke  of  Christianity  under  the  name  of  "  praying  to  God." 
The  chief,  in  his  anger,  one  day  told  Mr.  Eliot  the  reason 
of  his  opposition.  The  praying  Indians,  he  said,  did  not 
pay  him  tribute  as  formerly,  and  neither  he  nor  any  of  the 
other  Sachems  would  encourage  them  to  form  Christian 
settlements.  He  became  so  violent  in  his  manner  and  lan- 
guage, as  he  made  his  public  complaint,  that  all  the  Indians 
grew  pale  with  fear,  and  many  slunk  away  from  the  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Eliot  first  coolly  told  the  enraged  savage,  that,  as 
he  was  about  God's  work,  he  was  not  afraid  of  him,  nor  of 
all  the  Sachems  in  the  country,  and  should  persevere  in  his 
undertaking,  let  them  oppose  it  as  they  might ;  then,  will- 
ing to  soothe  the  Sachem,  whose  spirit  seems  to  have  be- 
come a  little  calmer,  Mr.  Eliot  reminded  the  Indians  of 
their  duty  in  respect  to  tribute. 

Cutshamakin's  subjects,  then,  and  on  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion, pronounced  his  accusations  false,  and  enumerated  the 
particulars  of  the  tribute  they  had  rendered.  They  said 
they  had  given  him  twenty-six  bushels  of  corn  at  one  time, 
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six  Lushels  at  another  ;  they  had  hunted  for  him,  they  had 
killed  for  him  fifteen  deer,  had  broken  up  for  him  two  acres 
of  land,  had  made  a  large  wigwam  for  him,  and  fences  ;  and 
all  this,  a  few  of  them  had  done  within  the  last  two  years. 
They  added,  that  they  would  willingly  do  more,  if  he  would 
govern  them  by  the  word  of  God.  The  Sachem,  swelling 
with  indignation,  turned  his  back  on  the  company  and  went 
away  in  a  great  rage. 

Mr.  Eliot  now  perceived  that  the  real  difficulty  with  the 
Sachem  was,  not  that  his  just  dues  were  withheld,  but  that 
his  subjects  refused  to  comply  with  his  arbitrary  and  exces- 
sive demands.  When  he  raged,  instead  of  appeasing  him 
with  gifts,  they  bade  him  labor  if  he  wanted  more  money. 
In  fact,  it  was  not  to  be  denied  that  another  power  had 
come  between  the  Sachem  and  his  people,  and  that  he  could 
never  again  dispose  unquestioned  of  their  lives  and  property 
at  his  pleasure. 

Of  course,  it  was  a  very  delicate  task  to  reconcile  Cut- 
shamakin  to  this  state  of  things.    Mr.  Eliot  undertook  it, 
and  succeeded.    That  he  did  succeed  shows  his  great  tact 
and  wisdom,  and  we  think,  says  something,  too,  in  favor  of 
our  poor  chief's  good  intentions.    Elder  Heath  went  with 
Mr.  Eliot  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Indians.  Cutshama- 
kin  was  there,  with  black  and  sullen  looks.    They  took  no 
notice  of  his  resentment,  but  proceeded  with  the  meeting  as 
usual.    Mr.  Eliot  took  for  the  subject  of  his  sermon,  the 
account  of  the  temptation,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's gospel.    He  explained  the  verses,  spoke  strongly  of 
[the  sins  of  ambition  and  avarice,  and  concluded  by  warning 
|the  Sachem  that  a  temptation  from  Satan  was  upon  him. 
IWhich,  if  he  did  not  reject,  God  would  reject  him.  After 
|rmuch  conference"  with  Mr.  Eliot  and  the  elder,  Cut- 
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shamakin  was  pacified,  and  this  difficulty  settled  for  that 
time. 

And  now  we  must  go  back  a  little,  to  speak  of  Cutsha- 
makin's  son,  a  youth  of  about  fifteen  years,  who  had  been 
drunk  and  disobedient.  Mr.  Eliot  had  observed  that  this 
lad,  in  saying  the  catechism,  when  required  to  repeat  the 
fifth  commandment,  did  so  very  reluctantly,  and  obstinately 
refused  to  say  the  word  "  mother"  in  its  proper  place. 
When  he  wTas  called  out  before  the  assembly,  and  accused 
of  rebellious  conduct,  he  did  not  deny  it,  but  began  to  com- 
plain of  his  father,  who,  he  said,  would  have  killed  him  in 
his  passion,  and  who  forced  him  to  drink  sack.  This  boy 
understood  English,  it  seems,  arid  Mr.  Wilson  talked  with 
him,  but  without  much  effect.  The  fine  for  drunkenness 
was  ten  shillings,  which  the  father  offered  to  pay  for  him, 
but  he  wrould  not  accept  it. 

At  the  next  lecture,  when  the  other  exercises  were  fin- 
ished, he  was  in  the  same  mind.  Then  the  ministers  ex- 
horted the  father  to  confess  his  sins,  and  so  remove  that 
stumbling-block  from  the  way  of  his  son.  Cutshamakin 
freely  owned  his  faults,  and  professed  himself  sorrowful  for 
them.  At  first  this  did  not  soften  the  son,  but  when  the 
other  Indians  spoke  to  him  affectionately,  and  Mr.  Wilson 
had  again  talked  to  him,  the  stubborn  heart  humbled  itself ; 
he  confessed  all,  and,  taking  his  father  by  the  hand,  in- 
treated  him  to  forgive  him  ;  at  which  his  father,  vehement 
in  everything,  burst  forth  into  great  weeping.  The  youth 
made  the  same  acknowledgment  to  his  mother,  who  also 
wept,  as  did  many  others  ;  and  then,  says  Mr.  Eliot,  in  the 
letter  from  which  we  quote,  "we  went  to  prayer,  in  all 
which  time  Cutshamakin  wept,  so  that  when  we  had  done, 
the  board  he  stood  upon  was  all  dropped  with  his  tears." 
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When  Cutshamakin  and  the  others  entered  into  their 
treaty  with  the  English,  in  1644,  they  were  asked,  among 
other  things,  if  they  would  agree  not  to  do  any  unnecessary 
work  on  the  Sabbath  day,  especially  within  the  limits  of 
Christian  towns.  0  yes,  they  said ;  they  would  agree  to 
that.  It  would  be  easy  for  them.  They  had  not  much  to 
do  on  any  day,  and  could  well  enough  take  their  rest  on 
that  day.  They  met  with  some  practical  difficulties,  how- 
ever, in  keeping  the  Sabbath.  As  they  told  Mr.  Eliot,  if 
they  went  to  the  English  meeting,  they  could  not  under- 
stand ;  if  they  met  together  among  themselves,  there  was 
no  one  to  teach.  Mr.  Eliot's  advice  was,  that  they  should 
meet  regularly ;  that  the  wisest  among  them  should  pray 
and  teach  what  he  could ;  when  he  had  done,  another 
should  take  his  place;  and  so  on.  After  that,  they  might 
propose  questions  on  religious  subjects,  and,  if  they  were 
unable  to  solve  them,  they  must  remember  to  ask  him  the 
next  time  he  came. 

One  Sunday  morning,  the  wife  of  Cutshamakin  went  to 
fetch  water,  and,  meeting  with  some  other  women,  she 
stopped  to  talk  of  "  worldly  matters."  Nahanton,  a  sober, 
good  man,  was  to  teach  that  day.  He  had  heard  of  this 
incident  of  the  morning,  and  spoke  of  it  in  public,  reprov- 
ing it  as  sin.  The  Sachem's  wife  excused  herself  by  say- 
ing that  it  was  early  in  the  morning,  and  in  private,  and 
did  not  scruple  to  tell  Nahanton  that  he  had  done  more 
harm  than  she  had,  by  making  so  much  talk,  about  a  trifling 
matter,  in  the  public  meeting.  In  the  end,  it  was  agreed  to 
refer  the  case  to  Mr.  Eliot,  who  does  not  tell  us  how  he 
decided  it. 

One  Sunday,  towards  night,  two  strangers  came  to  a 
wigwam  (this  happened  at  Nonantum,  and  the  wigwam  was 
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Waban's),  and  told  the  owner  that  they  had  chased  a  rac- 
coon into  a  hollow  tree  about  a  mile  off,  and,  if  Waban  would  I 
go  with  them,  the  animal  might  be  taken.    Waban,  who, 
perhaps,  was  not  very  well  prepared  to  entertain  strangers,  8 
and  was  willing  to  secure  such  an  addition  to  the  evening  I 
meal,  sent  two  of  his  men,  who  felled  the  tree  and  brought 
the  raccoon.    Some  of  the  Nonantum  Indians  thought  this 
a  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  consulted  Mr.  Eliot  about  it 
on  the  next  lecture  day. 

Another  time,  their  public  meeting  held  so  long,  that  the 
fire  in  one  of  the  wigwams  was  almost  out,  on  the  return 
of  the  family ;  the  man  of  the  house,  as  he  sat  by  the  fire- 
place, took  his  hatchet  and  split  a  little  dry  piece  of  wood, 
and  so  kindled  his  fire.  This,  too,  was  reported  on  the  next 
lecture  day. 

The  Narragansets  were  never  friendly  towards  the  teach- 
ings of  Christianity.  Now  and  then  an  individual  would 
listen  to  the  subject  with  interest,  but,  on  the  whole,  Mr. 
Roger  Williams,  who  lived  among  them,  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful. In  talking  one  day  with  one  of  this  tribe,  Mr. 
Eliot  asked  him  why  he  had  not  learned  of  Mr.  Williams. 
The  man  soberly  answered,  that  his  people  did  not  care  to 
learn  of  an  Englishman  who  went  out  and  worked  upon  the 
Sabbath.  We  have  not  time  here  to  speak  of  the  history 
of  Mr.  Williams  ;  of  all  the  kind  acts  he  rendered  the  colo  - 
nies ;  of  his  friendships  with  the  Indians  ;  and  of  his  many 
excellent  qualities,  and  real  piety.  The  anecdote  above 
shows  how  a  good  man  may  sometimes  have  an  injurious 
influence,  if  he  errs  in  any  part  of  his  opinions  and  conduct. 
Especially  is  such  inconsistency  hurtful  to  children  and 
other  ignorant  persons,  who  very  quickly  notice  it,  and  who 
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do  not  so  readily  perceive  the  real  goodness  that  may  be 
behind. 

In  a  little  book,  printed  in  London  in  1643,  it  is  stated 
that  an  Indian,  seeing  a  white  man  fell  a  tree  on  Sunday, 
said  to  him,  Do  you  not  know  that  this  is  the  Lord's  day 
here  in  Massachusetts  ?  Why  break  you  God's  day  ?  The 
same  Indian,  coming  into  a  house  where  a  man  and  his  wife 
j  were  chiding,  and  being  told  to  sit  down,  he  was  welcome, 
answered  no,  he  would  not  stay  there ;  God  did  not  dwell 
j  in  that  house,  but  Hobamok  (that  is  the  evil  spirit)  was 
there  ;  and  so  departed. 

Mr.  Eliot  kept  up  the  practice  of  encouraging  the  Indians 
to  ask  questions  of  him  at  their  public  meetings.  About  this 
time  they  wanted  to  know  whither  their  little  children 
went  when  they  died,  seeing  they  have  not  sinned.  This 
question  gave  occasion  to  teach  them  about  the  sin  inherent 
in  our  fallen  nature,  and  the  lost  estate  of  all  of  human- 
kind ;  and  also  to  explain  to  them  the  covenant  of  redemp- 
tion, and  how  God,  when  he  chooses  the  parents  to  be  his 
servants,  chooses  all  their  children  to  be  so  also,  unless 
the  children  obstinately  refuse  His  grace  granted  to  them ; 
"  which  doctrine  was  exceedingly  grateful  unto  them." 

Some  of  the  scoffing  objections  made  by  the  opposing 
Indians  were  repeated  at  one  of  the  meetings  where  Mr. 
Eliot  was  present.  "  They  ask,"  said  the  speaker,  "  what 
we  gain  by  praying.  They  say  we  go  naked  still ;  we  are 
as  poor  as  they ;  their  corn  is  as  good  as  ours ;  they  take 
more  pleasure  ;  if  they  saw  that  we  got  anything  by  pray- 
ing to  God,  they  would  pray  too."  The  answer  of  their 
teacher  to  these  sneering  remarks  was  awaited  with  great 
interest.  The  praying  Indians  wanted  some  argument  with 
which  to  silence  their  opposers.  Mr.  Eliot,  who  was  seldom 
7^ 
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at  a  loss  either  for  an  answer  or  an  illustration,  told  them 
that  God  gives  His  creatures  two  sorts  of  good  things. 
One  sort,  little  ones,  like  the  little  finger ;  the  other  sort, 
great  ones,  like  the  thumb.  The  little  mercies  are  riches, 
as  clothes,  food,  sack, houses,  cattle,  pleasures;  little  thing 
which  serve  the  body  a  little  while  in  this  life.  The  great 
mercies  are,  wisdom,  knowledge  of  God,  eternal  life.  Now, 
though  God  do  not  bestow  the  little  mercies.  He  gives  that 
which  is  far  better,  which  wicked  Indians  cannot  see  nor 
understand. 

He  then  reminded  them  how,  when  Foxun,  the  Mohegan 
counsellor,  reputed  the  wisest  Indian  in  the  country,  had 
visited  them,  he  had  not  a  word  to  say  except  on  such 
poor  subjects  as  war  and  hunting ;  while  they,  the  pray- 
ing Indians,  could  speak  of  God,  and  Christ,  and  Heaven. 
Mr.  Eliot  showed  them,  moreover,  that  the  words  of  the 
opposing  Indians  were  not  true  in  any  sense ;  since  the 
Christians  had  more  clothes  than  the  others,  and  if  they 
obeyed  the  commandment  to  work  six  days,  they  would 
be  even  better  off  with  clothes,  houses,  and  "  other  im- 
provements." 

Mr.  Shepard,  of  Cambridge,  in  an  interesting  letter  writ- 
ten about  this  time,  has  given  a  list  of  questions  asked  by 
the  Indians  during  the  winter.  His  informant  was  Mr. 
Edward  Jackson,  of  that  family  of  Jacksons,  I  suppose, 
who  were  the  first  settlers  within  the  present  limits  of 
Newton. 

1.  Why  are  some  men  so  bad  that  they  hate  those  men 
that  would  teach  them  good  things  (\ 

2.  Whether  the  devil  or  man  were  made  first  1 

2>.  If  a  man  should  be  inclosed  in  iron  a  foot  thick,  and 
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1 1  thrown  into  fire,  what  would  become  of  his  soul,  could  the 
•  I   soul  come  forth  or  not  ? 

4.  How  long  is  it  before  men  believe,  that  have  the  word 
|  of  God  made  known  to  them  ? 

5.  How  may  one  know  who  are  good,  and  who  are 
!  bad  ? 

6.  Why  did  not  God  give  all  men  good  hearts,  that  they 
J  might  be  good  ?  —  and  why  did  not  God  kill  the  devil,  that 

!made  all  men  so  bad,  God  having  all  power  ? 
The  Indians  often  expressed  curiosity  about  the  causes 
of  natural  phenomena,  and  made  inquiries  concerning 
sun,  moon,  stars,  earth,  sea,  lightning,  earthquakes.  I 
find  only  one  instance  of  a  disrespectful  question  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Eliot.  There  was  an  idle,  drunken 
Indian,  named  George,  who  called  out,  u  Who  made 
sack,  Mr.  Eliot,  who  made  sack?"  but  the  other  silenced 
him,  saying,  this  was  a  pappoose  [a  childish]  question. 
Mr.  Eliot,  who  was  not  a  man  to  take  liberties  with, 
spoke  to  him  with  such  dignity  that  he  was  ashamed  of 
himself. 

This  same  George  afterwards  killed  a  cow  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  sold  it  at  the  college  for  a  moose.  When 
first  found  out,  he  was  guilty  of  many  falsehoods ;  but, 
being  admonished  at  the  meeting,  finally  confessed  the 
fault. 

In  our  next  chapter  we  shall  see  what  the  Nonantum 
Indians  were  doing  in  the  year  1647.  . 

"  The  woods  —  0  !  solemn  are  the  boundless  woods 
Of  the  great  western  world,  when  day  declines, 
And  louder  sounds  the  roll  of  distant  floods, 
More  deep  the  rustling  of  the  ancient  pines  ; 
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When  dimness  gathers  on  the  stilly  air, 

And  mystery  seems  o'er  every  leaf  to  brood, 

And  awful  is  it  for  the  heart  to  bear 
The  might  and  burden  of  the  solitude. ' ' 

"  In  a  grave  silence,  yet  with  earnest  eye, 
The  ancient  warrior  of  the  waste  stands  by, 
Bending,  in  thoughtfulness,  his  proud  gray  head, 
And  leaning  on  his  bow. '  * 
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,  N  the  3d  of  March,  1647, 
'  Mr.  Shepard,  the  minister 
of  Cambridge,  President 
Dunster,  of  the  College, 
Mr.  Wilson,  our  old  friend 
of  Boston,  Mr.  Allen,  of  Ded- 
ham,  and  many  other  Eng- 
lish Christians  were  present 
at  the  Nonantum  lecture.  It  had 
occurred  to  some  of  the  gentle- 
men, that  it  would  be  well  to  ad- 
dress, more  directly  than  before,  the 
minds  of  the  Indian  women.  It 
may  be  that  they  thought  it  the 
more  necessary  to  take  some  special 
notice  of  this  part  of  their  congre- 
gation, since  the  Indian  nations, 
like  all  other  savages,  in  all  times 
and  places,  were  in  the  habit  of  treating  woman  with  a  sort 
of  contemptuous  neglect,  if  not  with  absolute  cruelty.  On 
her  devolved  the  hardest  part  of  the  work  that  was  done. 
It  was  hers  to  till  the  ground,  to  dig,  to  sow,  to  reap,  to 
pound  the  parched  corn,  to  dry  the  venison  and  fish,  to 
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carry  home  the  game  that  her  husband  killed,  to  hew  the 
wood  and  draw  the  water,  to  build  the  wigwam,  and  in 
times  of  journeying  to  carry  its  poles  upon  her  shoulders, 
and  all  this  besides  her  own  proper  duties  of  cooking  the 
food  and  taking  care  of  the  children.  The  Indian  man 
considered  all  toil  beneath  him.  Hunting  and  war  were 
his  occupations,  and,  it  must  be  owned,  these  were  some- 
times so  exhausting  as  to  render  a  long  period  of  repose 
necessary. 

Whatever  may  have  influenced  the  ministers  at  this 
March  meeting,  we  learn  that  they,  1  i  considering  that  the 
souls  of  the  women  might  stand  in  need  of  answer  to  scru- 
ples," desired  them  to  propound  any  question  through  their 
husbands  or  the  interpreter.  The  squaws  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  backward  in  availing  themselves  of  this  privilege. 
The  wife  of  Wampas  immediately  asked  whether  she  prayed 
when  her  husband  did,  if  she  spoke  not,  yet  liked  what  he 
said,  and  her  heart  went  with  it  ? 

Another  woman,  the  wife  of  Totherswamp,  stated  that 
before  her  husband  prayed,  he  used  to  get  very  angry ; 
that  since  he  had  begun  to  pray,  "he  was  not  angry  so 
much,  but  only  a  little  angry."  It  was  supposed  she 
meant  to  inquire  whether  a  husband  who  had  not  overcome 
his  passionate  temper,  was  in  a  fit  state  of  mind  to  pray 
with  his  wife  Mr.  Shepard  thinks,  while  she  wished  to 
convey  a  delicate  reproof  to  her  husband,  she  also  intended 
to  testify  to  his  improvement. 

Once  a  squaw  asked  whether  she  might  not  go  and  pray 
in  some  private  place  in  the  woods,  when  her  husband  was 
not  at  home,  because  she  was  ashamed  to  pray  in  the  wig- 
wam before  company  ;  and  another  wished  to  understand 
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how,  if  God  loves  those  who  turn  to  him,  it  comes  to  pass 
that  men  are  any  more  afflicted  after  they  turn  to  God. 

An  old  Indian  brought  forward  the  case  of  his  unruly, 
disobedient  son,  who  would  not  hear  God's  word,  nor  for- 
sake drunkenness.  This  rebellious  son  was  present,  and 
Mr.  Wilson,  knowing  that  he  understood  English,  spoke 
very  severely  about  the  sin  of  drunkenness.  The  young 
desperado,  as  Mr.  Shepard  calls  him,  instead  of  humbling 
himself,  broke  out,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Wilson's  speech  was 
ended,  into  a  loud  and  contemptuous  expression  :  "  Soh  !  " 
which  the  English  took  no  notice  of,  but  "left  the  word 
with  him,  which  they  knew  would  take  its  effect  one  way  or 
other  upon  him."  Significant  language  !  worthy  of  our 
consideration  also  ;  the  word  which  shall  take  its  effect  one 
way  or  other  upon  us  ! 

You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  Wampas  so  far  forgot  his 
Christianity  as  to  beat  his  wife.  The  Indians  had  made  a 
law  against  this,  and  imposed  a  fine  of  .five  shillings  for 
each  offence.  Wampas  was  publicly  accused  before  the 
whole  community,  not  at  this  March  meeting,  but  about 
this  time,  on  an  occasion  when  the  governor  and  many 
English  were  present.  He  confessed  the  act  fully ;  did 
not  blame  his  wife  at  all,  which  is  rather  to  his  credit, 
and  wept  very  penitently.  The  fine  was  exacted,  and 
paid. 

We  hear  this  year  of  much  scoffing  among  the  powaws. 
A  sober  Indian  going  up  the  country,  prayed  as  his  manner 
was,  and  talked  to  them  of  religion,  but  they  mocked  and 
called  one  of  his  sons  Jehovah,  the  other  Jesus  Christ. 
There  were  indications  of  a  smothered  hostility  on  the  part 
of  powaws  and  sachems,  towards  the  new  religion,  which 
was  prevented  from  breaking  out  into  open  violence,  only 
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by  the  respect  felt  for  the  growing  power  of  the  English. 
The  profession  of  Christianity  was  not  without  its  dangers, 
it  is  evident ;  and  Ave  get  a  glimpse  here  and  there  of  a 
great  powaw-meeting,  held  far  away  in  the  recesses  of  some 
gloomy  swamp.  There,  in  the  abode  of  the  fox  and  the 
snake,  where  the  damp  smell  of  decaying  vegetation  fills 
the  night  air,  and  the  slow,  dismal  notes  of  the  horned-owl 
sound  ominous  in  the  startled  ear.  these  deluded  men  keep 
their  strange  festival.  Whole  days  and  nights  they  main- 
tain their  uncouth  ceremonies,  with  dances,  yellings  and 
bitterest  imprecations  on  the  Christian  faith  and  its  con- 
verts. 

They,  meanwhile,  at  Nonantum,  are  growing  industrious, 
fencing  their  grounds  with  stone  walls  and  ditches,  etc., 
calling  on  Mr.  Eliot  for  spades,  shovels  and  other  tools, 
faster  than  he  is  able  to  supply  them.  Some  of  the 
women  have  spinning-wheels,  and  can  already  spin  pretty 
well.  Their  houses  begin  to  improve  ;  the  wigwams  of  the 
meanest  at  Nonantum  are  as  good  as  those  of  sachems  else- 
where, being  well  built  with  large  pieces  of  bark,  and 
having  partitions  in  them.  A  great  step  towards  refine- 
ment this  latter.  Schools  have  been  set  up,  both  at  Nonan- 
tum and  at  Dorchester,  for  the  children.  And  now  money  is 
needed  to  pay  teachers,  to  buy  books,  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
scholars.  u  They  want  all  things,"  says  Mr.  Shepard,  "and 
must  be  supplied." 

Among  the  Cambridge  records,  I  find  this,  dated  April 
12th,  1G47  :  "  Bargained  with  Waban,  the  Indian,  for  to 
keep  about  six-score  head  of  dry  cattle,  on  the  south  side 
of  Charles  river,  and  he  is  to  have  the  full  sum  of  eight 
pounds,  to  be  paid,  thirty  shillings  in  money,  and  the  rest 
in  Indian  corn  at  three  shillings  a  bushel."    His  care  of 
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them  was  to  begin  April  21st,  and  to  continue  till  about 
the  middle  of  October ;  and  if  any  were  lost,  or  ill,  he  was 
to  send  word  to  the  town,  and  if  any  should  be  lost  through 
his  carelessness,  he  was  "to  pay  according  to  the  value  of 
the  beast,  for  his  defect."  This  was  Waban's  signature 
affixed  to  the  agreement : 


Waban. 


At  this  time  there  were,  in  all  Cambridge,  ninety  houses, 
containing  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  inhabitants.  Besides 
the  cattle,  some  of  which  are  provided  for  as  above,  there 
were  twenty  horses,  thirty-seven  sheep,  sixty-two  swine, 
and  fifty-eight  goats. 

The  8th  of  June,  1647,  was  a  great  day  in  Cambridge. 
A  synod  of  the  churches  was  held  there,  and  there  was  a 
general  attendance.  The  Indians  came  from  all  parts ; 
from  Nonantum  close  at  hand,  from  Dorchester,  from  Con- 
cord, and,  perhaps,  from  places  yet  more  distant ;  and  the 
chief  men  among  the  English  were  there,  also.  Mr.  Brad- 
ford, the  deeply  respected  governor  of  Plymouth,  was  there ; 
and,  seated  with  him  in  a  place  of  honor,  was  the  no  less 
excellent  Governor  Winthrop.  From  his  residence  in  Kox- 
bury,  came  the  pious  deputy-governor,  Mr.  Thomas  Dud- 
ley, and  from  Salem,  Mr.  Endicott,  equally  zealous  against 
men's  wearing  long  hair,  and  in  favor  of  women's  heads 
being  covered  with  veils. 

Here  met  the  old  race  and  the  new ;  the  representatives 
of  the  powerful  nation  of  the  Massachusetts,  and  the  fathers 
of  the  State  that  now  bears  the  same  name,  and  whose  cap- 
ital sits  proudly  in  sight  of  the  same  Blue  Hills.  "  The 
ruins  of  mankind"  in  contrast  with  the  noble  governing 
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race  of  the  world.  In  every  possible  respect  the  contrast 
is  complete.  The  red,  tawny  hue  of  the  Indian,  his  coarse, 
black  hair,  his  eye  of  intense  blackness,  that  makes  you 
think  of  dark  and  distant  places  in  the  forest,  so  entirely 
without  lustre  is  it,  without  any  of  the  shine  of  other  eyes, 
show  well  beside  the  fair  complexion,  the  brown  hair,  and 
the  calm,  clear  blue,  or  gray  eyes  of  the  other  race.  For 
the  rest,  they  were  perhaps  of  equal  stature,  a  tall,  strong- 
limbed  generation  on  each  side. 

Their  dress,  too,  how  different !  Hear  what  Mr.  Gookin, 
of  Cambridge,  tells  us  :  u  The  Indians'  clothing  in  former 
times  was  of  the  same  manner  as  Adam's  was  ;  viz.,  skins 
of  beasts ;  also,  some  had  mantles  of  the  feathers  of  birds, 
quilled  artificially,  and  sundry  of  them  continue  to  this 
day  their  old  kinds  of  clothing.  But,  for  the  most  part, 
they  sell  their  skins  and  furs  to  the  English,  and  buy  of 
them,  for  clothing,  a  kind  of  cloth  called  duffle,  about  a 
yard  and  a  half  wide,  made  of  coarse  wool,  in  that  form  as 
our  ordinary  bed-blankets  are  made,  only  it  is  put  into 
colors,  as  blue,  red,  purple.  Of  this  sort  of  cloth  two  yards 
make  a  mantle  or  coat  for  men  or  women.  But  the  Chris- 
tian and  civilized  Indians  do  endeavor,  many  of  them,  to 
follow  the  English  mode  in  their  habit." 

Another  writer  gives  this  account:  "  Previous  to  the 
arrival  of  Europeans  in  the  country,  the  clothing  of  the 
Indians  consisted  of  a  cloak.  To  a  strong  girdle  round  the 
waist  were  suspended  two  aprons,  one  before  and  one  be- 
hind, which  were  used  as  pockets.  A  long  stocking  was 
sewed  round  the  leg  from  the  middle  of  the  thigh  to  the 
ankle,  and  the  whole  foot  was  covered  with  a  piece  of  soft 
leather,  ingeniously  stitched  up  behind,  and  sewed  to  a  top- 
piece  across  the  instep.     This  kind  of  shoe,  called  the 
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moccasin,  is  light  and  agreeable,  and  better  adapted  for 
travelling  in  forests  and  in  snow,  than  any  other.  These  sim- 
ple articles  of  dress  were  made  of  the  skins  of  wild  animals. 
The  dress  of  the  women  differed  but  little  from  that  of  the 
men,  except  that  the  aprons  extended  down  below  the  knees, 
and  they  generally  wore  more  ornaments,  as  bracelets, 
necklaces,  and  broad  bands  of  shells  and  beads,  especially 
of  black  and  white  wampum."  The  hair  of  both  men 
and  women  was  decorated  with  pieces  of  bone,  shells  and 
feathers. 

The  taste  of  the  times  required,  or,  perhaps,  rather 
allowed  to  men  of  station  and  wealth,  a  good  deal  of  sump- 
tuousness  and  care  in  their  dress ;  thus  the  fringed  and 
embroidered  gloves,  the  elaborate  rufifs,  and  the  costly  ma- 
terials of  the  magistrates'  attire,  with  the  studied  propriety 
of  the  ministers'  gowns  and  bands,  the  blue  coats  of  the 
serving-men,  and  the  uniform  of  the  military  escort,  all 
together  made  a  showy  sight,  here  at  Cambridge,  this  June 
afternoon.  Tasunsquaw  sat,  listening  to  the  music,  in  her 
blanket  and  beads,  and  so  did  Madam  Winthrop,  with  rich 
satin  gown  and  jewelled  fingers.  This  lady,  the  wife  of 
the  governor,  a  woman  "of  singular  virtue,  prudence,  mod- 
esty and  piety,  and  especially  beloved  and  honored  of  all 
the  country,"  died  within  a  week  from  this  time.  She 
fell  ill  on  the  13th,  in  the  afternoon;  the  next  morning  she 
died,  and  on  the  15th  she  was  buried. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  it  was  at  this  same  meeting  of 
the  synod  in  Cambridge,  or  a  year  later,  that  an  incident 
occurred,  which  must  have  been  one  of  the  less  agreeable 
features  of  the  occasion.  Mr.  Winthrop  mentions,  in  his 
journal,  that  "  in  the  midst  of  Mr.  Allen  of  Dedham's 
goldly  and  learned  sermon,  there  came  a  snake  into  the 
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seat  where  many  of  the  elders  sat,  behind  the  preacher.  It 
came  in  at  the  door  where  people  stood  thick  upon  the 
stairs.  Divers  of  the  elders  shifted  from  it,  but  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Braintree,  a  man  of  much  faith,  trode  upon 
the  head  of  it,  and  so  held  it  with  his  foot  and  staff  till  it 
was  killed."  A  harmless  reptile  enough,  perhaps,  but 
decidedly  out  of  place  there  in  the  midst  of  Mr.  Allen's 
learned  sermon.  Governor  Winthrop,  writing  in  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  thinks  the  Lord  discovered  somewhat  of  his 
mind  in  this.  The  serpent  is  the  devil ;  the  synod,  the 
representative  of  the  churches  of  Christ  in  New  England. 
The  devil  had  attempted  their  disturbance  and  dissolution  ; 
but  faith  in  the  seed  of  the  woman  overcame  him  and 
crushed  his  head.  That  was  Governor  Winthrop's  way 
of  accounting  for  a  snake's  going  in  at  the  open  door  of  a 
meeting-house. 

Mr.  Eliot  preached  the  afternoon  sermon,  in  the  Indian 
language.  His  text  was  the  first  verse  of  the  second  chap- 
ter of  Ephesians  :  uAnd  you  hath  He  quickened  who  were 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins"  When  the  sermon  was  over, 
the  Indians  were  told  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  ask  any 
questions.  A  few  were  accordingly  put,  such  as,  u  How 
far  from  here  was  Christ  born?"  "  Where  is  Christ 
now?"  &c. ;  but  the  questions  at  this  time  wrere  not  so 
striking  as  some  which  we  have  already  had  at  former  meet- 
ings. The  children — "poor,  naked  children"  —  readily 
recited  the  catechism  which  Mr.  Eliot  had  taught  them, 
and  we  are  told  that  the  deep  seriousness  of  the  Indians, 
their  sober  propounding  of  spiritual  questions,  and  their 
gracious  attention  to  the  word,  did  marvellously  affect  all 
the  wise  and  godly  ministers,  magistrates  and  people,  and 
raised  their  hearts  up  to  great  thankfulness. 
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At  the  end  of  this  summer  of  1647,  Mr.  Shepard,  being 
at  Nonantum,  was  struck  with  seeing  so  many  Indian  men, 
women  and  children,  in  English  apparel,  obtained  partly  by 
gift,  partly  by  their  own  labor.  The  same  pious  minister 
tells  us  that  he,  this  September,  observed  one  of  them  call 
his  children  to  him  from  their  gathering  of  corn  in  the 
field,  and  crave  a  blessing  with  much  affection,  having  but 
a  homely  dinner  to  eat.  Also,  as  Mr.  Shepard's  parish- 
ioner, Mr.  Edward  Jackson,  was  one  morning,  soon  after 
sunrise,  passing  by  one  of  the  wigwams,  he  heard  the  owner 
at  prayer,  at  which  he  was  so  much  affected  that,  though  he 
could  understand  but  few  of  the  words,  he  stood  under  a 
tree  within  hearing,  and  thought  of  the  holy  Scripture  : 
"  Thou  art  the  God  that  hear  est  prayer ;  unto  Thee 
shall  all  flesh  come"  Mr.  Shepard  remarks  that  these 
things  should  be  an  example  to  those  who  wake  in  better 
houses,  and  who  may  thank  God  for  better  food  than  parched 
corn  or  Indian  stalks. 

At  one  of  the  Nonantum  lectures  this  September,  Wam- 
pas  made  a  complaint  that  the  praying  Indians  were  not 
well  thought  of,  either  by  their  own  countrymen,  or  by  the 
English.  Other  Indians  hated  and  opposed  them,  because 
of  their  religion,  while  the  English,  on  the  other  hand,  sus- 
pected them,  and  scarcely  believed  that  they  prayed  at  all. 
"  But,"  added  Wampas,  "  God,  who  knows  all  things,  knows 
that  we  do  pray  to  Him."  Mr.  Eliot  was  aware  of  the 
truth  of  this  man's  statement,  but  encouraged  him  as  much 
as  he  could,  telling  him  that  those  who  knew  the  praying 
Indians  best,  had  confidence  in  their  sincerity. 

In  October,  a  little  child  died  at  Nonantum,  of  consump- 
tion. We  give  the  simple  story  of  its  funeral  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Shepard.  "  When  it  was  dead,  some  of  the  Indians 
8* 
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came  to  an  honest  man  to  inquire  how  they  should  bury 
their  dead.    The  man  told  them  how  and  what  the  English 
did,  when  they  buried  theirs.    Hereupon,  rejecting  all  the! 
old  superstitious  observances,  at  such  sad  times,  which  are| 
not  a  few,  they  presently  procured  a  few  boards,  and  bought) 
nails  of  the  English  ;  so  made  a  pretty  handsome  coffin,  for 
they  are  very  dexterous  at  anything  they  see  once  done,| 
and  put  the  child  into  it,  and  so  accompanied  it  to  the! 
grave  very  solemnly,  about  forty  Indians  of  them.  When! 
the  earth  was  cast  upon  it,  and  the  grave  made  up,  they 
withdrew  a  little  from  that  place,  and  went  all  together  and 
assembled  under  a  tree  in  the  woods ;  and  there  they  desired 
one  Totherswamp,  a  very  hopeful  Indian,  to  pray  with 
them.     He  did  express  such  zeal  in  prayer,  with  such 
variety  of  gracious  expressions,  and  abundance  of  tears, 
both  of  himself  and  most  of  the  company,  that  the  woods 
rang  again  with  their  sighs  and  tears.  And  all  this  a  faith- 
ful man,  Edward  Jackson  by  name,  saw,  standing  at  some 
good  distance  alone  from  them  under  a  tree." 

The  Indian  fathers  were  very  fond  of  their  children,  and 
indulged  them  so  much  that  they  became  saucy,  bold  and 
undutiful.  Mr.  Roger  Williams  heard  one  mourning  the 
loss  of  a  child,  at  break  of  day,  call  up  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren all  about  him  to  lament,  with  many  tears  crying 
out,  "0,  God!  Thou  hast  taken  away  my  child.  Thou 
art  angry  with  me.  0,  turn  thine  anger  from  me,  and 
spare  the  rest  of  my  children."  They  abhor,  the  same 
writer  tells  us,  to  mention  the  dead  by  name,  using  round- 
about phrases;  as,  "he  that  was  here'1;  "he  that  was  prince 
here."  If  any  person  chance  to  bear  the  same  name  with 
the  deceased,  he  changes  it.  If  a  stranger  accidentally 
name  the  departed,  he  is  checked ;  if  he  do  it  again  wilfully, 
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he  is  punished.  The  mention  of  one  of  the  dead  sachems  of 
another  tribe  is  considered  a  ground  for  war. 

The  dead  were  generally  wound  up  in  mats;  and  all  the 
funeral  ceremonies  were  conducted  by  some  serious,  wise  and 
well-descended  man.  When  they  came  with  the  body  to 
the  place  of  burial,  they  laid  it  down  upon  the  ground, 
and  all  sat  round  it  to  lament,  with  groans,  and  howl- 
ings,  and  screams,  horrible  to  be  heard,  while  tears  ran 
in  abundance  down  the  cheeks  of  the  stoutest  captains. 
What  the  dead  had  best  liked  and  thought  most  valuable 
among  his  possessions,  they  placed  around  him  in  his  grave, 
spread  his  mat  and  dish  upon  it,  and  hung  the  skin  of  some 
animal  on  the  next  tree,  where  no  Indian  ever  touched  it. 
Within  his  grasp  they  placed  his  tomahawk  and  scalping- 
knife  ;  some  beads  and  paint ;  some  pieces  of  wood  to  make 
a  fire,  and  a  bark  cup  to  drink  out  of,  in  his  long  and  lonely 
travels  to  the  far-off  country  of  souls. 

When  Canonicus,  the  old  Narraganset  sachem,  had  buried 
his  son,  he  caused  his  own  palace  and  all  his  goods  to  be 
burned,  as  a  token  of  respect  to  the  dead,  and  as  a  solemn 
expiation  to  the  gods,  who,  as  he  believed,  had  taken  his 
child  from  him. 

Were  not  then  these  earnest  prayers  at  the  child's  funeral 
in  Nonantum,  "  New  sounds  in  the  Forest  ?  "  It  should  be 
noticed,  too,  that  a  prayer  at  the  grave  was  not  then  a  cus- 
tom of  their  English  neighbors,  so  their  praying  was  not  an 
act  of  imitation  merely,  but  the  result  of  genuine  feeling. 
Waban's  prayer,  as  quoted  on  another  occasion  by  Mr.  Eliot, 
was  equally  spontaneous.  "Take  away,  Lord,  my  stony 
heart.  Wash,  Lord,  my  soul.  Lord,  lead  me  when  I  die 
to  heaven expressions  which  Mr.  Eliot  says  he  had  never 
used  in  his  prayers,  in  the  presence  of  the  Indians. 
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New  sounds  !  Instead  of  the  gloomy  silence  about  the 
dead,  we  begin  to  have  the  results  of  "sure  and  certain 
hope."  In  pleasant,  if  sad,  remembrance,  lives  our  child, 
our  friend,  our  brother,  and  is  spoken  of  with  calm  lips. 
Not  nameless  now  is  he  in  the  dim  hunting-grounds  from 
which  no  tidings  ever  came,  but  departed  to  be  with  the 
Lord. 

"  The  green  leaves  whispered,  mild  and  low, 

Come  unto  us  once  more  ! 
And  waved  their  long  arms  to  and  fro, 
And  beckoned  solemnly  and  slow  ; 
0  !  I  could  not  choose  but  go 

Into  the  woodlands  hoar. 

" Into  the  blithe  and  breathing  air, 

Into  the  solemn  wood, 
Solemn  and  silent  everywhere  ! 
Nature  with  folded  hands  seemed  there, 
Kneeling  at  her  evening  prayer. 

Like  one  in  prayer,  I  stood." 


VII. 
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Cape  Cod  be  compared  to  a  man's  arm  bent  upwards,  Yar- 
I  mouth  is  situated  about  half  way  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
j  elbow.    The  distance  from  Boston  is  not  far  from  seventy 
I  miles.    The  object  of  the  journey,  a  long  one  in  those  days, 
was  to  settle  some  difficulties  in  "the  bruised  church" 
there ;  but  we  find,  as  we  might  have  expected,  that  Mr. 
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Eliot  took  the  opportunity  to  visit  and  preach  to  u  the  pooij 
Indians  in  these  remote  places."  On  their  coasts  it  was.l 
that  the  French  vessel  had  been  wrecked  some  years  previ-| 
ous,  and,  as  we  conjecture,  a  priest  of  the  Romish  church! 
kept  prisoner  by  the  natives  till  his  death.  Since  that  time! 
there  had  been  among  them  some  traditionary  remembrance] 
of  the  priest's  instructions,  so  that,  at  the  close  of  one  of  1 
Mr.  Eliot's  sermons,  an  aged  Indian  stated  that  they  had] 
heard  from  their  old  men  the  same  things  about  God  and 
the  making  of  the  world.  Their  forefathers,  they  said,  used 
to  know  God,  but  afterwards  the  people  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep,  and  when  they  awoke  they  had  quite  forgotten  Him.  j 

Among  these  Cape  Cod  Indians  was  a  hasty,  reckless! 
chief,  called,  by  the  English,  Jehu,  on  account  of  his  head-  j 
long  disposition.    This  Jehu,  spoken  of  as  "  a  man  of  a 
fierce,  strong  and  furious  spirit,"  opposed  the  preaching  of  j 
Christianity  among  his  subjects ;  and  although  he  had  i 
given  his  consent  that  the  ministers  should  hold  religious 
services,  and  had  promised  to  attend,  when  the  appointed 
day  came,  he  sent  almost  all  his  men  out  to  sea,  on  a  fish-  j 
ing  expedition.    He  himself  went  to  the  meeting,  but  was 
late,  and  preserved  throughout  a  sullen  and  discontented 
appearance,  pretending  that  he  could  not  understand  a  word  ' 
that  was  said,  although,  as  some  of  the  Indians  assured  Mr. 
Eliot,  he  did  understand  as  well  as  any  of  them.  Another 
sachem  was  more  courteous,  and  not  only  listened  atten- 
tively himself,  but  caused  all  his  men  to  be  present  at  the 
time  and  place  selected. 

There  is  one  thing  to  be  said  in  excuse  of  Jehu.  Mr. 
Eliot  owns  that  he  had  more  difficulty  than  usual  in  ex- 
pressing himself,  on  account  of  the  different  dialect  used  by 
these  Indians,  and  says  he  succeeded  in  making  himself 
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I  understood  at  last,  by  the  aid  of  interpreters,  and  by  re- 
peating the  idea  he  wished  to  convey,  over  and  over  again, 
in  various  forms  of  words. 

We  are  told  there  was  a  great  variety  of  dialects  within 
the  space  of  two  hundred  miles,  while  yet  a  man  who  had 
learned  one  could  converse  with  thousands  of  natives  all 
over  the  country.  Not  more  difference,  Mr.  Eliot  says, 
between  the  dialects  of  the  different  tribes  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  than  between  those  of  some  of  the  English  counties. 
The  letters  /  and  r  are  improperly  introduced  into  Indian 
I  words.  The  Indians  of  New  England  could  not  speak  those 
Iletters.  Thus,  for  Winslow,  they  uniformly  said  Wins- 
now  ;  for  Narraganset,  Nannaganset  ;  for  Governor, 
Coponoh)  and  so  on. 

All  the  Indians  of  all  the  tribes  about  us  were  of  one 
great  race,  the  Lenape,  and  to  their  widely-diffused  lan- 
guage, with  its  numerous  dialects,  the  general  name  of 
\Algonkin  has  been  given.    East,  through  Maine,  New 
iBrunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia ;  north,  in  parts  of  Canada ; 
■all  about  the  western  lakes  to  the  Mississippi ;  and  south 
■is  far  as  Carolina,  this  language  was  spoken,  by  ninety 
thousand  people,  over  a  vast  territory  extending  through 
fcpxty  degrees  of  longitude,  and  more  than  twenty  degrees  of 
I  latitude.    This  was  the  speech  of  Pocahontas,  the  daughter 
I pf  Powhatan,  and  of  Samoset,  who  welcomed  the  pilgrims 
|;o  Plymouth ;  and  this  was  the  mother  tongue  of  the  rest- 
l.ess  Sacs  and  Foxes,  who  roamed  the  country  between  the 
Wisconsin  and  the  Illinois,  as  well  as  of  the  Chippcwas, 
Pottowattpmies  and  Ottawas. 

1  There  was,  not  far  from  us,  another  powerful  and  distinct 
?amily,  who  will  by  and  by  appear  in  our  story  ;  at  present 
are  return  to  Cape  Cod.    One  of  the  Indians  there  related 
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to  Mr.  Eliot  a  dream  he  had  formerly  had.    He  said,  thai! 
during  the  great  sickness  two  years  before  the  Englist  j 
came,  he,  one  night,  falling  into  a  troubled  sleep,  saw  num- 
bers of  men  in  strange  garments,  such  as  he  had  never  seenl 
before,  but  such  as  the  English  wore  when  they  came.1 
Among  the  strangers  was  one  man,  all  dressed  in  black,  whc 
carried  something  in  his  hand.    This  was  a  book,  as  the 
Indians  afterwards  learned ;  but  in  his  dream  he  did  not! 
know  what  it  was.    The  man  in  black,  standing  in  an  ele-j 
vated  place,  with  Indians  on  one  side  and  the  new-comers' 
on  the  other,  began  to  speak  aloud,  and  to  declare  that  the* 
Indians  would  shortly  be  destroyed  for  their  wickedness, 
because  God  was  very  angry  with  them.    The  dreamer 
thought  that  he  arose  and  inquired  if  he  should  be  destroyed  4 
with  the  others,  or  what  was  to  become  of  him,  and  his 
squaw,  and  his  children.     No  answer  was  given,  and  in 
great  distress  he  repeated  the  question,  and  still  all  was^ 
silent.     At  last,  when  he  had  asked  a  third  time,  thei 
stranger  spoke,  and  told  him  that  he  and  his  should  all  be  | 
safe,  and  have  plenty  of  food  and  "good  things." 

This  dream  was  doubtless  occasioned  by  the  memory  of  j 
the  French  priest's  prediction,  acting  on  a  mind  alarmed  by! 
the  sickness  that  was  carrying  off  the  tribe.    What  seems  a  I 
little  singular  is,  the  dislike  and  opposition  of  the  dreamer 
to  the  man  in  black  when  he  really  came.    It  was  thought 
that  he  would  listen  with  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  sermon ; 
but  he  came  in  late,  went  out,  then  came  in  again,  hoping  ' 
it  was  over.    At  last,  while  the  preacher  was  still  speaking, 
away  he  flung,  and  they  saw  no  more  of  him  till  the  next 
day.    And  now  I  have  told  all  that  I  know  about  the  visit 
to  Cape  Cod. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Eliot,  with  Captain  Willard,  of 
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Concord,  and  some  other  gentlemen,  went  towards  the 
Merrimack  river  to  pay  a  visit  to  old  Passaconaway,  the 
chief  sachem  of  the  great  confederacy  of  the  Pawtuckets. 
The  lands  of  this  nation  lay  to  the  north  and  north-east  of 
the  Massachusetts,  including  the  country  of  the  warlike  and 
influential  Pennakooks  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  and 
extending  south  so  as  take  in  the  small  tribes  inhabiting 
Salem,  Ipswich  and  Haverhill.  One  of  Passaconaway's 
places  of  residence  was  Pennakook ;  another  was  at  Amos- 
keag  Falls,  now  Manchester ;  but  when  Mr.  Eliot  took  this 
journey  to  see  him  in  1647,  he  was  living  at  one  of  the 
falls  of  the  Merrimack,  called  Pawtucket,  now  Lowell. 

When  the  visitors  arrived,  they  found  that  the  old  sachem 
and  his  sons  had  run  away,  pretending  to  be  afraid  that  the 
I  English  would  kill  them.  Mr.  Shepard  thinks  he  could 
|  not  really  have  feared  one  who  came  "  only  with  a  book  in 
his  hand,  and  a  few  others  without  any  weapons,  to  bear 
him  company  but,  perhaps,  his  conduct  will  not  seem  so 
strange  if  we  recall  a  circumstance  that  took  place  four  or 
five  years  before  this. 

In  1642,  there  was  great  alarm  throughout  the  English 
settlement,  from  the  belief  that  all  the  Indians  in  the  coun- 
I  try  were  about  to  make  a  general  massacre  of  the  whites. 
The  government  of  Massachusetts  took  prompt  measures  to 
strike  terror  into  the  Indians.    '  They  even  sent  men  to 
Brain  tree,  to  bring  in  their  faithful  ally,  Cutshamakin,  with 
his  guns  and  bows.    He  came  willingly,  but,  as  it  was  late 
|  at  night  when  they  arrived  in  Boston,  he  was  put  into  pris- 
|  on  and  kept  there  till  the  next  day  ;  when,  finding,  on  exam- 
ination of  him  and  his  men,  no  ground  of  suspicion  against 
him,  he  was  dismissed. 
I    An  order  was  given  to  disarm  Passaconaway  and  the 
9 
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Pawtuckets,  and  forty  armed  men  set  forth  to  execute  it. 
They  were  hindered  from  visiting  the  wigwam  of  Passacon- 
away  by  rainy  weather ;  but  they  went  to  his  son's,  and 
took  him  with  his  squaw  and  child.  They  had  orders  to 
bring  in  the  young  man,  but  for  taking  the  woman  and 
child  they  had  none,  and  were  made  to  send  them  back 
immediately.  Lest  the  young  chief,  probably  Wannalancet, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  sachem,  should  escape,  they  led  him 
by  a  rope,  but  he  managed  to  unfasten  it  and  get  away  from 
them,  although  one  of  the  men  shot  at  and  narrowly  missed 
him. 

Now,  as  Passaconaway,  while  he  had  maintained  his  inde- 
pendence, had  yet  shown  only  friendly  dispositions  towards 
the  English,  this  sudden  outrage  may  well  surprise  us.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  it  was  a  period  of 
intense  excitement ;  a  contagion  of  terror  had  seized  both 
magistrates  and  people.  A  gun  fired  at  night  was  suffi- 
cient to  rouse  a  whole  settlement,  and,  as  we  have  said  in 
a  former  chapter,  the  shouts  of  a  man  lost  in  the  woods 
near  Watertown,  caused  a  serious  alarm  through  all  the 
towns  of  the  Bay. 

The  English,  fearing,  with  some  reason,  that  they  had 
gone  too  far  in  their  treatment  of  the  grand  sachem,  sent 
Cutshamakin  to  him  with  an  apology  and  explanation. 
Passaconaway  returned  answer,  that  when  the  woman  and 
the  child  belonging  to  him  were  restored  in  safety,  he 
would  go  and  speak  to  the  English  about  delivering  up  his 
guns.  The  squaw  was  so  much  frightened,  we  are  told,  at 
her  rude  seizure  by  the  armed  men,  that  she  ran  away  into 
the  woods,  and  was  absent  ten  days.  The  sachem  kept  his 
word,  and  in  a  short  time  sent  his  son,  Wannalancet,  to 
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surrender  the  arms  of  the  tribe;  until  the  English  had 
recovered  from  their  terror. 

Although  Passaconaway  did  not  allow  this  affair  to  dis- 
turb his  peaceful  demeanor  towards  his  neighbors,  he  could 
not,  we  think,  have  forgotten  it ;  and  when,  after  an  inter- 
val of  five  years,  he  heard  of  the  approach  of  another  con- 
siderable party  of  Englishmen,  he  quietly  withdrew  with  his 
family,  and  was  not  at  home  to  his  visitors.  Some  of  his 
men  remained  and  listened  to  the  preaching ;  and  the  pray- 
ing Indians  whom  Mr.  Eliot  had  taken  with  him  from  his 
own  neighborhood  went  about  into  the  wigwams  and  prayed, 
and  conversed  about  the  things  of  God. 

The  Pawtucket  sachem  soon  found  out  that  only  good  was 
intended  him  by  Mr.  Eliot's  visit,  and,  the  next  spring,  he 
did  not  attempt  to  avoid  the  meeting.    We  have  spoken  of 
the  fondness  of  the  Indians  for  rivers  and  waterfalls.  Here 
they  found  water  to  drink,  to  cook  with,  to  bathe  in ;  here 
they  captured  wild  fowl ;  here  they  caught  fish.   This  place 
at  the  Pawtucket  Falls  was  a  favorite  resort  in  the  spring, 
as  it  was  one  of  the  best  fishing  places  in  the  country.  The 
word  Merrimack  is  said  to  mean  "a  sturgeon,"  which 
species  of  fish  abounded  there,  as  in  all  our  larger  rivers. 
Sturgeons  are  very  large,  some  of  them  being  twenty-five 
|  feet  long.    In  some  parts  of  Europe  they  are  very  highly 
esteemed,  and  constitute,  with  the  roe,  a  considerable  article 
of  commerce.    It  is  from  the  swimming  bladder  of  the  stur- 
geon that  the  well-known  isinglass  is  obtained.    But  it  was 
J  among  the  ancient  Romans  that  this  fish  received  the  great- 
I  est  honor ;  it  was  regarded  by  them  as  one  of  the  most 
i   sumptuous  dishes,  and  at  all  great  dinner-parties  was  car- 
|  ried  by  servants,  crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and 
I  accompanied  by  a  band  of  musicians. 
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Our  Pawtuckets  used  no  such  ceremonious  observances  ; 
but,  in  their  way,  they  too  paid  respect  to  the  sturgeons. 
When,  on  the  approach  of  spring,  these  fish  began  to  ascend 
the  rivers,  they  came  from  all  parts  to  catch  them  in  the 
transparent  waters  of  the  Merrimack.  Sometimes  they 
used  lines  made  of  willow  bark  cut  into  strips  and  twisted, 
the  thigh-bones  of  a  rabbit  answering  the  purpose  of  hooks, 
—  or  they  employed  nets  made  from  the  wild  hemp.  They 
had  also  a  way  of  catching  sturgeon  by  night.  They  lighted 
pieces  of  birch-bark  and  waved  them  to  and  fro ;  this  allured 
the  sturgeon,  which  approached,  tumbling  and  playing,  and 
throwing  up  their  white  bellies,  into  which  the  Indians 
struck  their  spears.  Mr.  Eliot  says  there  was  "  much 
gaming  and  evil"  at  these  annual  gatherings,  which 
reminded  him  of  the  fairs  he  had  witnessed  in  England. 

To  these  scenes  of  uncongenial  festivity,  went  year  after 
year  this  sower  beside  all  waters,  scattering  everywhere  the 
good  seed. 

"  Sow  in  the  morn  thy  seed, 

At  eve  hold  not  thy  hand  ; 
To  doubt  and  fear  give  thou  no  heed, 

Broadcast  it  o'er  the  land  ; 
And  duly  shall  appear, 

In  verdure,  beauty,  strength, 
The  tender  blade,  the  stalk,  the  ear, 

And  the  full  corn  at  length. ' ' 

At  his  visit  in  1648,  Mr.  Eliot  preached  a  sermon  from 
the  first  of  Malachi,  verse  eleventh  :  "  From  the  rising  of  the 
sun  even  unto  the  going  down  of  the  same,  my  name  shall 
be  great  among  the  Indians ;  and  in  every  place  incense 
shall  be  offered  unto  my  name,  and  a  pure  offering  :  for  my 
name  shall  be  great  among  the  Indians,  saith  the  Lord  of 
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hosts."  When  the  sermon  was  over,  Passaconaway  said  he 
meant  to  pray,  and  would  persuade  all  his  sons,  pointing  to 
the  two  present,  and  naming  those  who  were  absent.  The 
eldest  son,  then  a  sachem  at  Wachuset,  gave  his  assent ;  so 
did  the  other,  who  was  but  a  youth. 

These  Indians  would  gladly  be  taught,  if  Mr.  Eliot  would 
live  with  them ;  but  they  did  not  care  to  remove  nearer  to 
the  English  for  the  sake  of  instruction.  They  had  neither 
tools  nor  skill,  nor  sufficient  industry  to  fence  their  grounds, 
while  the  English  were  on  their  side  unwilling  to  make  res- 
titution for  injuries  done  by  their  cattle  to  crops  unsecured 
by  any  fence. 

"  Here  used  to  be  gaming  and  evil  ;  now  praying,  and 
my  coming  very  acceptable,"  says  Mr.  Eliot.  That  it  was 
so,  is  evident  from  what  Passaconaway  told  Captain  Willard, 
who  traded  to  those  parts  for  beaver  and  otter  skins. 
"If,"  said  the  Pawtucket  sachem,  "If  Mr.  Eliot  will  be 
persuaded  to  come  and  live  near  my  people,  I  will  freely 
give  him  any  ground  or  place  that  he  shall  choose."  The 
motives  of  the  old  chief,  at  this  time,  in  desiring  to  be 
instructed  in  the  Christian  religion,  are  hinted  at  by  Mr. 
Eliot  in  one  of  his  letters  written  in  1648.  After  remark- 
ing that  these  preaching  expeditions  were  a  difficult  part  of 
his  work,  in  respect  of  the  barbarous  life  and  poverty  of  the 
Indians,  he  adds,  "There  is  not  so  much  as  meat,  drink  or 
lodging  for  them  who  go  to  preach  among  them.  We  must 
carry  all  things  with  us,  and  somewhat  to  give  to  them." 
He  then  contrasts  the  coming  of  the  gospel  among  the  rich 
Gentiles,  with  this.  "  Christ  will  come  unto  these,  rich, 
potent,  above  them  in  learning,  riches  and  power,  and  they 
shall  flock  unto  the  gospel,  thereby  to  receive  external 
9* 
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benefits  and  advancement,  as  well  as  spiritual  grace  and  I 
blessings.'7 

Surely  for  them  Christianity  had  the  promise  of  the  life  \ 
that  now  is,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  so  sagacious  a  ruler  i 
as  Passaconaway  desired  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  elevating 
his  people  to  the  hoped-for  equality  with  the  whites.  In 
one  of  the  Indian  languages  is  a  word  for  sachem,  which 
signifies  ua  counsellor  of  the  people;"  a  beautiful  and 
appropriate  designation  of  a  ruler.  Passaconaway' s  char- 
acter would  have  been  well  described  by  this  word.  He 
was  a  great  sachem,  Mr.  Eliot  tells  us,  and  a  great  powaw, 
and  a  politic,  wise  man.  Very  different  he  seems  in  dispo- 
sition from  our  passionate  Cutshamakin  at  Dorchester. 
His  moderation  and  self-command  were  as  conspicuous  as 
his  sagacity  and  talent  for  governing.  Among  his  people 
he  was  held  a  very  great  sorcerer.  They  believed  that  he 
could  cause  a  green  leaf  to  grow  in  winter,  could  make  trees 
.dance  and  water  burn  whenever  he  chose. 

Now  that  Mr.  Eliot  had  made  himself  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  language  of  the  Indians,  to  preach  to  them  without 
fear  of  being  misunderstood,  we  find  him  frequently  making 
journeys  in  various  directions,  among  the  tribes,  as  often  as 
he  can  be  spared  from  his  own  people ;  for  we  must 
remember  he  was  all  the  while  pastor  of  a  congregation  in 
Roxbury.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Winslow.  of  Plymouth,  he 
writes,  u  I  have  not  been  dry  from  the  third  day  of  the 
week  unto  the  sixth,  but  so  travelled,  and  at  night  pull  off 
my  boots,  wring  my  stockings,  and  on  with  them  again,  and 
so  continue." 

Four  times,  in  the  summer  of  1648,  Mr.  Eliot  visited 
u  Shawanon,"  or  Sholan,  the  sachem  of  Nashaway  (Lan- 
caster now).    This  was  nearly  forty  miles  from  his  home ; 
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but  the  devout  man  does  not  mind  that,  for  these  inland 
Indians  are  earnest,  and  Shawanon  doth  embrace  the  gos- 
pel and  pray.  There  be  more  people  by  far  than  among 
us, —  that  is,  more  Indians  than  in  our  vicinity, —  and  sun- 
dry among  them  do  gladly  hear  the  word.  So  Mr.  Eliot 
does  not  mind  the  wettings  from  Tuesday  to  Friday,  but 
mounts  his  horse  and  takes  the  forest  path  to  Nashaway. 
"  I  never  go  unto  them  empty,"  says  this  amiable  man. 
"but  carry  somewhat  to  distribute  among  them.  So,  when 
they  come  to  my  house,  I  am  not  willing  they  should  go 
away  without  some  refreshment.'7  And  they,  in  their  turn, 
would  have  done  any  service  for  him.  Once,  he  tells  us, 
being  up  in  the  country,  a  poor  creature  came  to  his  side, 
as  he  was  about  to  mount  and  take  his  departure,  and 
pressed  something  into  his  hand,  which,  on  looking  at,  he 
found  to  be  a  pennyworth  of  wampum  on  the  end  of  a  straw. 
The  minister  did  not  reject  the  petty  gift, —  no,  indeed! 
11  Seeing  so  much  hearty  affection  in  so  small  a  thing,"  he 
readily  accepted  it,  and  invited  the  Indian  to  visit  him  at 
his  house,  that  he  also  might  show  his  love. 

There  was  a  place  called  Namaske  (perhaps  Amoskeag 
Falls,  now  Manchester),  upon  the  Merrimack,  which  Mr. 
Eliot  was  very  desirous  to  visit.  But  the  Indian  way  to  it 
lay  beyond  the  great  river,  the  Merrimack,  and  how  get 
their  horses  over,  where  was  neither  ford,  bridge  nor 
ferry  ]  There  was  no  path  on  this  side  except  a  very  cir- 
cuitous one  by  Nashaway,  which  was,  moreover,  rugged 
and  unbeaten.  But  a  pathless  wilderness  of  eighty  miles 
|  was  a  trifle  to  Mr.  Eliot  when  it  lay  between  him  and 
(Indians  whom  he  could  teach  about  God  and  heaven.  So 
i  he  hired  a  Nashaway  man  to  beat  out  a  way,  and  mark 
trees  for  direction.    In  doing  this,  the  man  passed  through 
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a  great  people  called  Sowahagen  Indians,  some  of  whom 
had  heard  Mr.  Eliot  at  Pawtucket  and  at  Nashaway. 
These  had  carried  home  such  accounts  of  what  they  heard, 
that  the  whole  band  was  stirred  with  a  general  desire  for 
the  preacher  to  visit  and  teach  them. 

It  was  not  at  this  time  possible  to  comply  with  their 
desire,  but  when  next  Mr.  Eliot  was  at  Pawtucket  Falls, 
some  Sowahagen  Indians  were  there.  It  was  1649  by  that 
time.  Old  Passaconaway  received  the  minister  with  much 
affection,  and  again  earnestly  invited  him  to  live  upon  his 
lands.  Coming  there  but  once  a  year,  the  chief  said,  did 
them  but  little  good,  because  they  soon  forgot,  it  was  so 
long  between  the  teachings.  He  said  he  had  many  men 
who  would  not  believe  him  that  praying  to  God  was  so 
good,  but  if  they  heard  the  preaching  itself,  perhaps  they 
might  be  convinced.  Now,  it  was  u  as  if  one  should  come 
and  throw  a  fine  thing  among  them,  and  they  earnestly 
catch  at  it,  and  like  it  well,  but  they  cannot  look  into  it  to 
see  what  is  within ;  it  may  be  a  stick,  or  a  stone,  or  it  may 
be  a  precious  thing.  So  of  praying  to  God,  we  like  it  well 
at  first  sight,  but  we  know  not  what  is  within ;  it  may  be 
excellent  or  it  may  be  nothing,  but  if  you  would  come,  and 
open  it  to  us  and  show  us  what  is  within,  then  we  should 
believe  that  it  is  so  excellent  as  you  say."  Mr.  Eliot,  in 
his  account  of  the  solicitations  of  this  sachem,  says  he  used 
many  "  elegant  arguments,  with  much  gravity,  wisdom,  and 
affection." 

Mention  is  made  of  another  journey  to  visit  the  sachem 
at  Quabaquid  (Brookfield),  sixty  miles  to  the  west.  At  the 
time  appointed  for  going,  there  were  rumors  of  disturbances 
between  the  Narraganscts  and  the  Mohegans,  a  Connecticut 
tribe ;  (and,  let  the  storm  be  where  it  would,  the  waves  of 
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Indian  life  everywhere  felt  the  effects  of  it ; )  it  was  known, 
too,  that  five  Indians  had  been  killed  that  year  between 
Quaboag  (another  name  for  Brookfield)  and  Lancaster. 
The  people  at  Roxbury,  therefore,  hesitated  about  permit- 
ting their  minister  to  make  the  journey.  But  when  Sho- 
lan,  the  Nashaway  chief,  heard  this,  he  ordered  twenty 
armed  warriors  to  attend  him,  and,  putting  himself  at  their 
head,  went  the  whole  distance  with  Mr.  Eliot  to  guard  him. 

But,  though  thus  honorably  escorted,  the  journey  was  far 
from  being  a  pleasant  one.  The  weather  proved  very  wet 
and  tedious,  so  that  they  were  not  dry  three  or  four  days 
together,  night  nor  day.  The  streams  which  they  had  to 
ford  were  swollen  by  the  rains  to  an  unusual  height,  and 
the  party  were  thoroughly  drenched  in  riding  through, 
Mr.  Eliot's  horse  gave  out,  and  he  was  forced  to  take  one 
belonging  to  another  person  of  the  company. 

Nor  were  the  difficulties  of  the  forest  and  the  stream  the 
only  disagreeable  things  encountered  in  these  visits.  Think 
of  the  smoky  wigwams,  of  the  rude  life  of  the  barbarian 
inmates,  of  the  unpleasant  sights,  and  sounds,  and  smells, 
constantly  to  be  endured,  and  you  will  see  how  much  Mr. 
Eliot  must  have  loved  the  souls  of  these  poor  people. 

More  pleasant  would  it  have  been  to  this  English  stu- 
dent to  stay  in  Roxbury  with  his  pen  and  his  books,  to 
write  his  sermon  for  his  English  congregation ;  to  work  in 
his  garden,  to  play  with  his  children,  to  visit  other  ministers 
in  Boston ;  to  read,  to  think,  to  pray  for  himself ;  more 
pleasant,  far  more  pleasant  this,  than  riding  with  wild 
Indians,  through  wild  woods,  with  the  rain  beating  in  his 
face ;  or  than  writing  down  Indian  words  in  his  vocabulary, 
by  the  light  of  a  pine  torch,  with  all  those  swarthy  faces  and 
gleaming  eyes  about  him.    And  there  were  crying  infants, 
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and  untamed  children  at  loud,  troublesome  play,  and  dogs, 
and  the  details  of  cooking.  Hard  work  it  must  have  been 
sometimes  to  force  himself  to  introduce  the  sublime  verities 
of  religion  into  such  squalid  companies  as  these. 

When  we  consider  what  trifling  things  interfere  with  our 
study  of  the  Holy  Bible,  and  prevent  or  shorten  our 
prayers,  and  then  remember  how  Mr.  Eliot  bore  up  against 
so  many  obstacles,  and  never  lost  heart  nor  hope,  must  we 
not  own  that  he  was  nearer  to  heaven,  and  possessed 
more  of  the  spirit  of  our  religion,  there,  sitting  on  a  heap 
of  straw  in  the  wigwam,  or  on  a  fallen  log  in  the  woods, 
than  we  in  our  quiet  homes  and  comfortable  churches  ? 

TRADITIONS  CONCERNING  PASSACONAWAY. 

"  He  said  that  sachem  once  to  Dover  came, 

From  Pennakook  when  eve  was  setting  in. 
With  plumes  his  locks  were  dressed,  his  eyes  shot  flame  ; 

He  struck  his  massy  club  with  dreadful  din, 

That  oft  had  made  the  ranks  of  battle  thin  ; 
Around  his  copper  neck  terrific  hung 

A  tied-together  bear  and  wild-cat  skin  ; 
The  curious  fish-bones  o'er  his  bosom  swung, 
And  thrice  the  sachem  danced,  and  thrice  the  sachem  sung. 

"  Strange  man  was  he  !  'T  was  said  he  oft  pursued 

The  sable  bear,  and  slew  him  in  his  den  ; 
That  oft  he  howled  through  many  a  pathless  wood, 

And  many  a  tangled  wild,  and  poisonous  fen, 

That  ne'er  was  trod  by  other  mortal  men. 
The  craggy  ledge  for  rattlesnakes  he  sought, 

And  choked  them  one  by  one,  and  then 
O'ertook  the  tall  gray  moose,  as  quick  as  thought, 
And  then  the  mountain  cat  he  chased,  and  chasing  caught.' * 
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fX*  HE  years  1648  and  1649,  passed 
quietly  over  the  Nonantum  Indians. 
They  were  busy  at  their  improve- 
ments, making  their  "better  houses, 
('  1BPP|!  w^  Par^tions  ^n  them,"  and  pro- 
viding themselves  with  some  Eng- 
lish comforts,  obtained  by  their  own 
industry.  They  planted  fruit-trees  ;  they  made  fields  and 
fences ;  they  learned  to  spin ;  they  worked  for  their  Eng- 
lish neighbors.  Mr.  Eliot,  in  one  of  his  letters  giving  an 
account  of  their  progress,  says  of  their  clothing:  "  Some 
old  things  I  have  gotten  and  given  them,  and  some  they 
buy,  and  they  carefully  keep  them  till  meeting  times,  and 
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many  of  them  at  such  times  are  pretty  handsome  [well- 
dressed],  both  men  and  women,  and  children  also.7'  He 
speaks,  too,  of  fencing  in  a  great  corn-field,  and  of  contem- 
plated orchards,  and  says  the  Indians  were  able  to  saw  very 
good  board  and  plank. 

For  schools,  a  gentleman  in  London  had  sent  ten  pounds. 
Half  this  sum  Mr.  Eliot  paid  to  a  grave  woman  in  Cam- 
bridge, who  taught  some  of  the  children,  and  "  God  so  blessed 
her  labors  that  they  came  on  very  prettily. "  The  other  five 
pounds  were  given  to  a  schoolmaster  in  Dorchester,  wThose 
success  was  greater  because  his  pupils  were  bigger  and  more 
capable. 

The  agriculture  carried  on  by  the  natives  was  necessarily 
of  a  very  rude  character.  As  a  stone  set  in  a  wooden  staff 
is  but  an  indifferent  axe  for  felling  timber,  fire  was  the  great 
agent  employed  in  clearing  their  lands.  For  hoes  they  made 
use  of  bones,  the  shoulder-blades  of  bears,  moose  or  deer, — 
and  some  had  wooden  hoes,  which,  Mr.  Roger  Williams 
says,  many  old  and  poor  women,  fearing  to  leave  their  old 
ways,  still  persisted  in  using,  when  they  might  have  had 
better  ones  from  the  English.  They  raised  in  their  fields 
crops  of  maize,  what  we  call  Indian  corn,  also  squashes, 
and  pumpkins,  and  beans.  The  corn,  boiled  either  whole 
or  when  ground,  was  a  common  dish.  When  boiled  whole 
it  was  called  "  musickquatash,"  and  it  is  still  eaten  in  New 
England  under  the  name  of  succatash.  The  ground  corn 
when  boiled  was  called  nasaump.  "  From  this,"  says  Mr. 
Roger  Williams,  "the  English  call  their  samp,  which  is 
the  Indian  corn  beaten  and  boiled,  and  eaten  hot  or  cold, 
witli  milk  or  butter,  which  are  mercies  beyond  the  natives' 
plain  water,  and  which  is  a  dish  exceeding  wholesome  for 
the  English  bodies.7'    To  convert  the  corn  into  meal,  it 
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was  either  ground  between  two  stones,  or  pounded  wTith  a 
wooden  or  stone  pestle  in  a  mortar  made  of  a  large  log, 
-  hollowed  out  at  one  end.  This  meal  was  sometimes 
boiled  and  made  into  a  kind  of  cake,  with  crumbs  of  dried 
venison. 

We  quote  again  from  Mr.  Williams,  who,  speaking  of 
parched  meal  says,  "I  have  travelled  with  near  two  hun- 
dred Indians  at  once,  near  one  hundred  miles  through  the 
woods,  every  man  carrying  a  little  basket  of  this  at  his 
back,  sufficient  for  one  man  three  or  four  days.  With  this 
ready  provision,  and  their  bow  and  arrows,  are  they  ready 
for  war  and  travel,  at  a  moment's  warning.  With  a  spoon- 
ful of  this  meal,  and  a  spoonful  of  water  from  the  brook, 
have  I  made  many  a  good  dinner  and  supper." 

A  favorite  dish  with  them,  when  at  home,  was  a  sort  of 
pottage  made  of  boiled  fish,  beans  and  maize.  For  this  pot- 
tage nothing  seems  to  have  come  amiss ;  fish  and  flesh  of  all 
sorts  were  used,  either  fresh  or  dried,  cut  into  small  pieces 
and  boiled  thoroughly,  and  several  sorts  of  roots,  as  well  as 
pumpkins,  squashes,  acorns,  walnuts,  chestnuts.  One  old 
writer  says  boiled  chestnuts  served  them  for  w7hite  bread, 
tasting  very  sweet,  as  if  mixed  with  sugar.  He  also  speaks 
of  puddings  made  of  beaten  corn,  and  filled  with  great  store 
of  blackberries.  This  is  the  same  author  who  exclaims, 
u  And  let  no  man  make  a  jest  at  pumpkins,  for  with  this 
food  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  feed  his  people,  to  their  good 
content,  till  corn  and  cattle  were  increased." 

The  strawberry  bread,  which  the  squaws  prepared  by 
bruising  that  fruit  in  a  mortar,  and  mixing  it  with  their 
parched  meal,  must  have  been  very  palatable,  more  so,  'in 
our  opinion,  than  the  pottage  of  which  Mr.  Gookin  gives 
this  full  account:  "  Their  food  is  generally  boiled  maize 
10 
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mixed  with  kidney-beans,  or  sometimes  without.  Also, 
they  frequently  boil  in  this  pottage,  fish  and  flesh  of  all 
sorts,  either  new-taken,  or  dried ;  as  shad,  eels,  alewives, 
or  a  kind  of  herring,  or  any  other  sort  of  fish.  But  they 
dry  mostly  those  sorts  before  mentioned.  These  they  cut 
in  pieces,  bones  and  all,  and  boil  them  in  the  aforesaid  pot- 
tage. I  have  wondered  many  a  time  that  they  were  not  in 
danger  of  being  choked  with  fish-bones,  but  they  are  so 
dexterous  to  separate  the  bones  from  the  fish,  in  their  eat- 
ing thereof,  that  they  are  in  no  hazard.  Also,  they  boil  in 
this  furmenty,  all  sorts  of  flesh  taken  in  hunting ;  as  veni- 
son, bear's  flesh,  beaver,  moose,  otter,  raccoon,  cutting  in 
small  pieces,  and  boiling.  Also,  mix  with  it  several  sorts 
of  roots ;  as  Jerusalem  artichoke,  and  ground  nuts,  and 
other  roots,  and  pumpkins  and  squashes.  Also,  several 
sorts  of  masts  ;  as  oak-acorns,  chestnuts,  walnuts, —  these, 
husked  and  dried,  and  powdered,  they  thicken  their  pottage 
therewith.  Also,  sometimes  they  beat  their  maize  into  a 
meal,  and  sift  it  through  a  basket  made  for  that  purpose. 
With  this  meal  they  make  bread,  baking  it  in  the  ashes, 
covering  the  dough  with  leaves.  Sometimes  they  make  of 
their  meal  a  small  sort  of  cakes,  and  boil  them.  [Like  our 
dumplings  these  are.]  They  make,  also,  a  certain  sort  of 
meal  of  parched  maize.  This  meal  they  call  nokake.  It 
is  so  sweet,  toothsome  and  hearty,  that  an  Indian  will  travel 
many  days  with  no  other  food  but  this  meal,  which  he  eats 
as  he  needs,  and  after  it  drinketh  water.  And  for  this  end, 
when  they  travel  a  journey  or  go  a  hunting,  they  carry  this 
nokake  in  a  basket  or  bag  for  their  use." 

When  abroad  and  some  game  had  been  shot  or  snared,  a 
fire  was  made  on  the  spot,  and  the  animal  roasted  and  eaten 
without  bread,  salt  or  spice.     Fresh  fish  were  sometimes 
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broiled  on  the  coals,  sometimes  fastened  to  a  board,  and  so 
toasted  before  the  fire.  This  last  way  of  cooking  was  well 
suited  to  the  smaller  fish,  as,  for  instance,  the  bass,  which 
weighs  generally  from  one  to  three  pounds.  The  bass  is  a 
beautiful  fish,  with  dark  olive  back,  and  golden  sides,  and, 
though  now  scarce  upon  our  coasts,  was  formerly  caught  in 
almost  incredible  numbers.  u  A  bass  for  a  biscuit"  had 
been  the  rule  of  exchange,  since  the  time  that  Mr.  Wareham 
and  his  fellow-passengers  went  up  the  river  Charles  to  Water- 
town,  as  may  be  read  in  our  first  chapter.  It  sounds  odd  to 
hear  of  half-grown  Indian  boys  shooting  bass  with  their 
arrows.  Yet,  from  its  habit  of  swimming  at  the  very  sur- 
face of  the  water,  this  fish  was  often  thus  taken. 

"  "When  chestnut  leaves  are  as  big  as  thumb-nail, 
Then  bite  black-fish  without  fail. 
But  when  chestnut  leaves  are  as  big  as  a  span , 
Then  catch  black-fish  if  you  can," 

was  one  of  the  sayings  of  the  Indian  wise  men.  Another 

was  to  this  effect :  "  When  the  leaf  of  the  white  oak  is  as 

big  as  the  ear  of  a  moose,  it  is  time  to  plant  corn." 

We  have  spoken  of  the  game  that  runs,  and  of  the  game 

that  flies,  and  of  the  "  abundance  of  the  seas      there  were. 

also,  the  "  treasures  hid  in  the  sand,"  —  clams,  according 
t  to  the  exposition  of  an  old  writer, —  and,  altogether,  the 

natives  would  not  have  been  ill- supplied,  if  they  had  exer- 
:  cised  any  forethought.  But,  though  capable  of  great  occa- 
;  sional  abstinence,  when  they  had  leisure  and  a  plentiful 
I  supply  of  food,  they  consumed  enormous  quantities,  and 

they  were  so  indolent  and  wasteful,  that  much  utterly  per- 
I  ished  for  want  of  care. 

In  hospitality,  the  virtue  of  the  savage,  they  never  failed. 
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Says  Mr.  Roger  Williams,  "  Whoever  comes  in  when  they 
are  eating,  they  offer  them  some,  be  it  ever  so  little.  If 
any  provision  of  fish  or  flesh  comes  in,  they  make  their 
neighbors  partakers  with  them.  Many  a  time,  and  all 
times  of  night,  as  I  have  fallen  in  travel  upon  their  houses, 
when  nothing  has  been  ready,  have  themselves  and  their 
wives  risen  to  prepare  me  some  refreshing." 

The  cooking  utensils  were  few  and  simple ;  at  first,  a 
few  pots  made  of  chlorite  and  other  soft  stones,  and  a  few 
vessels  of  baked  clay ;  and,  lately,  pans  and  pots  of  metal 
from  the  English. 

While  the  settlement  at  Nonantum  lasted,  several  deaths 
occurred,  three  of  which,  at  least,  we  must  mention  as  hav- 
ing connection  with  our  history.  The  first  was  the  wife  of 
Wampas.  She  was  the  first  adult  who  died  of  those  whom 
Mr.  Eliot  had  begun  to  teach  the  way  of  salvation  by  Jesus 
Christ.  He  says,  u  After  I  began  to  preach  to  them,  her 
husband  and  she  did  quickly  come  in,  and  after  she  came, 
she  was  a  diligent  hearer.  Out  of  desire  to  live  where  the 
word  of  God  was  taught,  they  fetched  all  the  corn  they 
used,  sixteen  miles  on  their  backs  from  the  place  of  plant- 
ing. She  was  industrious,  did  not  go  about  to  English 
houses  begging  as  some  do,  but  kept  at  home, —  kept  her 
children  to  labor,  making  baskets  to  sell,  etc.  She  quickly 
learned  to  spin  well." 

Her  life  seems  to  have  been  blameless  and  exemplary ; 
it  was  she  who  asked  the  question  about  her  husband's 
praying,  and  her  heart  thinking  his  prayer.  Mr.  Eliot 
several  times  visited  her  in  her  illness,  and  prayed  with 
her.  He  goes  on  to  say,  "She  told  me  she  still  loved  God, 
though  He  made  her  sick,  and  was  resolved  to  pray  unto 
Him  so  long  as  she  lived,  and  to  refuse  powawing.  She 
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said  also  that  she  believed  God  would  pardon  all  her  sins, 
because  she  believed  that  Jesus  Christ  died  for  her,  and 
that  God  was  well  pleased  in  him,  and  that  she  was  willing 
to  die,  and  believed  to  go  to  heaven  and  live  happy  with  God 
and  Christ  there. 

"  Of  her  own  accord,  she  called  her  children  to  her, 
especially  two  grown-up  daughters,  born  before  she  married 
Wampas,  and  said  to  them,  1  I  shall  now  die,  and  when  I 
am  dead  your  grandfather  and  grandmother,  and  uncles, 
will  send  for  you  to  come  and  live  amongst  them,  and  will 
promise  you  great  matters,  and  tell  you  what  pleasant  liv- 
ing it  is  among  them.  But  do  not  believe  them ;  and  I 
charge  you  never  to  hearken  unto  them,  nor  live  amongst 
them,  for  they  pray  not  to  God,  and  keep  not  the  Sabbath. 
But  I  charge  you  live  here,  for  here  they  pray  unto  God, 
the  word  of  God  is  taught,  sins  are  suppressed  and  punished 
by  laws,  and  therefore  I  charge  you  live  here  all  your 
days.'  Soon  after  this  she  died,  and  it  fell  out  as  she  had 
said,  for  there  was  earnest  sending  for  the  maids  to  live 
with  them,  so  that  the  case  was  propounded  to  me  on  a  lec- 
ture-day. Their  step-father  opposed  their  going,  not  only 
as  judging  it  evil,  but  because  of  their  mother's  charge ; 
and  by  this  means  I  came  to  know  the  story." 

And  we  know  it  too.  Wampas  did  not  survive  his  wife 
very  long.  Mr.  Eliot  says  of  him,  "I  think  he  did  more 
good  by  his  death  than  he  could  have  done  by  his  life. 
One  of  his  sayings  was,  that  God  giveth  us  three  mercies 
in  this  world.  First  is  health  and  strength ;  second,  food 
and  clothes ;  third,  sickness  and  death.  And  when  we 
have  had  our  share  in  the  two  first,  why  should  we  not  be 
willing  to  take  our  part  in  the  third '?  For  himself,  he  was 
ready.  His  last  words  which  he  spoke  in  this  world  were, 
10* 
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'  0  Lord,  give  me  Jesus  Christ.'  And,  when  he  could 
speak  no  more,  he  continued  to  lift  up  his  hands  to  heaven, 
according  as  his  strength  lasted,  unto  his  last  breath,  so  that 
they  say  of  him,  he  died  praying.  The  last  time  I  saw  him 
in  this  world,  not  doubting  but  I  shall  see  him  with  Christ 
in  glory,  one  of  his  sayings  was  this  : 

"  £  Four  and  a  quarter  years  since,  I  came  to  your  house, 
and  brought  some  of  our  children  to  dwell  with  English.'  " 

Mr.  Eliot  remembered  that  Saturday  night  in  November3 
and  so  do  we. 

Wampas  went  on:  " Now  I  die,  I  strongly  entreat  you 
to  entreat  Elder  Heath  (with  whom  his  son  lived),  and  the 
rest  which  have  our  children,  that  they  may  be  taught  to 
know  God,  so  as  that  they  may  teach  their  countrymen, 
because  such  an  example  would  do  great  good  among  them. 
I  now  shall  die,  but  Jesus  Christ  calls  you  that  live  to  go 
to  Natick,  that  there  you  may  make  a  church."  His  gra- 
cious words  were  acceptable  and  affecting,  that  whereas  they 
used  to  fly,  and  avoid  with  terror  such  as  lie  dying,  now,  on 
the  contrary,  they  flocked  together  to  hear  his  dying  words ; 
whose  death  and  burial  they  beheld  with  many  tears,  nor 
am  I  able  to  write  his  story  without  weeping." 

In  1649,  the  Indians  lost  a  good  friend  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Shepard,  the  minister  of  Cambridge.  He  had  stood 
very  high,  in  New  England,  as  a  preacher  and  as  a  learned 
man,  and  his  death  was  a  peculiar  grief  to  Mr.  Eliot,  whose 
labors  among  the  Indians  he  had  from  the  beginning  sym- 
pathized with,  and  to  some  extent  shared.  One  good  man, 
one  good  friend  to  the  Indians  and  to  Mr.  Eliot,  still  lived 
in  Cambridge, —  Mr.  Gookin,  a  name  dear  to  all  who  take 
an  interest  in  our  families  at  Nonantum. 

As  often  as  Mr.  Eliot  wrote  to  his  friends  in  England,  he 
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recorded  some  of  the  questions  which  his  Indians  had  asked 
at  their  meetings.  Many  of  these  are  very  interesting, 
they  show  such  mingled  simplicity  and  shrewdness. 

"  When  the  soul  goes  to  heaven,  what  doth  it  say  when 
it  comes  there?"  We,  too,  have  all  of  us  vainly  striven 
to  follow  the  departed  spirit  to  its  home. 

"  If  a  man  be  almost  a  good  man,  and  die,  whither  goes 
his  soul?" 

"  Since  we  see  not  God  with  our  eyes,  if  a  man  dream 
that  he  see  God,  doth  his  soul  then  see  him?  " 

Here  is  one  that  seems  the  expression  of  strong  personal 
feeling.    u  What  shall  I  do  to  be  wise?  " 

The  next  has  a  touch  of  caustic  severity  in  it ;  perhaps 
it  was  asked  in  presence  of  some  Englishman  whose  con- 
science could  apply  it.  uDo  not  Englishmen  spoil  their 
souls  to  say  a  thing  cost  them  more  than  it  did  ;  and  is  it 
not  all  one  as  to  steal? " 

And  this  one  might  have  touched  any  of  us  if  we  had 
heard  it.  "  If  any  talk  of  another's  faults,  and  tell  others 
of  it,  when  he  is  not  present  to  answer,  is  not  that  a  sin?  " 

"  Seeing  Eve  was  first  in  sin,  did  she  die  first? " 

"  How  many  good  people  were  in  Sodom  before  it  was 
burnt?" 

11  Seeing  God  promised  Abraham  so  many  children,  like 
the  stars  for  multitude,  why  did  he  give  him  so  few,  and  was 
it  true?  "  [That  is,  was  God's  promise  kept?] 

"Why  did  Abraham  buy  a  place  to  bury  in?  "  These 
sprang  from  a  natural  curiosity  concerning  what  they  had 
heard  from  the  Bible.  As  for  the  last,  how  could  an  Indian, 
accustomed  to  the  widest  range  of  hills  and  plains,  compre- 
hend the  necessity  of  buying  a  burial-place  ? 

11  Why  must  we  love  our  enemies,  and  how  shall  we  do 
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it?"  Difficult  matter  for  the  white  man,  and  how  very 
difficult  for  the  red,  on  whose  race  for  ages,  revenge  has  been 
inculcated  as  one  of  the  highest  duties  ! 

"How  shall  the  resurrection  be,  and  when?"  A  ques- 
tion that,  to  wThich  no  sufficient  answer  has  ever  been  given 
by  mortal  lips ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  this  too : 
"Does  the  soul  in  heaven  know  things  done  here  on 
earth?" 

The  next  shows  the  remains  of  their  old  demon  worship, 
or  rather  of  the  feeling  which  originates  such  worship.  "  I 
see  I  must  fear  hell,  and  I  do  so  every  day,  but  why  must  I 
fear  God?" 

I  think  the  man  who  asked  the  next  was  inclined  to  put 
off  his  repentance.  "If  I  hear  God's  word  w^hen  I  am 
young,  and  do  not  believe,  but  when  I  am  old  I  believe, 
what  will  God  say  ?  "  Mr.  Eliot  could  easily  reply  to  that, 
I  suppose. 

We  cannot  help  sympathizing  with  the  feeling  that 
prompted  this.  "  If  my  heart  be  full  of  evil  thoughts,  and 
I  repent  and  pray,  and  a  few  hours  after  it  is  full  again, 
and  I  repent  and  pray  again,  and  if,  after  this,  it  be  full  of 
evil  thoughts  again,  what  will  God  say?  " 

The  next  makes  us  smile.  "  What  if  a  minister  wear 
long  hair,  as  some  other  men  do,  what  will  God  say  ?  " 

And  this,  "  Why  have  not  beasts  a  soul  as  man  has, 
seeing  they  have  love,  anger,  etc.,  as  man  has?"  reminds 
us  of  Pope's  couplet : 

"  He  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company. ' ' 

"  Why  do  Englishmen  so  eagerly  kill  all  snakes?  " 

"  If  one  that  prays  to  God  sins  like  him  that  prays  not, 
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is  not  he  worse?  "  And  while,  says  Mr.  Eliot,  u  they  dis- 
coursed of  this  point,  and  about  hating  wicked  persons,  one 
shut  it  up  with  this  :  They  must  love  the  man  and  do  him 
good,  but  hate  his  sin." 

"  Seeing  the  body  sinneth,  why  should  the  soul  be  pun- 
ished ?  —  and  what  punishment  shall  the  body  have  ?  " 

An  old  woman  asked,  11  When  all  the  world  is  burnt  up, 
what  shall  be  in  the  room  of  it?"  Far  from  stupid,  cer- 
tainly, were  the  minds  that  proposed  such  inquiries  as 
these. 

Cutshamakin's  Indians  were  not  neglected  during  these 
two  years.  The  lecture  was  kept  up  at  Dorchester  Mill 
once  a  fortnight.  We  are  told  of  one  occasion  on  which  the 
governor  and  about  two  hundred  people,  Indians  and  Eng- 
lish, were  present  at  the  sachem's  wigwam.  Mr.  Winthrop, 
who  mentions  this,  says,  they  were  very  attentive  and  kept 
the  children  still.  Very  inquisitive,  he  adds,  the  Indians 
are.  1 1  One  asked  a  plain  Englishman  what  were  the  first 
principles  of  a  commonwealth."  The  Englishman,  who 
does  not  appear  to  have  been,  in  this  instance,  greatly  supe- 
rior to  his  red  brother,  u  was  ashamed  not  to  say  something; 
so  he  answered  that  salt  was  one,  which  keeps  flesh  and 
fish,  that  iron  was  another,  and  ships  a  third.  Ah !  said 
the  Indian  sorrowfully,  I  fear  we  shall  never  be  a  common- 
wealth; we  can  neither  make  salt,  nor  iron,  nor  ships." 

"The  stoic  of  the  woods,"  as  we  have  seen,  was  by  no 
means  u  a  man  without  a  tear,"  and  the  common  notion  of 
the  indifferent  and  incurious  disposition  of  the  race  seems 
equally  incorrect.  Their  rules  of  civility  and  good  man- 
ners were  peculiar,  and  in  certain  circumstances  the  pride 
of  the  warrior  gave  him  a  self-control  quite  marvellous ;  but 
when  in  company  with  friends  only  (and  who  would  wish  to 
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display  emotion  before  a  stranger  or  an  enemy?)  they 
laughed,  wept,  and  talked,  much  like  other  human  beings. 
One  of  them,  speaking  of  this  very  subject  said,  "  We  have 
as  much  curiosity  as  you,  and  when  you  come  into  our 
towns,  we  wish  for  opportunities  of  looking  at  you ;  but  for 
this  purpose  we  hide  ourselves  behind  bushes  where  you 
are  to  pass,  and  never  intrude  ourselves  into  your  company." 

Three  years  have  gone  over  since  that  first  sermon  to 
Waban  and  his  company,  and  now,  besides  the  settlement  at 
Nonantum,  and  scattered  converts  elsewhere,  an  impression 
has  been  made  on  at  least  three  sachems, —  Passaconaway, 
Tahattawan,  and  Cutshamakin.  While  Mr.  Eliot  always 
pursued  his  objects  in  a  perfectly  fearless  manner,  he  was 
aware  of  the  influence  of  the  sachems,  and  endeavored  as 
much  as  possible  to  conciliate  them.  He  tells  us  that  few 
of  the  southern  Indians  (south  from  the  Neponset)  were 
inclined  to  Christianity,  except  some  of  Tehticut,  now  Mid- 
dleborough,  who,  learning  that  Cutshamakin  prayed,  wished 
to  pray  also.  "  The  Lynn  Indians  are  all  naught/'  he 
adds,  "  save  one,  who  sometimes  comes  to  hear,  and  tells  us 
he  prays.  The  reason,  because  the  sachem  comes  not  to 
pray.r 

There  is  a  pretty  story  told,  how  some  stranger  Indians 
came  once  from  Martha's  Vineyard  to  see  some  of  Mr. 
Eliot's  converts.  These  last  expressed  great  joy  at  the 
visit,  and  afterwards  inquired  "why,  when  a  strange  Indian 
comes  among  us  whom  we  never  saw  before,  yet,  if  he  pray 
to  God,  we  do  exceedingly  love  him ;  but  if  our  own  brother, 
dwelling  a  great  way  off,  come  unto  us,  he  not  praying  to 
God,  though  we  love  him,  yet  nothing  so  as  we  love  that 
other  stranger  who  doth  pray?  "  In  answer  to  this,  Mr. 
Eliot  explained  to  them  as  well  as  he  could,  the  nature  of 
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religious  sympathy,  and  took  the  opportunity  to  tell  them 
about  some  friends  of  his  own  in  England,  who,  having 
heard  of  their  beginning  to  pray,  loved  them,  and  had 
recently,  in  a  letter  to  himself,  sent  them  affectionate  greet- 
ings ;  which  was  "  well-pleasing  "  to  the  Indians. 

SONG  OF  THE  EARLY  SETTLERS. 

"  And  when  the  spring  opens  we  then  take  the  hoe, 
And  make  the  ground  ready  to  plant  and  to  sow  ; 
Our  corn  being  planted  and  seed  being  sown, 
The  worms  destroy  much  before  it  is  grown. 

"And  while  it  is  growing,  some  spoil  there  is  made 
By  birds  and  by  squirrels,  that  pluck  up  the  blade  ; 
And  when  it  is  come  to  full  corn  in  the  ear, 
It  is  often  destroyed  by  raccoon  and  by  deer. 

"  If  fresh  meat  be  wanting  to  fill  up  our  dish, 
We  have  carrots,  and  pumpkins,  and  turnips,  and  fish  ; 
And  if  there  's  a  mind  for  a  delicate  dish, 
We  haste  to  the  clam-banks,  and  there  we  catch  fish. 

"  'Stead  of  pottage,  and  puddings,  and  custards,  and  pies, 
Our  turnips  and  parsnips  are  common  supplies  ; 
We  have  pumpkins  at  morning  and  pumpkins  at  noon ; 
If  it  was  not  for  pumpkins,  we  should  be  undone." 
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"  Where  the  crimson-tinted  evening  fades 
From  the  glowing  saffron  sky  ; 
Where  the  sun's  last  beams 
Light  up  woods  and  streams, 
And  brighten  the  gloom  below  ; 
And  the  deer  springs  by 
With  his  flashing  eye, 
And  the  shy,  swift-footed  doe  ; 
And  the  sad  winds  chide 
In  the  branches  wide, 
With  a  tender  plaint  of  woe. ' ' 


IX. 
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00  near  the  English,"  soon 
became  the  frequent  com- 
plaint at  Nonantum.  The  two 
races  were  not  comfortable  to- 
gether, for  reasons  already  al- 
luded to  when  speaking  of  the 
tribes  upon  the  Merrimack.  If 
the  Indians  cultivated  land,  their  somewhat  fitful  and  irreg- 
ular industry  did  not  secure  crops  equal  to  those  of  their 
white  neighbors,  to  whom  also  the  habit  of  using  tools  gave 
an  advantage  in  all  mechanical  pursuits.  The  constant 
sense  of  inferiority  is  a  painful  thing  in  itself,  and  of  course 
not  all  the  English  were  wise  enough  or  good  enough  to 
make  their  superior  skill  in  the  arts  of  life  profitable  to 
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their  red  brothers,  without  being  oppressive  to  them.  And, 
then,  the  Indian  could  not  bear  to  be  crowded,  and  the  new 
towns  and  fields  not  only  frightened  away  his  game,  but 
made  him  feel  shut  in  and  watched.  Nor  was  he  with  his 
half-tamed  character,  and  wild,  unsteady  ways,  always  an 
agreeable  neighbor  to  the  thrifty,  order-loving  whites.  So 
difficulties  arose  between  the  two  parties,  and  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  weaker  to  remove  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  more  powerful. 

Besides,  Nonantum  did  not  afford  room  enough  for  Mr. 
Eliot  to  carry  out  his  plans  of  establishing  the  Christian 
Indians  in  communities,  under  a  form  of  government  with 
religious  institutions  of  their  own,  and  with  all  the  proper 
appliances  for  their  gradual  civilization.  And  now  to  choose 
a  suitable  place  !  New  cares,  new  journeys  for  Mr.  Eliot, 
who,  with  some  of  his  friends,  made  several  excursions  about 
the  country  in  this  search,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1650.  I  wish  some  of  these  gentlemen  had  told  us  "the 
whole  story"  about  these  rides,  —  whither  they  went  and 
what  they  saw,  and  what  they  said ;  but  it  was  not  their 
custom  to  describe  natural  scenes,  and  on  their  pages  bloom 
for  us  but  few  flowers,  —  but  few  trees  wave  their  green 
boughs,  —  but  few  brooks  murmur,  though  the  land  was 
gay,  the  forest  rich,  and  the  waters  musical  exceedingly. 

Let  us  use  the  words  of  Washington  Irving,  in  painting 
another  landscape  :  "  We  see  the  bittern  rising  with  hollow 
scream,  as  they  break  in  upon  his  rarely  invaded  haunt ; 
the  king-fishcr  watching  them  suspiciously  from  his  dry 
tree  that  overhangs  the  deep,  black  pond,  in  the  gorge  of 
the  hills  ;  the  tortoise  letting  himself  slip  sideways  from  off 
the  stone  or  log  on  which  he  is  sunning  himself,  and  the 
panic-struck  frog  plumping  in  headlong  as  they  approach, 
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and  spreading  an  alarm  throughout  the  watery  world 
around." 

All  this  and  more  Mr.  Eliot  may  have  seen;  but  he 
says  nothing  of  it.  He  tells  us,  however,  that  during  the 
time  he  was  engaged  in  this  search,  he  was  much  occupied 
in  praying  for  direction  from  heaven.  In  one  of  his  letters 
written  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  he  speaks  of  having 
gone  to  "a  place  of  some  hopeful  expectation."  He  found 
it,  however,  not  suited  to  his  purpose,  and  turned  his  course 
towards  home.  On  the  way,  he  allowed  the  others  to  pass 
on,  while  he  stopped  and  knelt  behind  a  rock  in  earnest 
prayer.  Not  long  after,  some  of  the  Indian  guides  who 
were  with  him  mentioned  a  situation,  which  they  described 
as  everything  that  could  be  desired.  He  presently  visited 
the  spot,  I  think  in  this  same  journey,  and  was  greatly 
delighted  with  it. 

The  Indians  called  it  "A  Place  of  Hills,"—  Natick.  It 
lay  about  eighteen  miles  from  Boston,  towards  the  south- 
west ;  fifteen  miles  or  so  from  the  hill  of  Nonantum.  At 
Mr.  Eliot's  request,  the  inhabitants  of  Dedham,  in  whose 
territory  the  lands  were  partly  situated,  granted  them  to 
the  Indian  converts,  under  the  sanction  of  the  General 
Court.  The  original  grant  included  about  six  thousand 
acres,  for  which  the  Indians  gave  in  exchange  another  town- 
ship, Deerfield. 

As  the  settlement  was  to  be  on  both  sides  of  the  Charles, 
one  of  the  first  things  to  be  made  was  a  bridge  across  that 
stream,  which,  though  easily  waded  in  summer,  was  danger- 
ously deep  at  other  times,  especially  in  the  spring,  on  the 
melting  of  the  snow.  So  the  Indians  with  their  own  hands 
built  a  foot-bridge,  with  a  stone  foundation,  eighty  feet  long, 
and  eight  feet  high  in  the  middle,  that  it  might  stand  above 
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the  floods.  When  it  was  done,  Mr.  Eliot  called  together 
the  Indians,  prayed  and  gave  thanks,  and  taught  them  out 
of  a  portion  of  Scripture.  This  had  been  hard  and  tedious 
labor  in  the  water,  and  Mr.  Eliot  thought  proper  to  offer 
them  wages.  At  the  same  time  he  told  them,  that,  as  the 
bridge  was  for  their  own  use,  if  they  chose  to  do  it  all  "  in 
love,  he  should  take  it  well."  They  answered,  that  they 
were  far  from  desiring  any  wages  for  doing  their  own  work, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  were  thankful  to  him  that  he  had 
called  them,  and  counselled  them,  in  a  work  so  needful  for 
them.    This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1650. 

The  town  was  laid  out  in  1651.  It  consisted  of  three 
long  streets,  two  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  one  on 
the  south,  with  house  lots  to  every  family.  It  seems  that 
most  of  the  lands  about  Natick,  were  the  inheritance  of  an 
Indian  called  John  Speene,  with  his  brethren  and  kindred. 
Before  the  removal  from  Nonantum,  it  was  thought  right 
that  these  persons  should  formally  surrender  their  private 
claims  to  the  public  interest.  They  were  all  very  willing 
to  do  so,  and  "on  a  lecture  day,  publicly  and  solemnly, 
before  the  Lord  and  all  the  people,  John  Speene  and  all  his 
kindred,  friends  and  posterity,  gave  away  all  their  right 
and  interest  which  they  had  in  the  land,  in  and  about 
Natick,  unto  the  public  interest  of  the  town  of  Natick, 
that  so  the  Praying  Indians  might  there  make  a  town." 

In  compensation,  they  received  house-lots  as  the  others 
did,  and  ua  gratuity  unto  their  great  contentment."  An- 
other family  made  a  similar  quit-claim  in  a  document  in 
Mr.  Eliot's  hand-writing,  and  dated  1650,  to  which  are 
signed  eighteen  names  as  witnesses.  The  first,  is  John 
Eliot ;  the  second,  Waban  ;  the  fourth,  Piambouhou. 

A  fort  was  built,  a  handsome  large  fort  of  a  round  figure, 
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palisadoed  with  trees.  Mr.  Eliot  goes  on  to  tell  us  :  "  When 
grass  was  fit  to  cut,  I  sent  some  Indians  to  mow,  and  others 
to  make  hay  at  the  place,  because  we  must  oft  ride  thither 
in  autumn,  when  grass  is  withered  and  dead,  and  in  spring, 
before  any  grass  is  come  for  our  horses.  This  work  was 
performed  well.  We  must  also  have  a  house  to  meet  in,, 
lodge  in,  and  lay  up  our  provisions  and  clothes,  which  can- 
not be  in  wigwams.  I  set  them,  therefore,  to  fell  and 
square  timber ;  and  when  it  was  ready,  I  went,  and  many 
of  them  with  me,  and  on  their  shoulders  carried  all  the 
timber  together"  (that  is,  u  raised"  the  house).  Mr. 
Eliot  paid  wages  for  all  service  of  this  kind,  as  an  encour- 
agement to  labor.  Certainly  without  a  good  deal  of  con- 
senting feeling,  and  substantial  assistance,  too,  from  his 
good  people  at  Roxbury,  their  minister  could  not  have  done 
as  much  as  he  did. 

Of  this  one  large  house,  built  after  the  English  manner, 
the  lower  room  was  a  hall,  which  served  for  a  meeting-house 
on  Sunday,  and  a  school-house  through  the  week.  The 
upper  room  was  a  kind  of  wardrobe  where  the  Indians  hung 
up  their  skins,  and  other  things  of  value.  In  a  corner  of 
this  room  Mr.  Eliot  had  an  apartment  partitioned  off,  with 
a  bed  in  it.  Mr.  Gookin  says,  "  Houses  built  after  the 
English  manner  being  more  expensive  to  build,  and  not  so 
warm  as  their  own  sort  of  wigwams,  and,  moreover,  not 
being  movable  at  pleasure,  and  themselves  being  generally 
artists  in  building  and  finishing  their  own  wigwams,  for 
these  and  like  reasons  they  do  incline  to  keep  their  old- 
fashioned  houses." 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  Indians  were  content  to  remain 
long  upon  their  lots,  in  the  three  streets.  They  settled  all 
about  that  "  Place  of  Hills,"  on  the  Cochituate  pond,  as 
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well  as  on  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Charles.  A  visit  to 
this  town,  at  the  present  day,  shows  how  well  the  natives  of 
this  country  knew  how  to  bestow  names  on  the  different 
parts  of  their  fair  inheritance.  If  wre  ascend  a  beautiful 
conical-shaped  eminence  about  a  mile  from  the  Charles, 
called  Pegan  hill,  from  an  Indian  of  that  name,  we  have 
not  only  a  charming  prospect  of  the  adjacent  country  with 
its  winding  river  and  glittering  lakes,  but  we  can  count  the 
numerous  elevations  which  struck  the  observant  savage,  and 
made  him  call  the  spot  "  Natick." 

There,  just  before  us,  sloping  gently  down  to  the  margin 
of  the  water,  is  one  now  known  as  Perry's  hill ;  across  the 
stream  its  fellow,  Carver's  hill ;  farther  off,  a  mile  from  the 
river,  a  fourth,  the  twin  brother  of  Pegan  where  we  are 
standing  ;  and  still  a  fifth,  called  Train's  hill ;  and  in  full 
sight  is  one  in  Needham,  and  another  in  Sherburne,  near 
the  bounds  of  Natick,  both  of  them.  In  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  town  is  the  beautiful  hill  called  Tom's,  from 
its  having  been  owned  in  these  olden  times  by  a  celebrated 
Indian  who  went  by  the  name  of  Captain  Tom.  Thirty 
miles  away,  the  Wachuset  mountain  catches  the  eye,  and 
farther  yet,  old  Monadnoc  rears  his  hoary  head,  while 
others,  scarcely  to  be  known  from  clouds,  stand  in  the  dis- 
tant horizon. 

A  place  of  hills,  indeed  !  Never,  I  think,  since  the  old 
Hebrew  days,  has  a  people  known  how  to  give  names  so  sig- 
nificant. Mattapoiset,  u  a  place  of  rest ;"  Connecticut,  "the 
river  of  pines,"  or,  as  some  say,  "  the  long  river ;"  Scituate, 
"cold  brook,"  are  instances.  We,  their  successors,  with  our 
unmeaning  and  inappropriate  repetitions  of  the  names  of 
our  great  men,  from  Columbus  down  through  all  the  presi- 
dents, with  our  numberless  "tons"  and  "villes"  have  not 
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shown  half  the  taste  and  invention  of  the  Indian.  Happily, 
however,  there  has  been  sense  enough  somewhere  to  let 
Natick  still  be  Natick,  and  not  Eliotville  or  Gookinville. 
The  name  of  the  apostle  to  the  Indians  has  been  assigned 
with  great  propriety  to  a  plain  which  was  the  site  of  the 
first  meeting-house.  Another  plain,  called  Pegan  plain, 
not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  may  be  noticed  as  the 
water-shed,  or  height  of  land  in  this  region.  It  is  said  of 
a  house  standing  here,  that  the  water  from  the  eaves  on 
one  side  runs  into  Charles  river,  and  meets  the  ocean  at 
Charlestown ;  or  else,  following  the  channel  of  Mother- 
Brook,  which  connects  the  Charles  with  the  Neponset,  it 
mingles  with  the  waters  of  this  latter  river,  and  so  joins  the 
ocean  at  the  Neponset' s  mouth.  The  water  which  falls 
from  the  eaves  on  the  other  side  flows  into  Cochituate 
pond,  thence  into  the  Concord  river,  thence  into  the  Mer- 
rimack, and  thus  finds  its  way  to  the  sea  at  Newburyport ; 
or,  perhaps,  now  the  Boston  water-works  are  constructed, 
it  comes  by  the  aqueduct  to  that  city,  bringing  to  the  hot, 
thirsty  capital,  health,  cleanliness  and  comfort  from  the 
1 4  Place  of  Hills." 

We  cannot  now  exactly  ascertain  all  the  dates  of  the  dif- 
ferent incidents  connected  with  the  removal  to  Natick.  It 
was  only  to  carry  a  few  wigwam  poles,  a  few  canoes,  a  few 
piles  of  bark,  some  small  store  of  provision  and  scanty  house- 
hold stuff,  about  fifteen  miles  up  the  Charles.  It  was  all 
done  in  a  few  days  in  the  spring  of  1651,  as  I  suppose. 
We  hear  of  a  little  delay  in  the  building  of  Mr.  Eliot's 
house,  on  account  of  the  death  by  small-pox  of  the  Indian 
most  skilled  in  carpentry. 

In  a  letter  written  in  April  of  this  year,  Mr.  Eliot  speaks 
of  "  the  exercise  of  love  to  such  as  be  in  affliction,  cither  by 
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sickness  or  poverty.  I  have  seen,"  he  says,  "  lively  actings 
of  charity  and  of  reverence  to  the  command  of  the  Lord, 
when  such  as  had  not  that  principle  were  far  from  such 
works  of  mercy.  It  pleased  God  to  try  them  in  time  of 
small-pox.  for  some  of  them  did  hazard  their  lives  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  command  of  the  Lord,  to  show  mercy  to  them 
that  are  sick,  and  some  were  infected  thereby,  and  fell  sick, 
and  lay  with  much  cheerfulness  and  patience  under  God's 
hands,  and  through  mercy  are  well  again. 

"  Likewise,  to  a  poor  paralytic,  whose  own  children  grew 
tired  of  him,  and  forsook  him.  He  would  have  perished 
but  that  the  Lord  stirred  up  their  hearts  to  show  mercy  to 
him.  I  could,  with  a  word,  speaking  in  our  churches, 
have  this  poor  man  relieved ;  but  I  do  not,  because  I 
think  the  Lord  hath  done  it  to  train  them  up  in  works  of 
charity." 

There  is  in  Egypt,  beside  the  river  Nile,  a  famous  statue 
of  gigantic  size,  called  sometimes  the  statue  of  Memnon, 
which,  as  was  said  in  ancient  times,  stood  stern,  and  still, 
and  dumb,  till  the  sunrise  beams  glowed  upon  it.  Then,  at 
once  it  gave  out  sounds  of  exceeding  sweetness.  What  was 
believed  of  the  statue  of  Memnon  by  old  Nile,  was  it  not 
made  literally  true  here  by  the  river  Charles  ?  Cold, 
dumb,  stone-like  are  these  hearts  all  through  the  midnight 
darkness,  but  when  the  sun  arises,  that  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness, "  bright  shining  from  the  east,"  there  is  sudden  life, 
there  is  melody. 

Of  course,  when  mention  is  made  of  Natick  Indians,  no 
separate  tribe  is  meant.  They  are  Indians  living  at  Na- 
tick ;  some  of  those  who  had  been  for  the  two  or  three 
years  previous  at  Nonantum,  and  some  from  Concord  who 
had  never  gone  to  Nonantum.    The  first  thing  I  find  about 
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them  in  their  Natick  home,  is  this,  which  Dr.  Francis,  of 
Cambridge,  who  has  written  a  beautiful  Life  of  Mr.  Eliot, 
assigns  to  the  6th  of  August,  1651. 

On  that  day,  the  praying  Indians  were  collected  from  all 
quarters,  in  order  to  decide  on  some  form  of  government  for 
their  new  settlement.  It  was  only  their  own  village  affairs 
that  they  wished  to  regulate,  since,  like  other  settlements, 
they  were  subject  to  the  magistrates  of  the  colony.  Mr. 
Eliot,  who  of  course  had  been  consulted,  had  advised  them 
to  adopt  the  plan  given  to  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  ; 
that  is,  to  choose  "able  men,  such  as  fear  God,  men  of 
truth,  hating  covetousness,  and  make  them  rulers  of  hun- 
dreds, rulers  of  fifties,  and  rulers  of  tens,"  These  were  to 
judge  the  people  uin  every  small  matter;'7  and  u  the  hard 
causes  "  were  to  be  brought  to  the  magistrates. 

About  a  hundred  met  in  pursuance  of  this  advice,  and 
chose  one  ruler  of  the  one  hundred,  two  rulers  of  fifty,  and 
ten  rulers  of  ten.  After  the  rulers  of  ten  were  chosen, 
they  placed  themselves  in  order,  each  individual  selecting 
for  himself  the  u  ruler  of  ten"  to  whom  he  would  belong. 
This  being  settled,  a  solemn  covenant  was  prepared,  by 
which  they  should  agree  4 'to  be  the  Lord's  people,  and  to 
be  governed  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  in  all  things." 

The  Indians  had,  before  this,  asked  Mr.  Eliot,  why  he 
had  never  directed  them  to  keep  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer, 
as  the  English  so  often  did,  and  he  now  proposed  to  appoint 
the  24th  of  September,  for  that  purpose,  and  for  the  public 
adoption  of  the  covenant  just  drawn  up.  During  the  seven 
weeks  that  intervened,  Cutshamakin,  whom  Mr.  Eliot  men- 
tions as  "a  chief  sachem,  constant  in  his  profession,  though 
doubtful  in  respect  of  the  thoroughness  of  his  heart,"  was 
away  from  home  on  a  journey  to  the  Narraganset  country. 
12 
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At  an  English  settlement  near  Providence,  his  party  bought 
"much  strong  water,"  and  became  very  drunk  and  noisy. 
Although  Cutshamakin  was  not  actually  intoxicated,  he 
had  to  some  extent  shared  in  the  misconduct  of  the  others, 
or,  at  any  rate,  he  had  not  exerted  his  authority  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  his  fall  caused  great  sorrow  to  his  Christian 
friends. 

When  the  solemn  fast  day  arrived,  the  Dorchester  sa- 
chem, being  in  this  disgrace,  was  not  allowed  to  teach ;  but, 
as  chief  in  rank,  he  seems  to  have  claimed  some  precedence, 
notwithstanding,  for  he  began  the  service.  Making  first  a 
humble  confession  of  his  sin,  he  offered  a  short  prayer, 
wherein  he  confessed  that  Satan  acted  in  his  heart,  begged 
to  be  forgiven,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  might  dwell  in 
him  and  act  in  him  for  the  time  to  come. 

Then  another  Indian  prayed,  repeated  the  parable  of  the 
two  debtors  both  freely  forgiven,  and  prayed  again.  An- 
other took  for  his  text  the  Lord's  prayer,  because  this,  said 
he,  is  a  day  of  prayer.  When  yet  another  had  spoken,  Mr. 
Eliot  preached  a  sermon  on  the  right  use  and  manner  of  a 
day  of  fasting.  He  told  them  that  outward  acts,  like  the 
shell  of  a  nut,  are  necessary,  but  the  broken  and  believing 
heart  is  the  thing  of  value,  the  kernel. 

It  was  now  noon,  and  a  short  intermission  followed,  dur- 
ing which  the  question  was  proposed  to  Mr.  Eliot,  if  it 
were  proper  to  take  a  pipe  of  tobacco. 

In  the  afternoon  there  were  other  exhortations,  and,  as 
night  drew  on,  Mr.  Eliot  addressed  them  from  Deuterono- 
my 29th,  where  it  is  related  how  Israel  entered  into 
covenant  with  the  Lord.  Then  their  own  covenant,  which 
had  been  prepared  in  August,  was  recited,  as  follows  : 

"  We  give  ourselves  and  our  children  unto  God,  to  be 
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his  people.  He  shall  rule  us  in  all  our  affairs ;  not  only 
in  our  religion  and  the  affairs  of  the  church,  but  also  in  all 
our  works  and  affairs  in  this  world.  God  shall  rule  over 
us.  The  Lord  is  our  J udge  ;  the  Lord  is  our  Lawgiver  ; 
the  Lord  is  our  King  ;  he  will  save  us.  The  wisdom  which 
God  has  taught  us  in  his  book,  that  shall  guide  us  and  direct 
us  in  the  way.  0,  Jehovah  !  teach  us  wisdom  to  find  out 
thy  wisdom  in  thy  Scriptures. 

"Let  the  grace  of  Christ  help  us,  because  Christ  is  the 
wisdom  of  God.  Send  thy  Spirit  into  our  hearts,  and  let  it 
teach  us.  Lord,  take  us  to  be  thy  people,  and  let  us  take 
thee  to  be  our  God." 

To  this  covenant,  the  rulers  first,  and  then  all  the  people, 
gave  their  assent.  Next,  a  collection  was  taken  for  the  poor, 
and  by  dark  night  the  work  was  finished.  Mr.  Eliot  calls 
this  24th  of  September,  "The  blessed  day  wherein  these 
poor  souls  solemnly  became  the  people  of  the  Lord."  For 
us,  also,  this  day  has  a  peculiar  interest,  since  these  pro- 
ceedings constituted  the  first  public  and  formal  act  of  civil 
government  among  the  Indians  of  North  America. 

At  the  next  Natick  lecture,  a  fortnight  after,  Mr.  Endi- 
cot,  who  was  now  the  governor  of  the  colony,  and  many  other 
gentlemen,  visited  the  new  settlement,  inspected  the  house, 
the  fort,  the  bridge, — were  consulted  about  a  proper  place 
for  a  water-mill,  to  be  built  the  next  summer,  and  attended 
the  religious  service.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  an  In- 
dian, from  the  parables,  contained  in  the  thirteenth  chapter 
of  Matthew,  of  the  treasure  hid  in  a  field,  and  of  the  mer- 
chantman seeking  goodly  pearls.  He  told  his  hearers  that 
the  field  is  the  church  of  Christ ;  and  the  merchantman,  the 
seeker  after  God  and  truth,  such  as  the  poor,  praying  Indi- 
an ;  and  he  urged  them  to  part  with  all  sins,  old  customs, 
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friends  and  lands,  and  every  hindrance,  and  to  come  to  that 
place,  where  they  might  gather  a  church,  and  find  that 
treasure,  and  enjoy  those  pearls  —  repentance,  faith,  par- 
don, the  worship  of  God. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Boston,  has  not  lost  his  interest  in  the 
Indian  converts,  although  we  have  not  mentioned  him  of 
late.  He  went  to  this  lecture,  and  wrote  an  account  of  it 
in  a  letter.  He  relates  how  the  governor  and  his  sergeants 
slept  at  Dedham ;  we  (Mr.  Wilson,  Cousin  Rawson,  and 
others),  at  Mr.  Jackson's,  near  Watertown  Mill.  He  goes 
on  :  "  We  went  next  morning  to  Natick ;  found  Mr.  Eliot 
there,  and  after  we  had  been  some  hours  there,  and  had 
viewed  all  things,  the  governor  came  with  about  twenty 
horsemen  from  Dedham,  and  made  a  like  view,  after  which 
there  was  a  lecture  or  sermon  in  the  fort,  which  the  Indians 
have  made  of  whole  trees,  very  handsome  and  firm,  which 
is  near  a  fair  house  which  the  Indians  have  built  after  the 
English  manner,  high  and  large,  without  assistance  (except 
of  an  English  carpenter  a  day  or  two  to  direct,  about  the 
time  of  raising),  with  chimneys  in  it.  Here  Mr.  Eliot  and 
his  company  use  to  live.  The  Indian  schoolmaster  was  there 
teaching  the  children.  He  doth  read,  spell  and  write  very 
well,"  that  is,  in  English. 

In  the  Indian  language,  Mr.  Eliot  had  compiled  a  short 
catechism,  and  written  it  out  in  a  book,  which  the  school- 
master could  read,  and  which  he  taught  the  others.  All 
the  copies  he  set  for  the  children  were  the  questions  and 
answers  of  this  catechism.  "My  object/7  says  Mr.  Eliot, 
u  is  to  communicate  as  much  of  Scripture  as  I  can  by  writ- 
ing ;  there  is  no  hope  to  see  the  Bible  translated,  much  less 
printed,  in  my  days." 

Mr.  Wilson's  description  of  the  " fair  house"  the  Indi- 
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ans  had  built,  goes  on,  from  the  lower  room  where  he  found 
the  school,  to  the  upper  where  they  hung  up  their  valua- 
bles, and  thought  them  as  safe  when  the  doors  were  open 
as  when  they  were  locked.  He  speaks  particularly  of  the 
fruit-trees,  of  the  goodly  plain  over  the  river  towards  Ded- 
ham,  their  chief  planting  ground,  and  of  "the  firm,  high 
foot-bridge,  arch-wise,"  which  led  to  it.  This  bridge  had 
stood  firm  the  winter  before,  while  one  built  by  the  Eng- 
lish, at  Medfield,  had  been  carried  away  by  the  ice,  or 
floods.  The  Indians  were  very  proud  of  their  bridge. 
The  fort,  he  tells  us,  was  round  and  capacious.  A  large 
canopy  of  mats  upon  poles  (there  seems  to  have  been  no 
roof  to  the  fort)  had  been  erected  for  Mr.  Eliot  and  the 
chief  of  his  company  to  sit  under,  and  other  smaller  cano- 
pies for  the  rest  of  the  assembly.  The  sanaps  sat  by 
themselves  ;  the  squaws  by  themselves  ;  a  hundred  or 
more  Indians,  most  of  them  clad  in  English  apparel. 
The  thirty  English  present,  were  Governor  Winthrop, 
and  the  twenty  horsemen  of  his  escort,  Mr.  Wilson, 
"Cousin  Rawson,"  and  those  who  went  with  them,  and 
Mr.  Eliot's  company,  who  appear  to  have  come  the  day 
before. 

We  learn  from  the  letters  of  Mr.  Wilson  that  the 
preacher  was  a  man  of  middle  age ;  —  he  prayed  stand- 
ing ;  then  sat  down  on  a  stool  in  the  midst,  and  preached 
with  great  devotion  and  gravity  of  manner,  and  becoming 
gestures ;  making  sundry  mentions  of  Jesus  Christ,  espe- 
cially at  the  beginning  and  ending,  as  if  He  were  the  scope 
of  all.  The  rest  of  the  Indians  attended  with  much  rev- 
erence. After  another  prayer  by  this  Indian,  Mr.  Eliot 
prayed,  and  preached  for  an  hour  about  coming  to  Christ 
and  bearing  his  yoke  ;  then  prayed  again.  They  did  not 
12* 
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mind  a  long  service  in  those  days.  Finally,  the  school- 
master read  out  of  his  book,  line  by  line,  one  of  the  psalms 
in  metre,  translated,  by  Mr.  Eliot,  into  their  tongue ;  — 
all  the  men  and  women  sang  it  together,  in  one  of  our  ordi- 
nary English  tunes,  melodiously. 

Last  of  all,  Governor  Endicot  and  Mr.  Wilson  made 
short  speeches,  which  Mr.  Eliot  translated  and  explained. 
Leaving  Mr.  Eliot  there,  the  governor  and  his  company 
rode  to  Dedham,  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  friends  to  Watertown 
Mill  again,  all  much  refreshed  in  spirit  with  what  they 
had  seen. 

Mr.  Endicot  also  writes  of  this  visit,  and  adds  some 
particulars  to  the  description  we  have  already  given. 
The  meeting-house  was  fifty  feet  long,  twenty-five  broad, 
well  sawed  and  framed ;  the  enclosure  without  the  fort, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  The  Indians  have  learned 
to  mow  very  well,  he  says ;  they  exhibited  some  drums 
and  braces,  very  neat.  He  does  not  speak  of  the  melody 
of  their  hymns ;  —  perhaps  he  had  a  nicer  ear  than  good 
Mr.  Wilson,  but  allows  that  "they  sang  cheerfully  and 
pretty  tunable."  All  listened  earnestly,  especially  the 
men,  and  he  could  hardly  refrain  from  tears  of  joy,  to 
see  their  diligent  attention  to  the  Word.  This  ride  of 
thirty-eight  or  forty  miles  he  accounts  one  of  the  best 
journeys  he  had  made  for  many  years. 

"  Red  falls  the  westering  light  of  day 

On  rock  and  stream  and  winding  shore  ; 
Soft  woody  banks  and  granite  gray 

With  amber  clouds  are  curtained  o'er  ; 
The  wide  clear  waters  sleeping  lie 

Beneath  the  evening's  wings  of  gold  ; 
And  on  their  glassy  breast  the  sky 

And  banks  their  mingled  hues  unfold. 
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Far  in  the  tangled  woods,  the  ground 

Is  strewn  with  fallen  leaves,  that  lie 
Like  crimson  carpets  all  around, 

Beneath  a  crimson  canopy. 
The  sloping  sun,  with  arrows  bright, 

Pierces  the  forest's  waving  maze  ; 
The  universe  seems  wrapt  in  light, 

A  floating  robe  of  rosy  haze. 
0  Autumn  !  thou  art  here  a  king  ! ' ' 


X. 


TEARS    OF  REPENTANCE. 


HE  English  Parliament  had 
a  little  before  this  passed  an 
act  for  the  advancement  of 
civilization  and  Christianity 
among  the  Indians  of  New 
England,  and  a  corporation 
had  been  formed  with  the  title  of  1 1  The  President  and  Soci- 
ety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England.'7 
Many  of  the  letters  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Eliot,  from 
which  we  have  quoted,  were  written  to  this  society,  and 
published  by  its  order,  in  the  hope  of  attracting  attention 
and  securing  aid  to  the  objects  contemplated  by  it. 

It  was  chiefly  from  the  funds  of  this  society  that  the 
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schools  among  the  Indians  were  supported,  and  tools,  and 
seeds,  and  wool,  and  other  materials  for  labor,  provided  for 
them.  Among  the  tracts  published  by  the  corporation  was 
one  entitled  "  Tears  of  Repentance,"  which  contained  among 
other  things  Mr.  Eliot's  "  Brief  Relation  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Lord's  Work  among  the  Indians,  in  reference 
unto  their  Church-Estate."  This  was  what  that  good  man 
was  intent  on  now.  It  was  not  enough  that  they  were  set- 
tling into  a  civilized  community,  with  a  form  of  govern- 
ment drawn  from  the  scriptural  model,  that  they  had  fields 
and  houses,  and  a  school,  and  a  meeting-house.  These 
were  but  steps  leading  to  his  one  great  object,  that  of  gath- 
ering his  converts  into  a  Christian  church. 

At  different  times  in  Natick,  sometimes  on  Sunday  when 
Mr.  Eliot  was  there,  sometimes  on  a  lecture-day,  the  Indian 
converts  had  made  public  confession  of  their  former  sins, 
and  in  the  speech  included  a  statement  of  their  present  feel- 
ings, and  amount  of  Christian  knowledge.  Mr.  Eliot  had 
written  down  these  confessions,  with  which  he  was  so  well 
satisfied,  and  so  hopeful,  as  he  says,  that  there  was  among 
them  fit  matter  for  a  church,  that  he  requested  the  elders 
of  the  churches  about  Boston,  to  meet  and  hear  them  read. 
His  request  was  complied  with,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Boston, 
Mr.  Allen  of  Dedham,  with  Elder  Heath  and  others,  ap- 
proved ;  and,  after  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  for  the  Divine 
guidance,  a  second  more  public  meeting  was  appointed,  and 
notice  sent  to  all  the  churches  with  the  names  of  the  Indian 
candidates. 

This  solemn  assembly  met  on  the  13th  of  October,  1652, 
at  Natick.  The  first  part  of  the  morning  was  spent  in 
prayer,  after  which  Mr.  Eliot  made  an  address,  and  two  of 
the  Indians  did  the  same,  from  some  portion  of  the  Scrip- 
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tures.  By  this  time  it  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock.  Many 
reverend  elders  were  present,  to  whom  Mr.  Eliot  proposed 
that  they  should  ask  the  Indians  questions  about  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  religion.  This  he  thought  would  be  a 
fairer  and  more  satisfactory  way  of  ascertaining  their  knowl- 
edge, than  their  own  speeches,  or  his  inquiries.  But  the 
reverend  elders  decided  that  the  candidates  should  first  make 
a  statement  of  their  own  "  experience  in  the  Lord's  work 
upon  their  hearts, "  by  means  of  which  some  opinion  could 
be  formed  of  the  degree  of  their  religious  knowledge,  and 
afterwards,  if  necessary,  questions  might  be  put  to  them 
touching  any  particular  point. 

Totherswamp  (he  had  been  one  of  the  Nonantum  Indi- 
ans) was  the  first  who  spoke.  He  thus  began :  "  I  confess, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  before  I  prayed  many  were  my 
sins ;  not  one  good  word  did  I  speak,  not  one  good  thought 
did  I  think,  not  one  good  action  did  I  do.  I  did  act  all 
sins,  and  full  was  my  heart  of  evil  thoughts.  When  the 
English  did  tell  me  of  God,  I  cared  not  for  it ;  I  thought  it 
enough  if  they  loved  me.  I  had  many  friends  that  loved 
me,  and  I  thought  if  they  died,  I  would  pray  to  God,  and 
afterward  it  so  came  to  pass ;  then  was  my  heart  ashamed  ; 
to  pray  I  was  ashamed,  and  if  I  prayed  not  I  was  ashamed ; 
a  double  shame  was  upon  me ;  when  God  by  you  taught  us, 
very  much  ashamed  was  my  heart."  We  have  not  room 
for  all  his  expressions  of  humility  and  faith.  Here  is  an- 
other sentence.  "  But  when  I  heard  that  word  of  Christ, 
Christ  said  Repent  and  believe,  and  Christ  seeth  who  re- 
penteth, —  then  I  said,  dark  and  weak  is  my  soul,  and  I  am 
one  in  darkness ;  I  am  a  very  sinful  man,  and  now  I  pray  to 
Christ  for  life." 

In  a  former  confession  written  down  by  Mr.  Eliot,  he 
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had  used  these  words.  "  When  you  ask  me  why  do  I  love 
God,  I  answer,  because  he  giveth  me  all  outward  blessings, 
as  food,  clothing,  children,  all  gifts  of  strength,  speech, 
hearing ;  especially  that  he  giveth  us  a  minister  to  teach  us, 
and  giveth  us  government ;  and  my  heart  feareth  lest  gov- 
ernment should  reprove  me  ;  but  the  greatest  mercy  of  all 
is  Christ,  to  give  us  pardon  and  life. ■ 7 

Those  were  his  words  before,  and  in  this  speech  at  the 
meeting,  when,  Mr.  Wilson  says,  it  was  evident  they  were 
much  daunted  to  speak  before  so  great  and  grave  an  assem- 
bly as  that  was,: — he  puts  the  same  thought  into  different 
language.  "  This  is  the  love  of  God  to  me,  that  he  giveth 
me  all  mercies  in  this  world,  and  for  them  all  I  am  thank- 
ful ;  but  I  confess  I  deserve  hell.  I  cannot  deliver  myself, 
but  I  give  my  soul  and  my  flesh  to  Christ,  and  I  trust  my 
soul  with  him,  for  he  is  my  Redeemer,  and  I  desire  to  call 
upon  him  while  I  live." 

When  Totherswamp  had  ended,  Mr.  Allen  asked  how  he 
found  his  heart  now  in  the  matter  of  repentance.  His 
answer  was  :  "lam  ashamed  of  all  my  sins ;  my  heart  is 
broken  for  them,  and  melteth  in  me ;  I  am  angry  with  my- 
self for  my  sins,  and  I  pray  to  Christ  to  take  away  my  sins, 
and  I  desire  that  they  may  be  pardoned."  It  was  now 
desired  that  no  more  questions  should  be  asked,  lest  time 
should  be  wanting  to  hear  them  all  speak. 

Waban  was  next  called  upon.  As  he  was  our  first  ac- 
quaintance among  the  Christian  Indians,  and  we  have  a 
partiality  for  him,  we  will  copy  the  whole  of  his  speech. 

u  Before  I  heard  of  God,  and  before  the  English  came 
into  this  country,  many  evil  things  my  heart  did  work, 
many  thoughts  I  had  in  my  heart.  I  wished  for  riches,  I 
wished  to  be  a  witch,  I  wished  to  be  a  sachem ;  then,  when 
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the  English  came,  still  my  heart  did  the  same  things ; 
when  the  English  taught  me  of  God  (I  coming  to  their 
houses),  I  would  go  out  of  their  doors,  and  many  years  I 
knew  nothing ;  when  the  English  taught  me  I  was  angry 
with  them.  But  a  little  while  ago,  after  the  great  sickness, 
I  considered  what  the  English  do,  and  I  had  some  desire  to 
do  as  they  do ;  and  after  that  I  began  to  work  as  they  work  ; 
and  then  I  wondered  how  the  English  came  to  be  so  strong 
to  labor ;  then  I  thought  I  shall  quickly  die,  and  I  feared 
lest  I  should  die  before  I  prayed  to  God :  then  I  thought, 
if  I  prayed  to  God  in  our  language,  whether  could  God 
understand  my  prayers  in  our  language ;  therefore  I  did 
ask  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Mayhew  if  God  understood 
prayers  in  our  language.  They  answered  me,  God  doth 
understand  all  languages  in  the  world.  But  I  do  not  know 
how  to  confess,  and  little  do  I  know  of  Christ.  I  fear  I 
shall  not  believe  a  great  while,  and  very  slowly.  I  do  not 
know  what -grace  is  in  my  heart ;  there  is  but  little  good  in 
me  ;  but  this  I  know,  that  Christ  hath  kept,  all  God's  com- 
mandments for  us,  and  that  Christ  doth  know  all  our  hearts ; 
and  now  I  desire  to  repent  of  all  my  sins.  I  neither  have 
done,  nor  can  do,  the  commandments  of  the  Lord ;  but  I  am 
ashamed  of  all  I  do,  and  I  do  repent  of  all  my  sins,  even  of 
all  that  I  do  know  of.  I  desire  that  I  may  be  converted 
from  all  my  sins,  and  that  I  might  believe  in  Christ,  and  I 
desire  Him.  I  dislike  my  sins,  yet  I  do  not  truly  pray  to 
God  in  my  heart :  no  matter  for  good  words,  all  is  the  true 
heart ;  and  this  day  I  do  not  so  much  desire  good  words,  as 
thoroughly  to  open  my  heart.  I  confess  I  can  do  nothing, 
but  deserve  damnation ;  only  Christ  can  help  me  and  do 
for  me.    But  I  have  nothing  to  say  for  myself  that  is  good ; 
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I  judge  that  I  am  a  sinner,  and  cannot  repent,  but  Christ 
hath  deserved  pardon  for  us." 

This  address  of  Waban' s,  we  are  told,  was  not  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  the  elders.  Mr.  Wilson,  to  urge  the  sincer- 
ity of  the  man,  said  he  had  spoken  the  latter  part  of  his 
confession  with  tears.  Mr.  Eliot,  who  was  busy  writing, 
had  not  noticed  the  tears,  but  he  gave  testimony  to  the 
exemplary  conduct  of  Waban,  and  stated  that  although  not 
gifted  with  the  power  of  expressing  himself  well  in  public, 
he  was  in  other  respects  useful  and  eminent.  Being  asked 
in  what  respects,  Mr.  Eliot  said  he  had  a  talent  for  ruling, 
was  patient,  constant  and  prudent,  much  respected  among 
the  Indians,  and  one  of  their  rulers  of  fifty,  and  that  his 
influence  in  favor  of  religion  was  great;  u  and  so  it 
rested." 

Next  Nataous,  called  also  William  of  Sudbury,  confessed 
that  he  used  to  serve  many  gods ;  that  when  the  English 
first  spoke  to  him  of  God,  his  heart  hated  it ;  and  when  they 
told  him  the  devil  was  his  god,  he  was  angry,  because  he 
was  proud.  Waban  spoke  to  him  to  pray,  and  he  did  so. 
Hearing  that  Cutshamakin  prayed,  he  thought  he  would 
pray  also.  He  found  it  very  hard  to  believe,  he  says,  and 
found  his  heart  very  full  of  sin.  u  Many  were  my  prides  : 
sometimes  I  was  angry  with  myself,  and  pitied  myself,  but 
I  thought  God  would  not  pardon  such  a  proud  heart  as  mine 
is."  He  ends  with,  "I  have  deserved  nothing  myself 
Christ  hath  deserved  all,  and  giveth  me  faith  to  believe  it." 

Monequassun,  the  school -master,  had  formerly  lived  at 
Cohannet  (Taunton  or  Raynham).  He  said  he  hated  pray- 
ing when  he  first  heard  instruction,  and  thought  of  running 
away.  But  afterwards,  because  he  loved  to  dwell  at  that 
place,  he  would  not  leave  it,  and  therefore  thought  he  would 
13 
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pray.  He  prayed,  not  for  the  love  of  God.  but  for  the  love 
of  the  place  he  lived  in.  He  learned  the  ten  commandments, 
and  then  the  whole  catechism,  yet  afterwards  cast  them  all 
away  again.  i 1  Then, ' '  said  he,  1  £  was  my  heart  filled  with 
folly,  and  my  sins  great  sins."  From  this  man's  speech 
we  learn  a  new  instance  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Eliot  was 
accustomed  to  seize  every  opportunity  for  teaching  his  In- 
dian flock.  Monequassun  had  one  day  asked  the  question, 
how  he  should  get  wisdom.  He  says  Mr.  Eliot's  answer 
did  a  little  turn  his  heart  from  sin  to  seek  after  God,  and 
the  next  lecture-day  Mr.  Eliot  taught  that  word  of  God,  "If 
any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  vjho  giveth 
to  all  me?i  liberally,  and  upbraideth  ?iot" 

This  man  spoke  of  his  learning  to  read,  and  said  when  he 
first  heard  they  were  to  go  to  Natick,  his  heart  disliked  it ; 
he  loved  Cohannet.  Then  he  was  troubled  that  he  was  not 
willing  to  follow  Christ  to  make  a  church.  His  family  fell 
sick,  his  wife  died,  one  of  his  children  died ;  he  thought  it 
was  because  he  would  not  follow  Christ.  Then  he  cried  for 
pardon,  and  he  believed.  Hearing  it  was  a  shame  for  men 
to  wear  long  hair,  and  that  there  was  no  such  custom  in  the 
churches,  he  thought  he  did  not  love  long  hair,  but  he  did, 
and  found  it  very  hard  to  cut  it  off.  This  he  now  thought 
sinful,  and  asked  to  be  forgiven. 

Monequassun' s  address,  as  was  perhaps  to  be  expected  of 
a  school-master,  was  longer  than  any  other.  He  ended 
with,  "  I  believe  in  Christ,  and  ever,  so  long  as  I  live,  I 
will  pray  to  God,  and  do  all  the  good  ways  he  com- 
mandeth." 

The  narrative  of  Mr.  Eliot  goes  on  to  state  that  as  the 
Indians  were  slow  of  speech,  and  none  of  the  English  peo- 
ple present  understood  what  was  said,  except  as  he  inter- 
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preted,  the  graver  sort  thought  the  time  long ;  many  others 
went  out ;  some,  who  remained,  whispered  together,  and 
there  was  a  great  confusion  in  the  house  and  without. 
One  other  Indian,  however,  was  called  upon  to  speak, 
Ponampum ;  after  which,  the  time  being  much  spent,  and 
the  place  remote  in  the  woods,  and  the  nights  cold  and 
long,  with  no  convenient  lodgings  for  so  large  a  company, 
and  as  there  was  no  interpreter,  except  Mr.  Eliot,  it  was 
decided  not  to  proceed  any  further  that  day.  In  order  that 
the  Indians  need  not  be  discouraged  at  the  delay,  Mr.  Eliot 
told  them  that  the  magistrates  and  elders  were  rejoiced  and 
pleased,  but  that,  for  want  of  time,  their  church  could  not 
then  be  gathered. 

Although  there  was  no  more  speaking  on  this  13th  Octo- 
ber, at  Natick,  Mr.  Eliot  wrote  down  the  confessions  of  many 
other  Indians,  which  he  communicated  to  the  elders,  and 
which  were  published  in  the  little  book  called  "  Tears  of 
Repentance." 

Among  these  was  the  confession  of  Peter,  a  ruler  of 
ten,  who  used  to  hunt  and  shoot  on  the  Lord's  day,  and 
who  could  not  deliver  himself,  and,  therefore,  trusted 
Christ  with  his  soul ;  —  of  John  Speene,  who  says  he 
greatly  hated  labor,  but  now  believes  the  word  of  God,  u  Six 
days  shall  thou  labor  ;" — of  Robin  Speene,  a  powaw, 
who  feared  lest,  because  of  his  great  sins,  his  dead  children 
were  not  gone  to  heaven,  yet  whose  heart  rejoiced  because 
one  of  them  prayed  to  God  before  it  died  ;  — of  Nishohkou, 
"a  bashful  man;"  —  of  Magus,  who  used  to  think  the 
world  was  of  itself,  and  all  the  people  in  it  grew  up  of 
themselves  ;  —  of  Poquanum,  who  did  not  use  to  believe 
that  the  Bible  was  God's  book,  but  thought  wise  men  made 
it ;  —  of  Nookan,  whose  heart  feareth  because  he  does  not 
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yet  forsake  his  sins,  but  who  desires  to  be  forgiven  for 
Christ's  sake ;  who  wants  Jesus  Christ  because  he  has 
sinned ;  —  of  Anthony,  the  chief  sawyer  among  them, 
who,  the  winter  before,  had  been  nearly  killed  by  the  fall 
of  a  piece  of  timber  on  his  head  ;  —  and  of  Ephraim,  most 
humble  of  penitents,  who  says  he  thinks  he  shall  never 
be  able  to  forsake  his  sins,  and  who  could  not  tell  all  the 
sins  he  had  done,  if  he  should  tell  you  a  whole  day 
together. 

We  have  seen  that  Robin  Speene,  in  his  confession,  spoke 
of  the  death  of  his  children,  and  said  that  one  of  them 
prayed  to  God  before  it  died.  Mr.  Eliot  thus  tells  the 
simple  story  :  a  It  was  sensible  of  the  approach  of  death, 
and  called  to  its  father,  and  said,  '  Father,  I  am  going  to 
God,'  several  times  repeating  it,  'I  am  going  to  God.' 
The  mother,  as  other  mothers  use  to  do,  had  made  for  the 
child  a  little  basket,  a  little  spoon,  and  a  little  tray ;  these 
things  the  child  was  wTont  to  be  greatly  delighted  withal,  as 
all  children  will ;  therefore,  in  the  extremity  of  the  tor- 
ments, they  set  those  things  before  it,  a  little  to  divert  the 
mind,  and  cheer  the  spirit ;  but  now,  the  child  takes  the 
basket  and  puts  it  away,  and  said,  I  will  leave  my  basket 
behind  me,  for  I  am  going  to  God ;  I  will  leave  my  spoon 
and  tray  behind  me  (putting  them  away),  for  I  am  going 
to  God  ;  and  with  these  kind  of  expressions,  the  same  night 
finished  its  course  and  died."  When  the  father,  Robin 
Speene,  related  this  story  to  Mr.  Eliot,  he  said  he  could 
not  tell  whether  the  sorrow  for  the  death  of  his  child,  or  the 
joy  for  its  faith,  were  greater,  when  it  died. 

The  u  bashful  man,"  Nishohkou,  at  the  same  time  lost 
one  of  his  children,  together  with  its  mother.  This  child, 
only  three  years  old,  kept  calling  upon  God  and  Jesus 
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Christ  till  it  died  ;  and  its  father  told  Mr.  Eliot  about  it, 
1 8  with  great  wonderment  at  the  grace  of  God,  in  teaching 
his  child  so  to  call  upon  God."  These  things  we  mention, 
as  Mr.  Eliot  did,  to  show  that  the  Indians  taught  their  chil- 
dren the  knowledge  and  fear  of  God. 

At  the  end  of  "  The  Brief  Relation"  of  these  Indian 
confessions,  Mr.  Eliot  says,  11 1  have  now  finished  all  that 
I  purpose  to  publish  at  this  time ;  the  Lord  give  them 
acceptance  in  the  heart  of  his  saints,  to  engage  them 
the  more  to  pray  for  them ;  and  0  !  that  their  judgings 
of  themselves,  and  breathings  after  Christ,  might  move 
others,  that  have  more  means  than  they  have,  but  as  yet 
regard  it  not,  to  do  the  like,  and  much  more  abun- 
dantly." 

We  are  of  those  "who  have  more  means  than"  those 
Indians  had  ;  why  should  we  not  be  "  moved,"  agreeably 
to  Mr.  Eliot's  prayer  ? 

"  Forth  from  the  dark  and  stormy  sky, 
Lord,  to  thine  altar's  shade  we  fly  ; 
Forth  from  the  world,  its  hope  and  fear, 
Father,  we  seek  thy  shelter  here  ; 
Weary  and  weak,  thy  grace  we  pray  ; 
Turn  not,  0  Lord,  thy  guests  away ; 

"  Long  have  we  roamed  in  want  and  pain, 
Long  have  we  sought  thy  rest  in  vain  ; 
Wildered  in  doubt,  in  darkness  lost, 
Long  have  our  souls  been  tempest  tost ; 
Low  at  thy  feet  our  sins  we  lay  ; 
Turn  not,  0  Lord,  thy  guests  away  !  " 

13* 


XI. 


N  A  T  0  0  T  0  M  U  H  T  E  A      K  E  S  U  K  . 


N  the  year  1653,  there  was  war 
P!  between  England  and  Holland,  and 
jjj  in  consequence  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish colonies  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  were  not  on  friendly  terms  with  each  other.  The 
Massachusetts  government  received  information  from  some 
Indians,  that  the  governor  of  the  Dutch  colony  at  New 
York  had  been  attempting  to  persuade  them  to  form  a 
great  confederacy  for  the  destruction  of  the  English  settle- 
ments. The  report  was  spread  and  believed  that  there  was 
such  a  conspiracy,  and  that  the  Praying  Indians  were  en- 
gaged in  it. 

Although  the  government  of  Massachusetts  did  not  credit 
this  report,  a  good  many  of  the  settlers  thought  it  was  true, 
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and  our  poor  Indians  began  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspi- 
cion, if  not  with  actual  ill-will. 

While  such  was  the  case,  Mr.  Eliot  thought  it  not  pru- 
dent to  take  any  steps  about  the  plan  he  had  so  much  at 
heart,  of  organizing  a  church  at  Natick.  He  went  on  qui- 
etly preparing  them  for  less  troubled  times.  He  taught 
them,  as  before,  by  preaching  and  by  conversation,  and 
translated  into  their  language  more  and  more  of  the  Bible, 
and  tried  to  keep  them  patient  under  the  unjust,  though 
not  very  unnatural,  suspicions  of  their  English  neighbors. 

Another  reason  for  waiting  was  this.  The  "  Tears  of 
Repentance"  had  been  sent  to  England  to  be  printed,  and 
Mr.  Eliot  wTanted  to  receive  copies  of  this  book  for  distri- 
bution among  the  people  in  New  England ;  he  also  expected 
letters  from  friends  in  the  mother  country,  and  especially 
from  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  little  books  arrived. 
Not  long  afterwards  a  great  meeting  was  held  in  Boston, 
at  which  were  present  commissioners  from  all  the  New 
England  colonies ;  and  here  Mr.  Eliot,  the  true  and  zealous 
friend  of  the  Indians,  proposed  that  as  his  brethren  had  seen 
the  confessions,  the  converts  should  be  further  examined  as 
to  their  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  if  the  result  proved 
satisfactory,  and  it  should  appear  that  their  conduct  was 
correct,  and  u  religion  was  to  be  seen  in  their  lives,'7  some 
action  should  be  taken  towards  • '  calling  them  up  unto 
church  estate." 

As  his  proposal  met  with  general  approbation,  Mr.  Eliot 
appointed  a  meeting  of  the  elders,  in  his  meeting-house,  at 
Roxbury,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1654.  He  wrote  letters  to 
all  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Indian  language,  request- 
ing them  to  be  present,  and  gave  notice  to  all  the  Indians, 
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in  order  that  they  might  devoutly  prepare  for  the  occasion. 
They  kept  a  day  of  fasting  at  Natick,  with  reference  to  it, 
and  doubtless,  for  some  weeks,  the  approaching  examination 
occupied  most  of  their  thoughts. 

But  about  ten  days  before  the  appointed  time,  something 
occurred  which  greatly  grieved  and  discouraged  Mr.  Eliot 
and  his  friends.  The  Indians,  unhappily,  had  always 
shown  themselves  fond  of  intoxicating  drink.  Its  fierce 
excitements  were  irresistibly  alluring  to  their  rude,  uncul- 
tivated natures,  and  there  were  never  wanting  unprincipled 
white  men  to  sell  them  the  poison,  to  the  grief  of  the  better 
sort  in  both  races.  The  laws  of  the  Massachusetts  colony 
strictly  forbade  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  to  the  Indians, 
under  a  penalty  of  forty  shillings  a  pint :  a  penalty  which 
these  dealers  often  escaped,  for  their  Indian  customers  would 
submit  to  pay  a  fine,  or  even  suffer  whipping,  rather  than 
betray  them. 

Of  course,  at  Natick,  as  in  other  communities,  all  the 
professing  Christians  were  not  equally  sincere,  nor  equally 
prayerful  and  consistent.  Some,  Mr.  Eliot  speaks  of  as 
unsound,  whose  conduct  was  constantly  bringing  reproach 
on  the  rest,  giving  occasion  to  many,  and  even  to  good  peo- 
ple, to  say,  "  Do  what  you  will  for  his  improvement,  an 
Indian  will  be  an  Indian  still.*' 

About  ten  days,  then,  before  the  examination  at  Roxbury, 
three  of  these  less  reputable  Indians  had  obtained  several 
quarts  of  rum,  and  were  holding  a  drunken  revel  near 
YVatertown.  Totherswamp,  a  ruler  at  Natick,  whose  was 
the  first  confession  given  in  the  last  chapter,  had  a  young 
son  about  eleven  years  of  age.  This  boy  he  sent,  for  some 
corn  and  fish,  to  the  very  place  where  these  Indians  were 
drinking.    In  a  spirit  of  drunken  mischief  they  induced 
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the  child  to  take  a  few  spoonfuls  of  the  "  strong  water," 
and  then,  when  his  head  was  giddy,  so  that  he  hardly  knew 
what  he  did,  caused  him  to  swallow  a  large  quantity,  till  he 
was  completely  intoxicated. 

Then  followed  what  we  often  see  with  wicked  people,  — 
the  true  mood  of  their  father,  the  wicked  One,  first  to 
tempt  to  sin,  and  then  to  mock  the  sinner. 

One  of  them  began  to  say  to  the  boy,  "  Now  we  will  see 
whether  your  father  will  punish  us  for  drunkenness,  seeing 
you  are  drunk  with  us  for  company." 

By  and  by  they  quarrelled  with  each  other,  and  fought ; 
and  the  poor  boy  lay  there  all  night  on  the  ground,  in  a 
drunken  sleep. 

Totherswamp  was  not  wTell  pleased,  wTe  may  suppose,  that 
his  son  made  so  much  delay  in  his  errand.  The  day  had 
passed,  and  he  did  not  return  with  his  corn  and  fish  :  and 
when  at  last  news  was  brought  of  what  had  happened,  the 
father  was  very  much  vexed  and  mortified.  Other  feelings 
mingled  with  his  grief  as  a  Christian  and  as  a  parent.  His 
authority  as  a  ruler  had  been  set  at  naught  by  these  three 
men,  whom,  it  would  appear,  he  had  formerly  punished 
several  times  for  this  very  sin. 

Totherswamp  called  Waban  and  the  other  rulers  together, 
to  consult  as  to  what  should  be  done  :  and  this  court,  as  wTe 
may  term  it,  decided  that  the  men  had  been  guilty  of  four 
offences  ;  —  first,  drunkenness  ;  second,  making  the  boy 
drunk  ;  third,  reproachful  contempt  of  their  rulers  ;  and 
fourth,  fighting. 

Mr.  Eliot  heard  of  this  affair  on  Friday,  a  little  before 
he  took  horse  to  go  to  Natick  for  the  Sabbath.  The  tidings 
sank  his  spirits  extremely,  and  he  said,  afterwards,  that 
nothing  had  ever  so  much  afflicted  him.     That  such  a 
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cause  for  scandal  should  be  given,  just  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  accomplishment  of  his  plans  for  forming  his  church, 
was  very  painful  to  him.  He  says  he  did  not  know  what  to 
do.  His  very  heart  failed  him.  What  made  the  trial  par- 
ticularly hard  to  bear,  was  the  fact  that  one  of  the  offenders 
had  been  his  interpreter  and  his  assistant  in  translating  the 
Scriptures. 

Before  Mr.  Eliot  set  off  for  Natick,  he  had  some  conver- 
sation on  the  subject  with  one  of  his  elders  at  Roxbury,  and 
received  from  the  good  man  such  gracious  words  of  encour- 
agement, as  greatly  to  relieve  his  spirit ;  and  he  was  enabled 
to  begin  his  journey  with  u  a  soul  quiet  in  the  Lord." 

We  do  not  know  how  long  it  would  take  him  to  ride  from 
his  house  to  Natick,  and  we  have  no  account  of  his  com- 
panions, if  he  had  such,  nor  of  his  thoughts  by  the  way. 
Though  his  soul  was  quiet,  as  he  says,  he  could  scarcely  be 
as  cheerful  as  usual.  I  think  the  countless  wild  roses  with 
which  the  country  was  filled,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  were 
less  fair  to  him  that  day,  and  the  close  breath  of  the  forest 
more  oppressive.  And  why  ?  Three  or  four  Indians  had 
been  drinking  and  fighting ;  that  was  all.  Could  that  dis- 
turb the  usually  serene  man,  as  his  horse  paced  along 
through  the  woods  ?  It  was  only  sin  ;  only  Indians  ;  a 
trifling  matter  to  the  traders  at  Watertown,  who  sold  the 
fiery  poison  ;  less  than  a  trifle  to  many  persons  in  the  cap- 
ital of  the  colony.  But  to  Mr.  Eliot  it  was  disappoint- 
ment and  grief.  He  had  taught  these  men,  had  watched 
over  them,  had  hoped  for  them  and  prayed ;  and  with  one, 
the  interpreter,  he  had  been  in  habit  of  constant  intercourse. 
And  now  it  seemed  that  all  had  been  almost  in  vain.  Be- 
sides, the  evil  did  not  stop  with  the  parties  immediately 
concerned.    There  was  danger  of  injury  to  the  whole  com- 
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munity  of  which  they  were  a  part.  Would  not  even  his 
darling  plan  of  a  church  for  the  Indians  be  frustrated,  and 
thus  their  comfort  and  progress  in  the  Christian  life  be 
prevented  1 

Whatever  were  good  Mr.  Eliot's  thoughts  that  day,  on 
went  his  horse,  till  he  had  crossed  the  Charles  and  was  in 
Natick.  We  may  be  sure  the  Indians  were  looking  out  for 
the  arrival  of  their  teacher,  and  as  soon  as  the  distant  tramp 
of  his  horse's  feet  was  heard,  some  one  would  run  to  tell  the 
rest,  "  He  is  coming;  he  is  just  at  hand.'7  The  court  of  the 
rulers  was  still  sitting.  Very  soon  they  went  to  him,  and 
related  the  whole  business  with  much  trouble  and  grief.  To 
Totherswamp  it  was  ua  great  shame  and  breaking  of  heart," 
and  he  knew  not  what  to  do.  He  quoted  to  Mr.  Eliot  our 
Saviour's  words,  "  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more 
than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me."  He  thought,  if  he  refused 
to  correct  his  child,  it  would  prove  that  he  did  not  love 
Christ.  Abraham,  he  said,  loved  God,  and  would  have 
slain  his  son  out  of  obedience ;  how,  then,  could  he,  Toth- 
erswamp, who  was  only  called  on  to  punish  his  son,  refuse 
to  do  it  ?  These  things  the  afflicted  father  spoke  with  much 
emotion,  and  not  with  dry  eyes,  nor  could  Mr.  Eliot  refrain 
from  tears. 

Some  one  present  remarked  that  the  child  was  not  so 
guilty  as  they  who  made  him  drunk  ;  but  Totherswamp 
said  he  had  often  warned  his  son  to  take  heed  of  evil  com- 
pany, and  to  fear  sin  ;  as  the  boy  had  believed  Satan  and 
sinners  more  than  he  had  believed  his  father,  it  was  fitting 
he  should  be  punished. 

With  this,  the  rulers  left  Mr.  Eliot,  and  proceeded  to 
manage  the  affair  in  their  own  way.  The  court  decided 
that  the  three  men  should  sit  in  the  stocks  ua  good  space 
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of  time,"  and  thence  be  brought  to  the  whipping-post,  and 
receive  twenty  lashes  each.  The  boy  was  to  be  put  in  the 
stocks  a  little  while,  and  the  next  day  his  father  was  to 
whip  him  in  the  school,  in  presence  of  all  the  children. 
All  which  judgment  we  are  told  was  executed. 

When  the  men  were  to  be  whipped,  the  constable  brought 
them  up  one  after  the  other  to  the  tree  where  they  received 
their  punishment.  One  of  the  rulers  then  said,  "  that 
punishment  for  sin  was  the  commandment  of  God,  and  its 
intention  to  do  the  offender  good,  and  bring  him  to  repent- 
ance ;"  — he  then  exhorted  the  culprits  to  repentance  and 
amendment  of  life.  A  second  ruler  addressed  the  poor 
fellows  as  follows  :  u  You  are  taught  in  catechism  that  the 
wages  of  sin  are  all  miseries  and  calamities  in  this  life,  and 
also  death  and  eternal  damnation  in  hell.  Now  you  feel 
some  smart  as  the  fruit  of  your  sin,  and  this  is  to  bring  you 
to  repentance,  that  so  you  may  escape  the  rest." 

When  he  had  done,  a  third  ruler,  turning  towards  the 
people,  who  stood  round  about  to  the  number  of  two  hun- 
dred, said,  "  Hear,  all  ye  people;  this  is  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord,  that  thus  it  should  be  done  unto  sinners ;  and, 
therefore,  let  all  take  warning  by  this,  that  you  commit  not 
such  sins,  lest  you  incur  these  punishments." 

There  is  something  in  the  whole  transaction  very  unlike 
our  common  ideas  of  the  wild  freedom  of  the  Indian  life. 
The  three  offenders  seem  to  have  quietly  submitted  to  their 
whipping,  and  to  the  reproofs  of  their  rulers.  Would  you 
not  have  expected  them  rather  to  run  off  into  the  forest,  or 
to  join  some  band  of  their  fellows  who  had  not  agreed  to 
consider  drunkenness  a  punishable  offence  ? 

The  gravity  and  order  with  which  the  matter  was  con- 
ducted contrast  favorably  with  some  of  their  old  customs. 
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This,  for  instance,  is  an  account  of  a  strange  way  in  which 
they  used  to  punish  children  and  servants  : 

They  took  some  bayberry  roots,  and  scraped  them  into  a 
bottle  of  water ;  then,  making  the  boys  who  were  to  be 
punished  lie  down  upon  the  ground,  the  executioner  put 
his  knees  on  their  arms,  and,  turning  their  heads  back,  took 
some  of  the  water  into  his  mouth,  and  squirted  it  into  their 
noses,  two  or  three  times,  till  the  boys  were  nearly  strangled. 
This  was  called  Medomhumar,  or  great  punishment. 

After  the  Sunday  with  his  Natick  congregation,  Mr. 
Eliot  went  back  to  Roxbury  ;  and  the  sympathizing  friend, 
who  had  before  his  journey  shared  and  lightened  his  grief, 
listened  with  great  interest,  and  with  many  expressions  of 
gratitude  to  God,  to  his  ministers  account  of  the  course 
which  had  been  pursued  at  the  Indian  settlement,  the  meet- 
ing of  the  rulers,  and  the  righteous  sentence  they  had  pro- 
nounced. The  elder  said,  and  said  truly,  that  the  notice 
taken  of  the  offence  would  do  more  good  than  the  sin  could 
do  hurt,  and  reminded  Mr.  Eliot  that  he  had  cause  to  be 
thankful  for  the  issue  of  the  event  they  had  so  deeply 
lamented. 

And,  indeed,  the  prompt  and  vigorous  action  of  Tother- 
swamp,  and  the  other  Indian  rulers,  had,  by  expressing  their 
sense  of  the  evil  of  drunkenness,  relieved  Mr.  Eliot  of  a  diffi- 
culty. The  English  churches  must  see  that  the  Indians  were 
inclined  to  keep  up  a  pure  discipline  in  their  community,  and, 
if  formed  into  a  church,  would  not  tolerate  sinful  practices. 

In  fact,  this  misconduct  at  Watertown  seems  to  have 
given  rise  to  no  objection  to  the  intended  meeting  at  Rox- 
bury ;  and  it  accordingly  took  place  on  the  day  appointed, 
the  13th  of  June. 

Monequassun,  the  schoolmaster,  was  now  sick  of  consump- 
14 
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tion,  and  could  not  attend.  Mr.  Mayhew,  a  good  Indian 
scholar,  of  whom  much  will  be  said  by  and  by,  was  there 
with  an  interpreter.  The  way  in  which  this  meeting  was 
conducted  shows  the  fairness  of  Mr.  Eliot.  He  advised 
that  any  one  should  ask  such  questions  of  the  Indians  as  he 
chose  ;  and  that  if  to  him  any  interpretation  of  an  Indian's 
answer  should  seem  not  strictly  accurate,  he  should  mention 
his  doubt  at  once,  that  such  words  and  phrases  might  be  fully 
explained  by  the  interpreters.  "  For  my  desire/'  says  Mr. 
Eliot,  and  well  he  might  say  so,  "  my  desire  was  to  be  true 
to  Christ,  to  their  souls,  and  to  the  churches." 

One  question  put  to  the  candidates  was,  How  do  you 
know  the  Scripture  to  be  the  word  of  God  ?  They  answered, 
Because  they  found  that  it  changed  their  hearts,  and  wrought 
in  them  wisdom  and  humility. 

Mr.  Mayhew  thought  the  word  hohpooonk,  translated 
humility,  did  not  bear  exactly  that  meaning ;  and  the  inter- 
preters were  called  on  to  explain  and  decide.  Mr.  Eliot 
was  proved  to  be  right,  and  was  pleased  that  his  brother 
Mayhew  rested  satisfied. 

Mr.  Eliot  at  first  attempted  to  wrrite  all  the  questions  and 
answers ;  but  as  he  was  employed  in  rendering  the  elders7 
questions  into  the  Indian  language,  and  then  in  turning  the 
Indians'  answers  into  English,  he  found  himself  unable  to  act 
also  as  reporter  to  the  meeting,  unless  at  too  great  a  sacrifice 
of  the  time  of  the  assembly ;  so  Mr.  Walton  wrote  down  a 
record,  and  afterwards  furnished  Mr.  Eliot  with  a  copy. 

The  number  of  catechumens  was  eight,  and  their  answers 
showed  a  good  understanding  of  the  main  points  of  the 
Christian  religion.  This  solemn  and  important  day  at  Rox- 
bury  was  long  called  by  the  Indians,  The  day  of  asking 
questions  ;  in  their  language,  Natootomuhteae  Kesuk. 


NATOOTOMUHTEAE  KESUK. 


Lord  !  in  heaven ,  thy  dwelling  place, 
Hear  the  praises  of  our  race, 
And  while  hearing,  let  thy  grace 
Dews  of  sweet  forgiveness  pour  ! 

While  we  know,  benignant  King  ! 

That  the  praises  which  we  bring 

Are  a  worthless  offering, 

Till  thy  blessing  makes  it  more. 

More  of  truth,  and  more  of  might, 
More  of  love,  and  more  of  light, 
More  of  reason  and  of  right, 
From  thy  pardoning  grace  be  given  ; 
It  can  make  the  humblest  song 
Sweet,  acceptable,  and  strong 
As  the  strains  the  angels'  throng 
Pour  around  the  throne  of  heaven. 


XII. 


"CHURCH-ESTATE." 


ND  now,  we  say,  a  church 
will  straightway  be  organ- 
ized at  Natick,  and  we 
shall  have  full  accounts 
of  the  solemn  services  of 
a  day  so  interesting  in 
every  respect,  as  that  on 
which  a  band  of  wild,  red 
Indians  meet  as  recog- 
nized disciples  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and  eat  bread  and  drink  wine  in  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  Him. 

No  !  It  was  not  until  1660,  or  six  years  after  "  the  day 
of  asking  questions,"  that  this  desire  of  Mr.  Eliot  was  accom- 
plished. Well  was  it  for  him  that  the  golden  threads  of 
patience  were  woven  into  the  noble  texture  of  his  soul.  In 
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all  these  years  he  never  lost  hope  ;  he  never  remitted  his 
industry.  If  he  may  not  yet  administer  to  them  the  com- 
fortable sacraments  of  the  church,  he  can  translate,  and 
teach,  and  print  catechisms  for  their  use.  He  can  prepare 
for  them  the  books  of  Genesis  and  St.  Matthew,  and  furnish 
them,  each  successive  month,  with  new  portions  of  the  Holy 
Word.  He  can  spend  many  hours  in  every  week  in  teach- 
ing and  conversing  with  them.  He  can  write  frequent  let- 
ters to  interest  others  in  their  welfare.  Do  you  suppose 
that  either  at  morning,  at  evening,  or  at  noon-day,  he  failed 
to  pray  for  them  to  u  the  Master  of  life  ?  " 

I  have  read  that  a  famous  German  poet  used  for  his  seal 
a  star  set  in  a  blue  ground,  with  the  motto.  "Without  haste, 
without  rest."  It  seems  to  me  this  might  have  been  Mr. 
Eliot's  seal  and  motto.  Very  serene  was  his  soul,  with 
heaven  all  about  it.  We  have  noticed,  too,  his  "courage 
that  intimidated  those  savages  whom  his  love  could  not 
melt."  And  he  had  need  of  it.  Cutshamakin  was  not  the 
only  sachem  whose  haughty  menaces  he  had  fearlessly 
encountered.  Often  in  great  personal  danger,  he  seemed 
quite  indifferent  to  it.  He  met  threats  with  calmness,  and 
soothed  violence  with  words  of  peace.  Driven  out  of  one 
wigwam,  he  entered  another,  and  still  taught  and  prayed. 
On  one  occasion,  when  a  chief  had  told  him  to  depart,  and 
to  come  there  no  more,  at  his  peril,  he  made  answer,  "I 
am  about  the  work  of  God,  and  God  is  with  me.  I  fear 
not  all  the  sachems  in  the  country.  I  shall  go  on  in  my 
work,  and  do  you  touch  me  if  you  dare."  And  no  one 
dared  ! 

Perhaps,  next  to  Mr.  Eliot,  the  best  and  most  disinter- 
ested friend  of  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bay,  was 
Mr.  Gookin,  of  Cambridge.     In  the  year  1656,  he  was 
14* 
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appointed  general  superintendent  of  all  the  Indians  under 
the  control  of  the  Massachusetts  colony.  Before  that,  he 
had  exercised  some  authority  as  magistrate,  and  was  much 
respected  and  beloved  by  the  natives.  We  find  him  con- 
stantly going  about  with  Mr.  Eliot,  to  the  different  places 
where  the  Indians  had  their  dwellings.  While  the  one  acted 
as  their  spiritual  adviser,  the  other  helped  them  to  regulate 
their  temporal  affairs.  Very  good  friends  were  these  two, 
though  apparently  of  characters  quite  dissimilar.  Mr. 
Gookin  is  spoken  of  by  one  writer  as  ua  man  of  good 
understanding,  rigid  in  his  religious  and  political  princi- 
ples, zealous,  active,  of  inflexible  integrity  and  exemplary 
piety,  disinterested  and  benevolent,  a  firm  patriot,  and,  above 
all,  friendly  to  the  Indians."  That  is  a  good  character,  I 
think,  though  it  seems  to  have  wanted  some  of  the  sweetness 
of  Mr.  Eliot's. 

Let  us  see  what  we  can  glean  of  events  that  happened 
before  1660.  In  the  first  place,  Cutshamakin  was  no  longer 
alternately  sinning  and  repenting  at  Dorchester.  He  died 
certainly  before  1655,  and  the  last  we  actually  know  of 
him  is  that  confession  he  made  of  misconduct,  at  the  Natick 
fast,  September  24th,  1651.  After  his  death,  his  nephew, 
Wampatuck,  the  son  of  old  House-a-fire,  was  ruler  of  the 
Cohannet  Indians.  Cohannet  was  the  name  of  the  district 
which  included  the  present  towns  of  Taunton  and  Raynham. 
I  suppose  all  the  Indians  from  the  Neponset  to  the  Taunton 
river,  and  on  the  branches  of  the  latter  stream,  might  be 
called  Cohannet  Indians.  The  schoolmaster,  Monequassun, 
has  told  us  that  he  was  of  Cohannet,  and  loved  it  so  much 
that  he  was  very  unhappy  at  removing  to  Natick. 

Mr.  Eliot's  first  plan  had  been  to  assemble  all  the  fami- 
lies of  praying  Indians,  at  one  place  of  residence,  and 
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Natick  had  been  chosen  for  that  purpose.  But  most  of  the 
Cohannet  Indians  were  unwilling  to  remove  thither.  They 
had  a  preference  for  a  spot  in  their  own  territory,  where 
they  desired  Mr.  Eliot  to  fix  the  new  settlement ;  but  for 
various  reasons,  he  thought  Natick  a  more  eligible  site. 
After  this,  the  Cohannet  Indians  seem  to  have  conceived  a 
suspicion  that  their  teacher  had  less  affection  for  them  than 
for  other  Indians,  and,  although  they  drew  together  into  a 
community,  for  improvement  in  civilization  and  Christian- 
ity, it  was  at  the  place  of  their  own  choice.  This  was 
Punkapoag,  called  sometimes  Pakemit,  now  Stoughton. 
The  Indian  name  signifies  "a  spring  that  rises  out  of  red 
earth.7'  It  was  about  fourteen  miles  south  of  Boston,  and 
two  from  the  Blue  Hill,  and  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the 
second  praying  town,  Natick,  of  course,  being  the  first. 

Mr.  Eliot  was  soon  convinced  that,  instead  of  collecting 
all  the  Christian  Indians  together  into  one  place,  it  would 
be  more  for  their  advantage  to  live  in  smaller  companies. 
Their  roving  habits  made  plenty  of  room  necessary  to  their 
comfort  and  contentment,  and  large  numbers  at  one  point 
would  have  rendered  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  gain  a 
livelihood.  When  we  read  of  an  Indian  town,  we  must  not 
think  of  closely-built  streets,  with  houses  and  shops.  We 
must  picture  to  ourselves  a  score  or  two  of  wigwams,  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  along  a  stream,  or  on  the  borders  of  a 
lake ;  the  streets  mere  footpaths  winding  about  among  fir- 
trees  and  whortleberry  bushes.  In  Punkapoag,  for  instance, 
there  were  six  thousand  acres  belonging  to  the  village, 
which  at  no  time  contained  more  than  twelve  families,  or 
about  sixty  individuals. 

Hassanamesit,  now  Grafton,  was  the  third  town  of  Pray- 
ing Indians.    Its  name  means  u  a  place  of  small  stones." 
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It  lay  more  to  the  west  than  the  other  towns,  being  forty 
miles  from  Boston,  on  the  Nipmuck,  now  the  Blackstone 
river. 

The  next  praying  town  was  twelve  miles  to  the  north- 
east, near  the  English  Marlborough,  and  about  thirty  miles 
west  of  Boston.  Its  name  was  Okommakamesit.  This 
town,  with  Natick  and  three  others,  was  in  what  we  now 
call  Middlesex  county.  One  of  the  three  was  Nashobah, 
now  Littleton.  It  lay  still  further  north  than  Marlborough, 
and  was  chiefly  settled  by  Tahattawan  and  his  Concord 
Indians,  from  whose  "  Grassy  Brook"  it  was  distant  but 
seven  or  eight  miles. 

About  half  way  between  Natick  and  Hassanamesit  was 
Magunkaquog  (pronounced  Magunkook),  which  signifies 
"  a  place  of  great  trees."  This  is  the  pleasant  town  of 
Hopkinton, —  pleasant  even  now,  two  hundred  years  later, 
when  there  are  more  houses  and  fewer  "  great  trees." 

The  seventh  praying  town  was  Wamesit,  the  capital  of 
the  Pawtuckets,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Concord  and 
Merrimack  rivers,  where  Lowell  now  stands.  We  remember 
Mr.  Eliot's  visit  to  the  great  sachem  Passaconaway,  in 
1648.  as  set  down  in  our  seventh  chapter.  After  his  first 
reception  of  Christianity,  he  always  remained  a  steadfast 
friend  to  the  English.  He  lived  to  a  very  great  age.  Mr. 
Gookin  mentions  an  interview  with  him  at  Pawtucket,  when 
he  was  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old. 

In  1660,  an  English  gentleman,  who  had  been  much 
among  these  Pawtuckets,  was  invited  to  a  great  dance  and 
feast,  at  which,  among  other  ceremonies,  Passaconaway 
made  a  farewell  speech  to  his  children  and  people.  "  I  am 
now  ready  to  die,"  said  the  aged  sachem,  "and  not  likely 
to  see  you  ever  meet  together  any  more.    I  will  now  leave 
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this  word  of  counsel  with  you,  that  you  may  take  heed  how 
you  quarrel  with  the  English ;  for  though  you  may  do  them 
much  mischief,  yet  assuredly  you  will  all  be  destroyed,  and 
rooted  off  the  earth,  if  you  do;  for  I  was  as  much  an  enemy 
to  the  English,  at  their  first  coming  into  these  parts,  as  any 
one  whatsoever,  and  did  try  all  ways  and  means  possible  to 
have  destroyed  them,  at  least  to  have  prevented  them  from 
settling  down  here,  but  I  could  no  way  effect  it ;  therefore 
I  advise  you  never  to  contend  with  the  English,  nor  make 
war  with  them.'?  The  ways  and  means  mentioned  in  this 
speech  were  the  arts  of  sorcery  which  Passaconaway  in  his 
capacity  of  powaw  had  tried  against  the  English. 

Wannalancet  succeeded  his  father,  as  chief  of  the  Paw- 
tucket  confederation,  and,  in  compliance  with  these  injunc- 
tions, always  maintained  peace  with  the  English.  One  of 
Passaconaway's  daughters  was  married,  in  the  year  1662,  to 
a  son  of  "  the  New  Moon," —  that  sachem,  as  we  remember, 
who  had  lived  on  the  Mystic  river  in  Medford.  He  left 
three  sons  who  are  mentioned  in  the  early  records  of  the 
colony.  One  of  them,  called  by  the  English  Sagamore 
James,  was  sachem  of  Lynn  and  Marblehead.  He  lived  on 
Sagamore  hill,  near  the  eastern  end  of  Lynn  beach,  and 
commanded  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  men.  It  is  related 
of  this  James,  that  having  been  defrauded  of  twenty  beaver- 
skins,  by  a  trader  who  had  afterwards  gone  to  England,  he 
went  to  Governor  Winthrop  to  learn  how  he  should  obtain 
recompense ;  and,  receiving  from  the  governor  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  a  merchant  in  London,  actually  followed  his 
debtor  across  the  ocean,  and  obtained  his  due.  This  sachem 
died  as  early  as  1633,  of  small-pox,  which  also  swept  away 
most  of  his  people. 

His  brother,  known  as  Sagamore  John,  was  "a  handsome 
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young  man."  says  Governor  Dudley  u  conversant  with  us,  L 
affecting  English  apparel  and  houses,  and  speaking  well  of  I 
our  God."    He  lived,  before  the  English  came,  at  the  old  I, 
residence  of  his  father,  in  Medford,  afterwards  at  Winnis-  1 
imet,  now  Chelsea.    He  died  the  same  year  with  his 
brother,  of  the  same  disease.     This    Sagamore   John,  I 
u  Prince  of  Massachusetts,"  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  our  | 
early  writers,  as  having  been,  from  their  first  landing,  | 
"more  courteous,  ingenuous,  and  loving  to  the  English,  I 
than  other  "  sachems.    He  desired  to  learn  and  speak  their  I 
language,  and  was  fond  of  imitating  them  in  their  behavior  | 
and  apparel.    At  one  time  he  was  ill,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
Boston,  with  one  of  his  deacons,  went  to  visit  him.  When 
they  came  to  the  wigwam  they  heard  a  great  noise,  and, 
looking  in,  found  the  place  full  of  Indians,  and  a  number 
of  powaws  about  the  sick  man,  earnestly  apostrophizing  his  | 
disease  in  order  to  charm  it.    When  the  powaws  had  fin- 
ished their  ceremonies,  all  kept  silence,  and  Mr.  Wilson  and  1 
the  deacon  went  in.    They  found  the  sachem  "far  spent, 
his  eyes  set  in  his  head,  his  speech  leaving  him,  his  mother, 
the  old  squaw-sachem,  sitting  weeping  at  his  head."  Mr. 
Wilson  first  remarked  that  the  powaws  could  kill  Sagamore 
John,  but  only  God  could  save  him,  and  then,  after  a  prayer 
for  the  sick  man's  recovery,  administered  some  medicine. 
The  narrative  goes  on  to  say  :  "  Soon  after,  the  Sagamore 
looked  up,  and  three  days  after  went  abroad  on  hunting. 
This  providence  so  far  prevailed  with  him  that  he  began  to 
hearken  after  our  God  and  his  ways,  and  did  resolve  and 
promise  to  leave  the  Indians  and  come  to  live  with  us,  &c. 
But  his  neighbor  Indians,  Sagamores  and  Powaws,  hearing 
of  this,  threatened  to  kill  him  if  he  did  so  degenerate  from 
his  country  gods  and  religion ;  he  thereupon  fell  off,  and 
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took  up  his  Indian  course  of  life  again.  Whatsoever  facility 
may  seem  to  offer  itself  of  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  it 
is  not  so  easy  a  matter  for  them  to  hold  out,  no,  not  in  a 
semblance  of  profession  of  the  true  religion/' 

Another  writer  gives  an  account  of  this  poor  Sagamore's 
last  moments.  Being  struck  with  death,  we  are  told,  he 
began  fearfully  to  reproach  himself  that  he  had  not  lived 
with  the  English,  and  known,  their  God.  "  But  now  I 
must  die.  The  God  of  the  English  is  much  angry  with  me, 
and  will  destroy  me.  Ah !  I  was  afraid  of  the  scoffs  of 
these  wicked  Indians.  But  my  child  shall  live  with  the 
English,  to  know  their  God  when  I  am  dead.  I'll  give 
him  to  Mr.  Wilson;  he  much  good  man,  and  much  love  me." 
The  English  ministers,  we  are  informed,  wrere  deeply  moved 
to  see  the  Indians  depart  this  life  without  the  knowledge  of 
God  in  Christ,  "  and  therefore  were  very  frequent  among 
them,  for  all  the  noisomeness  of  their  disease,  entering  their 
wigwams,  and  exhorting  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
When  Mr.  Wilson  was  sent  for,  he  quickly  presented  him- 
self before  the  dying  "  Prince  of  Massachusetts,"  who  thus 
committed  his  only  child  to  his  care  :  "  Mr.  Wilson,  by  and 
by,  me  dead,  may  be  my  son  live,  you  take  him,  to  teach 
much  to  know  God."  The  son,  however,  died  not  long 
after  his  father. 

We  have  gone  back  a  great  many  years  to  speak  of  these 
brothers,  whose  death  occurred  at  the  same  time  with  that 
of  Chickataubut,  in  1633 ;  but  these  notices  of  them  are 
interesting,  and  they  seemed  to  claim  a  place  in  our  story, 
as  sons  of  the  squaw-sachem,  and  from  the  connection  of 
one  member  of  their  family  with  the  household  of  Passa- 
conaway. 

It  was  a  third  son  of  the  New  Moon  who  married  the 
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daughter  of  the  grand  sachem.  He  was  called  George 
Rumney-Marsh,  from  the  district  in  which  he  lived,  part  of 
which  is  now  in  Chelsea  and  part  in  Saugus.  Here  are  the 
Indian  names  of  these  three  brothers :  Montowampate, 
Wonohaquaham,  and  Winnepurket.  And  now  for  our 
account  of  the  wedding.  It  took  place  at  the  house  of  the 
pride's  father,  and  wTas  attended  with  great  ceremony  and 
feasting.  At  the  close  of  the  festivities,  the  old  chief, 
according  to  custom,  sent  a  select  escort  to  accompany  the 
new-married  couple  to  the  dwelling  of  the  husband.  When 
they  arrived  there,  several  days  of  feasting  followed,  for  the 
entertainment  of  his  friends  and  of  the  escort,  who,  when 
this  was  ended,  returned  to  the  Merrimack. 

Some  time  afterwards,  the  wife  desired  to  visit  her  father's 
house  and  her  friends  there,  and  Winnepurket  sent  with  her 
"  a  choice  company."  When  she  had  finished  her  visit,  and 
proposed  to  return  to  her  husband,  her  father,  instead  of 
providing  her  with  suitable  attendance  as  before,  sent  to  the 
young  sachem  to  come  and  take  her.  He  was  very  angry 
at  this,  and  returned  his  father-in-law  this  answer :  "  When 
she  departed  from  me,  I  caused  my  men  to  escort  her  to 
your  dwelling,  as  became  a  chief.  She,  now,  having  an 
intention  to  return  to  me,  I  did  expect  the  same."  This 
message  irritated  Passaconaway  in  his  turn,  and  the  quarrel 
between  them  continued  and  increased  so  much,  that  the 
squaw  never  came  back  to  Rumney-Marsh  at  all. 

We  find  but  few  events  happening  at  Natick  in  these 
years  between  1654  and  1660.  There  was  another  fast  in 
1658,  partly  in  preparation  for  the  gathering  of  a  church, 
partly  on  account  of  much  rain,  and  other  trials.  Here 
Waban  exhorted,  and  Nishohkou,  formerly  described  as  a 
bashful  man,  who  began  thus,  "lama  poor  weak  man,  and 
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know  but  little,  and  therefore  I  shall  say  but  little."  In 
f    the  afternoon,  John  Speene,  the  former  chief  owner  of  the 

Natick  lands,  Anthony,  the  sawyer,  Piambouhou,  who  lived 
u  at  Hassanamesit,  and  Wattasacompanum  (Captain  Tom), 
•;,  made  speeches.  All  took  their  subjects  from  Genesis  or 
,  St.  Matthew's  gospel ;  for,  except  a  few  of  the  Psalms  in 
|    metre,  no  more  of  the  Bible  had  been  yet  printed  in  their 

language.  They  all  used  pretty  much  the  same  words  at 
B  beginning,  then  recited  some  passage  from  the  parts  of 
n    Scripture  they  were  familiar  with,  which  they  explained  and 

illustrated.  Piambouhou  began  with,  " 1  will  speak  but  a 
3    little,  because  I  am  a  poor  creature,"  and  Captain  Tom's 

first  sentence  was,  "  A  very  little  I  am  able  to  say,  and 
I    besides,  it  is  late." 

r  In  none  of  the  speeches  of  these  Indians  which  I  have 
I  read,  have  I  found  any  traces  of  that  eloquence  so  conspicu- 
ous in  some  of  the  later  chiefs  in  our  western  States.  There 
is,  now  and  then,  a  remark  touching  from  its  humility,  but 
none  of  the  stern  vigor  that  lives  in  the  words  of  Red- J acket 
and  Black-Hawk. 

In  accounting  for  this,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these 
of  the  Massachusetts  were  the  broken  and  disheartened 
remnants  of  a  people;  and  that  we  have  on  record,  no 
address,  of  any  great  chief,  or  artful  orator,  but  only  the 
penitent  complainings  of  some  humble  men.  Besides,  the 
subjects  which  they  discuss  are  strange  to  their  minds,  and 
everything  about  the  new  religion,  foreign  and  unfamiliar. 
We  do  not  know  what  stirring  words  Captain  Tom  might 
have  used,  had  his  purpose  been  to  excite  to  war,  and  to  the 
old  traditionary  revenge. 

This  six-years'  delay,  after  two  so  strict  examinations  as 
our  Catechumens  had  gone  through,  was  it  necessary  ?  Was 
15 
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it  excusable?  Mr.  Eliot,  who  knew  them  best,  was  con- 
vinced of  their  sincerity,  and  satisfied  with  their  fitness  for 
being  formed  into  a  church.  So  were  some  others.  But, 
on  the  whole,  the  elders  and  magistrates  seem  to  have 
thought  more  time  needed  to  prove  the  steadfastness  of  their 
faith;  they  were  "so  newly  come  out  of  that  great  depth 
of  darkness,  and  wild  course  of  life."  There  was,  also,  at 
this  period,  a  great  deal  of  business  to  attend  to,  besides  the 
affairs  of  the  Indians. 

But  above  all  other  reasons  for  delay  was  this :  They 
were  scattered  about  in  small  communities,  not  very  near 
each  other,  and  it  was  necessary  to  train  up  a  set  of  rulers 
and  teachers,  to  reside  with,  and  instruct,  their  countrymen. 

With  these  considerations  Mr.  Eliot  comforted  himself 
under  the  unjust  suspicions  and  doubts  of  many  people,  both 
here  and  in  England.  There  were  those  who  denied  the 
fact  that  any  Indians  had  been  converted,  and  found  great 
fault  with  our  dear,  good  Mr.  Eliot.  But  he  was  not  to  be 
disturbed  by  this.  The  society  in  England  knew,  and  the 
Indians  knew,  and  he  knew,  and  God  Almighty  knew,  that 
he  was  a  true  man. 

If  our  forefathers  had  been  content  with  a  more  hasty  and 
imperfect  preparation  of  their  converts,  they  might,  years 
before,  have  had  not  one  church  only,  but  many,  among  the 
Indians.  They  interposed  so  many  delays,  and  were  so 
cautious  in  admitting  the  reality  of  the  change  wrought  in 
these  poor  heathen,  that  when  their  scruples  were  once  sat- 
isfied, there  is  scarcely  room  for  us  to  doubt.  Mr.  Wilson 
of  Boston,  remarked,  "If  we  would  force  them  to  baptism, 
or  if  we  would  hire  them  to  it,  by  giving  them  coats  and 
shirts,  we  could  have  gathered  hundreds,  yea,  thousands,  it 
may  be,  by  this  time,  into  the  name  of  churches ;  but  we 
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have  not  learned,  as  yet,  that  art  of  coining  Christians,  or 
putting  Christ's  name  and  image  upon  copper  metal." 

Contrast  with  all  the  labor  and  care  of  Mr.  Eliot,  the 
following  statement,  which  is  given  in  a  book  written  by  an 
English  clergyman  lately,  and  called  "  Mornings  among  the 
Jesuits  at  Rome." 

A  friend  of  the  author,  who  had  been  in  America,  had 
there  witnessed  the  conversion  of  a  whole  tribe  of  Indians. 
They  all  marched  down  to  a  river,  and  the  Popish  priest 
sprinkled  water  on  every  one  in  the  usual  form,  and  then 
hung  a  little  cross  by  a  string  round  the  neck  of  each,  and 
telling  them  they  were  now  Christians,  he  left  them.  The 
Indians  went  away  precisely  as  they  came,  never  having 
heard  any  preaching,  never  having  received  any  instruction, 
having  exhibited  no  sign  of  Christianity,  having  made  no 
profession  of  faith.  They  went  as  they  had  come, —  as 
naked,  as  savage,  as  wild,  and  as  ignorant,  with  this  only 
difference,  that  each  had  a  little  cross  suspended  round  his 
neck. 

But  the  story  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  priests  at  Rome, 
to  whom  the  English  clergyman  mentioned  this  as  a  wicked 
proceeding,  defended  the  conduct  of  the  missionary.  They 
maintained  that  these  very  Indians,  heathen  and  savage  as 
they  had  been,  and  utterly  uninstructed.  were  real  converts 
from  that  moment,  and  that  the  proofs  of  their  conversion 
were  undoubted  and  convincing. 

From  the  day  of  the  baptism,  the  missionary  was  absent 
from  these  Indians  for  two  years,  arid  when  he  returned  to 
the  station,  he  of  course  required  them,  as  was  his  custom, 
to  come  to  the  confessional  to  confess  their  sins,  that  they 
might  receive  absolution.  But  he  was  agreeably  surprised, 
and  indeed  overjoyed,  to  find  that  not  one  of  them  had  any 
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sins  to  confess.  During  these  two  years  the  Indians  had 
lived  such  holy  and  Christian  lives,  that  there  was  not  one 
among  them  who  had  committed  a  single  sin ! 

"But,"  said  the  English  minister,  from  whose  book  I 
take  this  account,  "  this  might  have  arisen  from  their  not 
knowing  their  sins ;  they  had  no  sins  to  confess,  because  they 
knew  not  that  those  customs,  vices,  immoralities,  cruelties, 
and  idolatries,  which  they  were  constantly  committing,  were 
really  sins.  The  best,  and  wisest,  and  holiest  Christians 
that  ever  lived,  were  conscious  of  sin,  and  if  those  Indians 
were  really  converted,  they  must  have  been  conscious  of 
sin ;  and  to  suppose  them  otherwise  must  imply  that  they 
were  wholly  unconverted." 

"No,"  was  the  priest's  reply;  "it  was  a  divine 
miracle  !  " 

With  this  credulity  and  imposture  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
stern  deliberation  of  our  Puritan  forefathers  compares  most 
favorably ;  and  we  are  glad,  too,  to  read  such  expressions  as 
these  from  Natick. 

"  I  know  not  anything,"  says  one,  "nor  can  do  anything 
that  is  a  good  work ;  even  my  heart  is  dark  daily  in  what 
I  should  do,  and  my  soul  dieth  because  of  my  sins ;  and, 
therefore,  I  give  my  soul  to  Christ,  because  my  soul  is  dead 
in  sin,  and  daily  doth  commit  sin ;  in  my  heart  I  sin,  and 
all  the  members  of  my  body  are  sinful." 

Surely  this  man  had  been  well  taught  by  Mr.  Eliot,  and, 
as  I  would  reverently  believe,  had  been  taught  also  by  the 
Hoi}''  Spirit. 

At  length  the  day  came.  The  first  church  of  Christ 
among  the  natives  of  North  America  is  to  be  formed.  You 
will  be  disappointed  to  find  how  little  I  can  tell  you  of  the 
incidents  of  that  day.    I  only  know  that  Mr.  Eliot  baptized 
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the  Catechumens,  and  then  administered  the  Lord's  Supper. 
How  many  of  the  English  took  a  part  in  the  proceedings,  or 
of  how  many  members  the  Natick  church  consisted,  cannot 
now  be  ascertained. 

We  must  imagine  the  scene  for  ourselves.  The  long 
summer  day,  the  circling  hills,  the  flowing  river,  the  throng 
of  half-savage  men  and  women,  the  group,  also  heathen  by 
birth,  now,  through  God's  mercy,  about  to  receive  the 
sacred  seal  of  Christianity.  That  baptism  in  the  wilder- 
ness !  I  seem  to  see  the  grave  satisfaction  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  beaming  joy  of  the  missionary,  as  over  one  and 
another  the  words  were  spoken,  "  I  baptize  thee." 

These  powawing,  scalping,  treacherous  wolves  are  now 
lambs  of  the  Most  High,  and  henceforward  shall  the  prayers 
and  praises  of  a  Christian  church  go  up  from  that  "  Place 
of  Hills,"  the  deep  tranquillity  of  which  was  once  broken 
only  by  the  screams  of  birds  of  prey,  or  the  hungry  cry  of 
some  fierce,  prowling  beast,  or  by  the  war-whoop  of  the 
fiercer  savage. 

Now  one  of  David's  Psalms  is  sung  in  the  Mohegan  dia- 
lect (an  "  enchanted  wolf"*  indeed  !)  : 

"  The  lone,  dreary  wilderness  sings  of  her  Lord." 

Last  of  all  Mr.  Eliot  administered  the  Holy  Communion. 

"  Westward  once,  from  Eden  guiding, 

Was  the  light  of  Bethlehem  shed  ; 
Like  the  pillared  blaze  abiding 

O'er  the  wandering  Hebrew's  head. 
Westward  still,  the  world  alluring, 

Hath  the  risen  Day-Star  beamed, 


*  Enchanted  Wolf ;  such  is  the  signification  of  the  word  Mohegan  ;  a 
wolf  acting  under  supernatural  influence. 
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And,  the  sinking  soul  assuring, 

O'er  the  world's  wide  ocean  streamed. 

*  Westward  still,  the  midnight  breaking, 

Westward  still  its  light  be  poured  ! 
Heathen  thy  possession  making, 

Utmost  lands  thy  dwelling,  Lord  ! 
There  be  heard  the  herald  voices 

Till  the  Lord  his  glory  shows, 
And  the  lonely  place  rejoices 

With  the  bloom  of  Sharon's  rose. 

'  Where  the  wilderness  is  lying 

And  the  trees  of  ages  nod, 
Westward,  in  the  desert  crying 

Make  a  highway  for  our  God  ! 
Westward,  till  the  church  be  kneeling 

In  the  forest  aisles  so  dim, 
And  the  wildwood's  arches  pealing 
With  the  people's  holy  hymn  !  M 
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F  we  had  lived  four  hundred  years 
ago,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  we 
should  ever  have  had  access  to  the 
whole  of  the  Bible.  Parts  of  it  we 
should  have  heard ;  we  might  even 
have  seen  a  few  fragments  of  it  somewhere.  But  we  should 
scarcely  have  had,  as  now,  a  copy  of  our  own,  to  read  when- 
ever we  chose.  A  very  rare  and  costly  volume  was  it 
before  the  invention  of  printing,  and  to  be  found  only  in 
great  libraries,  in  rich  churches,  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
wealthy.  For  it  was  no  slight  task  to  write  out  with  pen 
and  ink  the  whole  of  so  large  a  work  ;  and  early  and  late 
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toiled  the  pious  monk,  who  thus  transcribed  it  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  convent. 

And  how  infinitely  greater  the  labor  of  translating  from 
the  original,  of  ascertaining  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  or  the  Greek  expression,  and  rendering  it  perfectly 
into  one's  own  language  !  When  a  learned  man  has  accom- 
plished this,  he  is  thought  to  have  shown  great  diligence 
and  perseverance. 

I  dare  say  you  know  what  I  am  coming  to.  Mr.  Eliot 
did  more,  much  more  than  this.  That  the  Indians  might 
have  the  book  of  God  in  their  own  tongue,  he  had  first  to 
learn  the  language  into  which  he  would  translate.  Some 
of  you,  perhaps,  know  what  it  is  to  study  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, with  all  the  helps  that  good  books  and  skilful  teach- 
ers can  afford.  It  requires  much  time  and  patient  thought. 
One  must  still  remember,  and  compare,  and  combine.  But 
Mr.  Eliot  had  no  grammars,  no  dictionaries,  from  which  he 
could  seek  assistance.  There  were  neither  books  nor  writ- 
ings in  the  language  he  would  learn.  His  teachers  were 
not  men  of  philosophical  education,  but  rude  barbarians. 
He  must  collect  and  classify  for  himself,  and,  by  dint  of  his 
own  thought,  draw  out  the  general  principles  of  the 
language. 

If  at  this  present  time  any  well-educated  man  in  Boston 
should  be  sent,  we  will  say,  to  Copenhagen,  in  entire  igno- 
rance of  the  Danish  language,  and  directed  to  learn  it  there, 
to  translate  into  it,  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  the  whole  of  both 
Testaments,  and  then  to  come  back  to  his  native  country, 
we  should  not  very  soon  expect  his  return.  But  if  he  were 
forbidden  to  use  any  books,  if  he  were  told  to  make  his  own 
grammar  and  vocabularies,  learning  the  meaning  of  the 
words  merely  from  the  frequent  and  various  repetition  of 
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them  by  the  Danes,  I  think  few  of  us  would  live  to  see  him 
in  Boston  again. 

Yet  this  supposed  individual  would  still  have  advantages 
which  Mr.  Eliot  had  not.  In  Denmark,  though  forbidden 
to  have  recourse  to  books,  he  would  meet  with  cultivated 
people,  of  whom  to  inquire,  when  any  doubt  troubled  him. 
He  could  discuss  questions  with  men  accustomed  to  think 
on  the  topics  for  which  he  was  trying  to  find  words. 

Mr.  Eliot's  interpreters  were  ignorant  savages.  The 
very  thoughts  which  he  was  striving  to  clothe  with  words, 
were  utterly  unknown  to  their  minds,  till  he  should  commu- 
nicate them.  It  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  acquire  the  names 
of  objects  they  saw  around  them,  or  to  learn  the  words 
expressive  of  ideas  with  which  they  were  familiar,  or  which 
they  could  readily  receive ;  but  how  make  the  Indian  aware 
of  what  he  meant  by  forgiveness  or  humility  ? 

Another  thing  we  must  not  fail  to  notice.  Mr.  Eliot  was 
not  a  man  of  leisure,  able  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  this 
translation.  He  was  the  active  minister  of  a  parish ;  he 
took  his  share  in  the  public  business  of  his  time,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  performed  no  small  amount  of  travelling  and 
preaching  among  the  natives.  He  carried  his  note-book, 
when  he  walked  or  rode  abroad ;  when  he  heard  a  new  word, 
he  wrote  it  down,  in  the  woods,  or  by  the  light  of  a  blazing 
pine-knot  in  some  rude  wigwam. 

Was  it  perhaps  an  easy  language  ?  Here  is  one  word 
of  it. 

Kum-mog-ko-do-nat-to-ot-tum-moo-ot-itea-ong-an-nun- 
non-ash.  It  means  our  question.  Mr.  Cotton  Mather 
used  to  say  of  those  long  Indian  words,  he  thought  they 
must  have  been  growing  ever  since  the  confusion  at  Babel. 
They  seem  to  have  begun  with  one  simple  idea,  and  then  to 
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have  added  other  incidental  or  auxiliary  ones  on  each  side  ; 
as  a  small  snow-ball,  that  can  at  first  be  held  in  a  boy's 
hand,  by  rolling  along  in  the  moist,  new-fallen  snow, 
comes,  in  time,  to  be  a  mass  too  heavy  for  any  one  to 
lift. 

Now  put  all  these  hindrances  and  difficulties  together, 
and  say  what  motive  could  be  sufficient  to  induce  Mr.  Eliot, 
year  after  year,  in  the  sweet  summer  evenings,  through  the 
glowing  autumn  days,  and  in  cold  winter  mornings  and 
nights,  to  persevere  in  his  task.  He  has  small  hope  withal 
of  its  being  finished.  As  early  as  1649,  he  expressed  a 
desire  to  translate  some  parts  of  the  Scripture.  "  I  look  at 
this,"  he  says,  "as  a  sacred  and  holy  work,  to  be  regarded 
with  much  fear,  care  and  reverence."  Two  years  after,  we 
have  found  him  saying,  "I  have  no  hope  to  see  the  Bible 
translated,  much  less  printed,  in  my  days."  Yet  he  went 
on.  He  loved  the  souls  of  those  poor  Indians,  and  was 
willing  to  undergo  any  toil,  that  he  might  give  them  the 
Revelation  of  Heaven  to  man.  At  last  it  was  translated, — 
all  translated, —  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  ;  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  and  of  the  other  Apostles  ;  the  Histories  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  Poems  and  Prophecies  ;  the  whole  Bible 
was  translated  into  the  Indian  tongue.  Well  might  he  say, 
"  Prayer  and  pains,  through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  will  do 
anything." 

Mr.  Eliot  had  not  funds  of  his  own,  to  print  the  Bible 
when  it  was  ready  ;  he  speaks  of  "  the  want  of  money  "  for 
this  purpose.  At  length,  however,  the  Society  for  Propa- 
gating the  Gospel  provided  the  means,  and,  in  1661,  the 
New  Testament  was  printed  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts ; 
two  hundred  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  strongly  bound 
in  leather,  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  Indians. 
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It  would  have  been  worth  while  to  accompany  Mr.  Eliot 
on  that  visit  to  Natick,  when  he  took  with  him  some  of  these 
copies  of  the  Word  of  Life,  and  delivered  them  into  the  hands 
of  his  eager  converts. 

Two  years  later  the  whole  Bible  was  finished,  together 
with  the  Catechism,  and  the  Psalms  in  metre.  "  This 
Bible,"  says  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  "  was  printed  here  at 
our  Cambridge,  and  it  is  the  only  Bible  that  ever  was 
printed,  in  all  America,  from  the  very  foundation  of  the 
world." 

When  Mr.  Eliot  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  his  Indians 
read  the  Divine  Oracles  "  in  their  own  tongue,  wherein 
they  were  born,"  I  think  he  wras  well  repaid  for  all  his 
self-denying  toil  and  trouble.  By  this  time,  many  of  the 
grown  people,  and  a  great  number  of  children,  had  been 
taught  to  read.  What  a  pleasant  thing  to  visit  the  school 
at  Natick,  with  Mr.  Eliot  !  He  calls  on  one  of  the  most 
forward  of  the  pupils  to  stand  up  and  read  a  chapter  from 
one  of  the  Gospels.  In  the  poetical  words  of  Hawthorne, 
"  Then  would  the  Indian  boy  cast  his  eyes  over  the  myste- 
rious page,  and  read  it  so  skilfully,  that  it  sounded  like  wild 
music.  It  seemed  as  if  the  forest  leaves  were  singing  in  the 
ears  of  his  auditors,  and  as  if  the  roar  of  distant  streams 
were  poured  through  the  young  Indian's  voice."  Mr.  Eliot 
heard  more  than  this  ;  —  more  than  the  holy  import  of  the 
words  pronounced.  He  saw  the  future  missionary  to  his 
tribe  in  that  bronzed  boy ;  and  thought  how  the  precious 
truths  now  become  accessible  to  them,  should  sound  down 
from  one  generation  to  another,  long  after  these  children, 
and  he,  their  teacher,  should  have  gone  to  their  rest.  A 
happy  man  was  Mr.  Eliot.  Not  in  vain  did  he  come  to 
Boston,  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  ship  Lyon.    Not  in  vain 
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was  all  that  previous  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek, 
at  the  English  university  of  Cambridge.  Not  in  vain  all 
his  labor  in  the  colony.  Ah  !  it  is  something  to  feel,  with 
thankful  humility,  that  one  has  not  lived  in  vain. 

"Up-Biblum  God, —The  Book  of  God,"  may  he  have 
softly  murmured  to  himself,  as  it  lay  on  his  lap  ;  while  he 
looked  through  the  open  door  on  the  fair  landscape  of  Na- 
tick.  He  thought  how  its  sounds  should  never  cease  in 
this  "  Place  of  Hills,"  nor  in  the  "  Place  of  small  Stones," 
in  the  "  Place  of  great  Trees,"  nor  at  the  "  Spring  gushing 
from  red  Earth."  And  other  spots  in  the  wilderness  he 
thought  of,  and  wider  and  wider  tracts  to  be  won  from  bar- 
barism and  darkness,  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

And  is  that  dream  fulfilled  ?  In  all  these  pleasant  places, 
are  indeed  churches  where  Christ  is  preached  every  Sab- 
bath day ;  but  the  print  of  the  moccasin  is  not  on  the  paths 
which  lead  to  their  thresholds.  The  tribes  which  go  up  to 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  are  not  of  the  savage  race.  In  Eng- 
lish accents  are  sung  the  praises  of  God ;  for  the  last  echo 
of  the  Mohegan  dialect  has  long  since  died  away  among  the 
hills.  Everywhere  are  the  dwellings  of  civilized  and  Chris- 
tian men  ;  but  we  find  not  among  them  the  homes  of  "the 
original  people."^ 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  19th  Psalm,  in  Mr.  Eliot's 
version  :  Neen  woh-we-koi-wan-con-nun  wih-tom-mon-nan- 
woh  neh  wuk-chan-nang-tho- wan-con.  Poh-tom-now-wans. 
The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God. 

Mr.  Eliot  says  his  translation  was  generally  understood 
as  far  as  Connecticut.  It  was  in  the  Mohegan,  or,  as  others 

*  Such  was  the  proud  title  assumed  by  the  Delawares  ;  Lenni  Lenape; 
the  Original  People. 
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call  it,  the  Massachusetts  language,  of  which  the  Delaware 
is  by  some  conjectured  to  have  been  the  original  stock ; 
though,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  the  name  Algonkin 
has  more  usually  been  given  to  all  the  affiliated  dialects  in 
use  through  the  country. 

Not  only  were  Indians  the  readers  of  the  Bible,  but  one 
of  them  was  employed  in  the  printing  of  it.  This  was  a 
native  of  Hassanamesit  (Grafton),  who  had  been  taught,  in 
the  school  at  Cambridge,  to  read  and  write  English  cor- 
rectly. He  then  learned  the  trade  of  a  printer,  and  Ave 
afterwards  find  him  spoken  of  as  James,  the  printer,  or, 
James  Printer. 

Other  Indian  youth  also  received  instruction ;  and  by  the 
same  corporation  which  furnished  most  of  the  funds  for 
printing  the  Bible,  a  college  building  was  erected  at  Cam- 
bridge, for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  liberal  education  to 
native  young  men  of  intelligence,  that  they  might  become 
teachers,  ministers  and  magistrates,  among  their  country- 
men. This  building,  which  probably  stood  a  little  east  of 
the  present  Law  School,  was  erected  in  1665  :  and  was  large 
enough  for  about  twenty  students,  although  it  never  actually 
contained  half  that  number.  It  was  afterwards  converted 
into  a  printing-office,  and  when  it  was  finally  taken  down, 
accommodations  for  native  students  were  reserved  in  Stough- 
ton  Hall. 

The  training  of  native  teachers  was  one  of  Mr.  Eliot's 
favorite  plans.  u  There  be  several  providences  of  God  ap- 
pearing to  work,"  said  he,  il  which  make  me  think  that  the 
most  effectual  and  general  way  of  spreading  the  Gospel  will 
be  by  themselves,  when  so  instructed  as  I  have  above  men- 
tioned. As  for  my  preaching,  though  such  whose  hearts 
God  hath  bowed  to  attend,  can  pick  up  some  knowledge  by 
16 
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my  broken  expressions,  yet  I  see  that  it  is  not  so  taking 
and  effectual  to  strangers,  as  their  own  expressions  be,  who 
naturally  speak  unto  them  in  their  own  tongue." 

With  this  view  he  bestowed  great  pains  on  those  of  the 
converts  at  Natick,  who  manifested  any  ability  in  speaking ; 
and  encouraged  them  to  exercise  their  gifts  in  exposition 
and  prayer.  On  one  occasion  he  sent  two  of  these  mis- 
sionaries to  a  great  sachem  among  the  Narragansets.  To 
introduce  their  errand,  Mr.  Eliot  had  provided  them  with  a 
present  for  him  ;  and  we  read  that  "  the  proud  sachem  took 
the  present,  but  did  little  less  than  despise  the  offer"  of 
Christianity.  Others  were  sent,  with  better  success,  among 
the  Indians  dispersed  through  the  Nipmuck  country.  Mas- 
sasoit,  the  chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  though  always  peace- 
able towards  the  English  government,  never  manifested  any 
inclination  to  embrace  their  religion.  Mr.  Eliot's  remark 
of  him  was,  "  The  old  man  is  too  wise  to  look  after  it" 
[religious  instruction]. 

Meantime,  English  settlements  were  made  and  making 
in  different  places  on  all  sides  of  the  praying  towns.  In 
the  Nipmuck  country,  which  stretched  over  Worcester 
county,  and  further  wTest  to  the  Connecticut  river,  Lancas- 
ter and  Brookfield,  and  other  places,  were  begun.  To 
Lancaster  the  whites  had  been  invited  by  the  friendly 
sachem,  Sholan,  who  had  had  many  dealings  with  them  at 
Watertown,  and  was  desirous  they  should  dwell  in  his  ter- 
ritory, which  he  represented  as  peculiarly  fitted  for  a  plant- 
ation. This  was  the  same  Sholan,  who,  with  his  warriors, 
had  escorted  Mr.  Eliot  in  one  of  his  perilous  journeys.  For 
thirty  years  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed  between  his  tribe 
and  their  white  neighbors. 

What  was  it  to  found  a  new  settlement  in  those  days  ? 
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Mr.  Emerson,  of  Concord,  makes  a  pretty  picture  for  us  : 
"  The  landscape  before  the  first  settlers  was  fair,  if  it  was 
strange  and  rude.  The  little  flower  [a  species  of  aster] 
which,  at  this  season  of  September,  stars  our  woods  and 
road-sides  with  its  profuse  blooms,  might  attract  even  eyes 
as  stern  as  theirs,  with  its  humble  beauty.  The  useful 
pine  lifted  its  cones  into  the  frosty  air.  The  maple,  which 
is  already  making  the  forest  gay  with  its  orange  leaves, 
reddened  over  those  houseless  men."  For  they  were  house- 
less, as  we  have  seen,  till  they  had  felled  trees,  and  squared 
logs,  and  made  for  themselves  another  shelter  than  the 
boughs  of  trees. 

Nor  were  their  troubles  ended  when  they  had  a  roof  over 
their  heads.  It  took  time  for  corn  to  grow.  The  wolves 
caught  their  swine,  when  turned  into  the  woods  to  feed  on 
the  nuts  and  acorns  ;  their  cattle  strayed  and  were  lost  in 
the  swamps.  By  hard  w^ork,  by  hard  living,  by  strong 
patience,  and  by  much  prayer,  was  this  our  country  made 
ready  for  us  by  our  forefathers.  Let  us  honor  the  brave, 
stern,  pious  men,  and  the  long-enduring,  constant  women, 
who  won  for  us  this  our  heritage.  Out  of  the  rocky  wilder- 
ness, they  carved  pleasant  farms  and  turned  dismal  swamps 
into  New  England  Edens,  and  wrought  rugged  hill-sides 
into  smiling  fields.  The  oaks  and  pines  they  converted 
into  houses  where  God  was  praised,  and  children  were  born, 
and  brought  up  in  His  fear. 

I  have  often,  when  going  through  a  wood,  tried  to  imag- 
ine what  were  the  feelings  of  one  of  these  early  settlers, 
as  he  rode  alone  in  the  forest.  Those  tall,  close-growing 
pines,  did  he  feel  sometimes  as  if  they  shut  him  in,  away 
from  heaven  as  well  as  from  earth  ?  Did  he  see  in  them 
future  cities,  and  fleets,  and  churches,  and  sweet  country 
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homes,  or  was  each  mighty  trunk  only  an  enemy  to  be  cut 
down,  and  wTasted  with  axe  and  fire  ? 

Beautiful  trees  !  Your  fate  has  been  like  that  of  your 
play-fellow,  the  Indian.  The  hunter  and  the  thicket  that 
sheltered  him  have  alike  disappeared  from  plain  and  valley. 
Great  havoc  was  made  in  the  stately  forest  to  supply  the 
" right  royal  fires"  of  winter.  "All  Europe,"  says  one 
writer,  "  is  not  able  to  afford  to  make  so  great  fires  as  New 
England.  A  poor  servant  here,  that  is  to  possess  but  fifty 
acres  of  land,  may  afford  to  give  more  wood  for  timber  and 
fire,  as  good  as  the  world  yields,  than  many  noblemen  in 
England  can  afford  to  do.  Here  is  good  living  for  those 
that  love  good  fires." 

The  Indians  often  put  the  question  why  the  English  had 
come  hither  ?  Was  it  because  they  wanted  firing  1  It  was 
their  own  custom,  when  they  had  burnt  up  the  wood  conven- 
ient to  one  place,  to  remove  to  another ;  for  their  fires  by 
night  were  to  them  instead  of  bed-clothes.  They  laid  on 
abundance  of  wood  before  going  to  sleep,  and  whoever  waked 
in  the  night  repaired  the  fire. 

The  fire-places  of  the  English  were  often  more  than  eight 
feet  wide,  and  as  the  dwellings  were  cold,  and  clothing 
sometimes  scarce,  the  wood  was  used  unsparingly,  and  the 
last  thing  before  retiring  to  rest,  was  to  fill  the  chimney 
with  "a  lordly  fire,"  in  order  to  keep  the  house  comforta- 
ble through  the  night. 

But  though  they  had  good  fires,  they  had  not  always 
glass  to  their  windows.  The  light  struggled  in  through 
windows  of  oiled  paper,  says  one,  adding,  "but  they  read 
the  word  of  God  by  it;"  so  there  was  light  in  their  dwell- 
ings. Always,  in  their  settlements,  prompt  provision  was 
made  for  a  place  of  religious  worship.    Side  by  side  with 
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their  own  houses,  went  up  the  meeting-house,  a  square, 
decent  work  of  boards,  of  a  style  unfortunately  yet  to  be 
found  in  our  towns.  It  is  surely  much  more  difficult  to 
grow  tasteful  than  to  grow  rich,  or  the  best  of  two  hundred 
years  ago,  would  not,  a  little  more  paint  and  varnish  being 
added,  be  our  best  to-day. 

"New  England  Sabbath  day, 

So  heaven-like,  still  and  pure  ; 
Then  Israel  walks  the  way 
Up  to  the  temple's  door. 
The  time  we  tell 
"When  there  to  come, 
By  beat  of  drum 
Or  sounding  shell." 

They  had  a  town-bell  at  Concord,  suspended  in  a  tree 
and  its  tones  are  said  to  have  been  terrible  to  the  Indians 
At  another  place,  a  stranger  in  the  country,  whose  mind 
was  in  some  perplexity,  was  once  walking  in  a  narrow  In- 
dian path,  that  led  him  at  last,  we  are  told,  "  where  none 
but  senseless  trees  and  echoing  rocks  made  answer  to  his 
heart-easing  moan."  Leaving  this  hill-path,  he  by  and  by 
turned  his  face  towards  the  sun,  and  so  went  on  southward 
till  he  came  to  a  large  plain,  and  presently  heard  the  beat* 
ing  of  a  drum.  Following  the  sound,  he  came  upon  a  broad 
beaten  way,  and  inquired  of  one  wThom  he  met,  what  this 
signal  meant.  The  answer  was,  that  as  there  was  no  bell 
to  call  men  to  meeting,  a  drum  was  used  for  that  purpose. 
The  town  was  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  Shepherd's  lecture  that 
afternoon  comforted  and  cheered  the  mind  of  the  stranger. 

In  Haverhill  the  drum  and  the  horn  were  both  used ;  we 
find  in  the  records  of  the  town,  that  it  was  "  voted,  that 
Abram  Tyler  blow  his  horn,  half  an  hour  before  meeting, 
16* 
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on  Lord's  day  and  lecture  days,  and  receive  from  each  fam- 
ily one  pound  of  pork,  annually,  for  his  service." 

As  Governor  Endicott  informed  us,  some  time  ago,  the 
Indians  of  Natick  had  made  two  drums.  They  were  proba- 
bly used,  as  in  other  places,  to  summon  the  people  to  their 
religious  meetings. 

6  4  Hark  !  't  is  the  Indian  drum,  — 
The  woods  and  rocks  around 
Echo  the  warlike  sound,  — 

They  come  !  they  come  !  they  come  !" 

But  it  is  not  with  war-paint  and  savage  whoops,  with 
whizzing  arrow  and  crushing  axe,  to  affright,  to  slay  and 
to  scalp.  They  come  "  clothed,  and  in  their  right  mind,'7 
to  pray  and  sing  psalms  of  peace,  and  to  read  there  Mr. 
Eliot's  new  and  precious  gift,  TJp-Biblum  God. 

"  Erewhile,  where  yon  gay  spires  their  brightness  rear, 
Trees  waved,  and  the  brown  hunter's  shouts  were  loud 
Amid  the  forest  ;  and  the  bounding  deer 
Fled  at  the  glancing  plume,  and  the  gaunt  wolf  yelled  near. 

"  And  where  his  willing  waves  yon  bright  blue  bay 
Sends  up,  to  kiss  his  decorated  brim, 
And  cradles  in  his  soft  embrace,  the  gay 

Young  group  of  grassy  islands  born  of  him, 
And,  crowding  nigh,  or  in  the  distance  dim, 
Lifts  the  white  throng  of  sails,  that  bear  or  bring 
The  commerce  of  the  world  ;  —  with  tawny  limb, 
And  belt  and  beads  in  sunlight  glistening, 
The  savage  urged  his  skiff  like  wild  bird  on  the  wing. 

"  Then,  all  this  joyful  paradise  around, 

And  all  the  broad  and  boundless  mainland,  lay 
Cooled  by  the  interminable  wood,  that  frowned 
O'er  mound  and  vale,  where  never  summer  ray 
Glanced,  till  the  strong  tornado  broke  his  way 
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Through  the  gray  giants  of  the  sylvan  wild  ; 

Yet  many  a  sheltered  glade,  with  blossoms  gay, 
Beneath  the  showery  sky  and  sunshine  mild, 
Within  the  shaggy  arms  of  that  dark  forest  smiled. ' ' 


There  stood  the  Indian  hamlet,  there  the  lake 

Spread  its  blue  sheet,  that  flashed  with  many  an  oar, 

Where  the  brown  otter  plunged  him  from  the  brake, 
And  the  deer  drank  ;  as  the  light  gale  flew  o'er, 
The  twinkling  maize-field  rustled  on  the  shore." 
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one-fourth  part  as  wide,  and,  at  its  nearest  point,  is  eighty- 
miles  from  Boston.  Mr.  Thomas  Mayhew,  of  Watertown, 
obtained  a  grant  of  it  in  1641,  and  soon  afterwards  removed 
thither,  with  a  number  of  English  families,  and  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  little  colony.  His  son,  Mr.  Thomas 
Mayhew,  junior,  was  a  minister.  He  had  learned  the 
Indian  language,  and  began  to  preach  to  the  natives  in  his 
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neighborhood,  about  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Eliot  first  visited 
the  Indians  at  Nonantum.  As  Mr.  Eliot's  first  convert, 
Waban,  was,  through  life,  a  sober,  upright  man,  so  Hia- 
coomes, the  first  Christian  Indian  of  Nope,  always  preserved 
an  unspotted  reputation.  Hiacoomes  was  not  a  sachem ;  on 
the  contrary,  his  descent  was  mean ;  and  we  are  further 
informed  that  his  speech  was  slow,  and  his  countenance  not 
very  promising.  He  lived  near  the  English  at  Great  Har- 
bor, now  Edgartown,  and,  as  some  of  them  took  notice  of 
him,  he  went  to  meeting  and  observed  what  was  done  there. 
Mr.  Mayhew,  seeing  the  interest  he  took  in  services  of 
which  he  understood  very  little,  invited  him  to  his  house 
on  Sunday  evenings,  and  instructed  him. 

We  shall  not  be  able  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  Nope 
Indians,  so  minutely  as  we  have  done  that  of  the  community 
at  Nonantum  and  Natick ;  but  a  few  particulars  about 
them  may  be  interesting.  Mr.  Mayhew,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, says,  "  The  work  among  the  Indians  had  its  rise  in 
1643,  when  the  Lord  stirred  up  the  heart  of  Hiacoomes,  a 
man  of  a  sober  spirit  living  near  to  the  English  plantation." 
When  Pakeponesso,  "  a  surly  sagamore "  reproached  Hia- 
coomes, for  his  fellowship  with  the  English,  in  their  ways 
civil  and  religious,  and  for  being  obedient  to  them,  Hia- 
coomes replied  that  he  was  gladly  obedient  to  the  English, 
and  that  his  being  so  did  no  harm  to  the  Indians.  Upon 
which  the  sagamore  struck  him  violently  on  the  face,  and 
was  only  prevented  by  some  Englishmen,  who  happened  to 
be  present,  from  repeating  the  blow..  The  poor  Indian  thus 
wronged  said,  "  I  had  one  hand  for  injuries,  and  the  other 
for  God ;  and  while  I  did  receive  wrong  with  the  one,  the 
other  laid  the  greater  hold  on  God." 

The  sachems  of  Nope  are  represented  as  having  been 
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absolute  in  their  government,  but  subject  in  some  respects 
to  the  great  sagamore  of  the  Wampanoags,  to  whom  they 
were  obliged  to  do  homage  and  make  annual  presents. 
There  were  three  thousand  Indians  on  this  island  and  the 
smaller  island.  Chappequiddic,  when  Governor  Mayhew 
entered  into  possession.  Its  harbors,  lagunes,  and  ponds, 
afforded  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  food ;  shell-fish 
were  easily  secured,  and  the  natives  were  very  ingenious  in 
entrapping  eels  and  other  fish.  Innumerable  birds  haunted 
the  oak  woods  of  the  interior,  and  myriads  of  sea-fowl  visited 
the  coasts.  The  lands  looked  barren  enough  to  those  who 
think  no  country  fruitful  unless  the  fields  are  green ;  but 
this  sandy  soil  was  in  reality  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
squashes,  beans,  maize ;  and  these  vegetables  were  all  the 
Indians  wished  to  cultivate.  A  recent  traveller  on  the 
Vineyard  says  it  is  the  paradise  of  sportsmen ;  there  are 
over  forty  species  of  wild  fowl,  some  of  which  are  still  taken 
in  the  Indian  fashion.  The  sportsmen  crouch  in  holes  dug 
in  the  sand,  and  shoot  the  birds  as  they  pass  on  the  wing. 
The  same  writer  speaks  of  spots  covered  with  shells,  mostly 
of  the  scallop  and  quahaug  (or  round  clam),  to  the  depth 
of  more  than  three  feet. 

These  island  Indians  were  less  civilized  than  the  Narra- 
gansets.  They  knew  how  to  roast,  but  not  to  boil,  and 
could  not  make  wampum.  They  were  greatly  surprised  at 
the  effect  of  fire-arms,  which  killed  more  birds  in  one  day 
than  their  arrows  in  a  whole  month.  And  when  the  Eng- 
lish ploughed  the  land,  they  were  so  delighted  that  they 
would  follow  the  traces  of  the  plough  for  days  together. 
Their  houses  were  small,  mean,  and  full  of  smoke.  For 
arms,  they  carried  a  bow  and  forty  or  fifty  arrows  in  a 
quiver  of  otter-skin;  but  their  arrows  were  feeble  and 
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pointless,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  stone  heads  still  picked 
up.  They  began  to  waste  away  as  soon  as  the  English 
appeared,  dying  either  of  yellow  fever  or  of  consumption. 
They  had  a  peculiar  treatment  for  the  former  of  these  mala- 
dies, which  they  called  laying  it.  Here  is  their  own 
description  of  it,  as  practised  before  the  arrival  of  the  Eng- 
lish. "  After  the  disorder  had  raged  and  swept  oifa  num- 
ber, those  who  were  well  met  to  lay  it.  The  rich,  that  is 
such  as  had  a  canoe,  skins,  axes,  &c,  brought  them.  They 
took  their  seats  in  a  circle,  and  all  the  poor  sat  around 
without.  The  richest  then  proposed  to  begin  to  lay  the 
sickness,  and  having  in  his  hand  something  in  shape  resem- 
bling his  canoe,  skin,  or  whatever  his  riches  were,  he  threw 
it  up  into  the  air,  and  whoever  of  the  poor  without  could 
take  it,  the  property  it  was  intended  to  resemble  became 
forever  transferred  to  him."  After  the  rich  had  thus  given 
away  all  their  movable  property  to  the  poor,  another  cere- 
mony commenced. 

An  entire  new  wigwam  was  prepared,  built  of  materials 
which  had  never  before  been  used.  One  of  their  finest 
young  men  was  shut  into  this  wigwam,  which  was  then  set 
on  fire  in  every  part,  while  the  whole  assembly  fell  to  sing- 
ing and  dancing.  Presently  the  youth  would  leap  out  of 
the  flames,  and  fall  down  apparently  lifeless  on  the  ground. 
While  the  women  were  busy  recovering  him  from  his  trance, 
the  men  kept  up  the  dance  without  intermission.  When  he 
was  restored,  which  was  sometimes  in  six,  sometimes  not 
before  forty-eight  hours,  he  would  tell  that  he  had  been 
carried  in  a  large  thing  high  up  in  the  air,  where  he  came 
to  a  great  company  of  white  people,  with  whom  he  had 
interceded  hard  to  have  the  distemper  laid  ;  and  generally, 
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after  much  persuasion,  would  obtain  a  promise  or  answer 
of  peace,  which  never  failed  to  be  fulfilled. 

In  the  year  1643,  a  strange  illness  befell  the  Indians. 
We  are  told  "  they  ran  up  and  down  till  they  could  run  no 
longer,  made  their  faces  black  as  a  coal,  snatched  up  weap- 
ons, spoke  great  wosds,  &c,  but  did  no  hurt."  All  the 
arts  and  remedies  of  the  powaws  failed.  In  one  case,  when 
the  patient  was  given  over  by  them,  his  family,  in  great 
distress,  sent  for  Mr.  Mayhew,  who,  having  first  reasoned 
with  him,  and  convinced  him  of  the  weakness  and  wicked- 
ness of  the  powaws,  told  him  that  health  must  come  only 
from  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life,  and  prayed  for  him.  The 
poor  Indian  was  comforted  by  Mr.  Mayhew' s  visit,  gave  him 
repeated  thanks,  and  speedily  began  to  recover. 

About  the  same  time  a  distrust  of  the  powaws  was  mani- 
fested by  other  Indians,  but,  many  calamities  falling  on 
them,  their  superstition  led  them  to  believe  it  was  in  pun- 
ishment for  forsaking  their  old  ways,  and  all  went  back ;  all 
but  Hiacoomes,  who  remained  constant  in  his  desire  for 
instruction.  In  consequence,  he  met  with  many  trials. 
Going  one  day  into  a  house  where  there  were  several  of  his 
countrymen,  they  began  to  scoff  at  and  ridicule  him,  calling 
out,  "  Here  comes  the  Englishman."  The  noise  they  made 
awoke  Hiacoomes'  old  enemy,  the  surly  Sagamore  Pake- 
ponesso,  who  also  joined  in  the  reproaches.  Among  other 
things  he  said,  "I  wonder  that  you,  a  young  man  with  a 
wife  and  two  children,  should  love  the  English  and  their 
ways,  and  forsake  the  powaws;  "  implying,  I  suppose,  that 
Hiacoomes  was  exposing  those  dear  to  him  to  the  evil  influ- 
ences of  the  powaws  whom  he  neglected.  Pakeponesso  was 
sachem  of  the  little  island  of  Chappequiddic,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  Martha's  Vineyard  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea, 
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about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across,  called  Oldtown  Harbor. 
Here  occurred  an  incident,  which  had  nearly  cost  the  life 
of  this  opposing  chief,  and  which  made  a  great  impression 
on  all  the  Indians  who  heard  of  it.  One  night,  as  it  was 
beginning  to  rain,  Pakeponesso  and  another,  attempted  to 
put  out  a  mat  over  the  chimney  of  their  wigwam, —  if  we  may 
so  call  the  hole  left  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke, —  when  there 
came  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning,  which  knocked  them  both 
down,  killed  the  young  man,  and  stunned  the  chief,  who 
wTould  have  perished  in  the  fire  if  he  had  not  been  saved 
by  his  friends.  It  was  not  long  after,  that  he  became  a 
Christian,  and  Mr.  Mayhew  aptly  remarked,  u  He  was 
indeed  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  fire." 

Myoxeo  was  another  great  man  among  the  Indians  of 
Nope.  One  morning,  at  break  of  day,  Hiacoomes  received 
a  message  from  him,  entreating  him  to  come,  without  delay, 
and  instruct  some  Indians,  •  who  earnestly  desired  to  be 
taught  all  he  knew  and  did  in  the  ways  of  God.  Hiacoomes 
gladly  went,  and  found  a  large  company  of  Indians,  among 
them  the  chief  sachem  of  the  island.  They  asked  Hiacoomes 
to  show  his  heart  to  them. 

Myoxeo  inquired  how  many  gods  the  English  wor- 
shipped. 

"  One,"  said  Hiacoomes. 

The  other  upon  this  reckoned  up  thirty-seven  he  had. 
"  Shall  I  throw  away  these  thirty-seven  for  one?  " 

"I,"  replied  Hiacoomes,  "have  thrown  away  all  these, 
and  more,  and  am  preserved,  as  you  see  this  day." 

Then  Hiacoomes  preached  to  them  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  they  seemed  sensible  of  their  sins. 

Mr.  Mayhew,  in  one  of  his  letters,  speaks  of  the  numer- 
ous gods  in  whom  these  Indians  believed :  men-gods,  women- 
17 
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gods,  and  children-gods, —  gods  belonging  to  their  corn,  and 
to  every  color  of  it ;  while  yet  they  held  an  obscure  notion 
of  a  deity  greater  than  all.  But  of  him  they  said,  that  they 
knew  not  what  he  was,  and  therefore  had  no  way  to  worship 
him. 

It  was  in  1646  that  Hiacoomes  had  received  this  invita- 
tion to  teach  the  other  Indians,  or,  as  they  expressed  it, 
uto  show  his  heart  to  them."  For  three  years  he  instructed 
them  in  private,  then  preached,  continuing  always  humble 
in  his  piety,  and  not  at  all  lifted  up  by  his  success. 

The  wife  of  Hiacoomes  was  also  a  believer.  They  both 
showed  the  steadfastness  of  their  faith,  through  a  very  sharp 
trial,  not  long  after  they  embraced  the  gospel. 

The  woman  was  extremely  ill,  so  that  her  death  was 
looked  for  by  herself  and  her  husband ;  and,  in  this  danger, 
many  of  their  unconverted  friends  urgently  solicited  them 
to  send  for  a  powaw,  from  whom  she  might  obtain  relief. 
But  both  husband  and  wife  utterly  refused  to  listen  to  this 
temptation,  Hiacoomes  declaring  his  willingness  to  submit 
to  God's  disposal,  and  lose  his  wife,  though  he  loved  her 
dearly,  rather  than  take  assistance  from  the  devil  and  his 
instruments,  whom  he  had  renounced ;  and  the  woman,  who 
was  the  sufferer,  was  endowed  with  such  Christian  fortitude, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  that  she  also  utterly  rejected  this 
assistance,  and  would  rather  lose  her  life  than  seek  such 
help.  In  this  exigence  they  earnestly  cried  to  God  in 
prayer,  to  show  mercy  to  them  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake ; 
entreating  also  the  prayers  of  Mr.  Mayhew,  their  teacher, 
and  other  English  Christians  wTho  lived  near.  Mr.  May- 
hew,  much  affected  with  their  distress,  called  together  some 
godly  persons,  who  kept  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  to 
implore  the  help  of  the  Almighty  for  these  poor  Christian 
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Indians.  And  the  Lord  was  graciously  pleased  to  hear  and 
answer  their  prayers,  and  the  woman  was  soon  restored  to 
health. 

This  story  we  have  given  nearly  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Gookin,  to  whom  it  was  related  by  Mr.  May  hew,  in  pres- 
ence of  Hiacoomes,  not  long  after  the  circumstances  took 
place.  When  we  consider  the  superstitious  influences  which 
had  surrounded  the  whole  lives  of  these  poor,  ignorant 
creatures,  we  must  greatly  admire  the  noble  fearlessness  of 
their  faith.  The  sachem  who  was  present  on  the  occasion 
of  Hiacoomes,  early  morning  visit  to  Myoxeo,  was  named 
Towanquatick.  His  son  about  this  time  fell  ill  of  a  fever, 
and  Mr.  May  hew  visited  him,  bled  him  with  his  penknife, 
and  prescribed  for  him,  with  happy  effect.  This  sachem 
said,  "  A  long  time  ago,  we  had  wise  men,  who  in  a  grave 
manner  taught  the  people  knowledge  ;  but  they  are  dead, 
and  their  wisdom  is  buried  with  them ;  and  now  men  live 
a  giddy  life  in  ignorance,  till  they  are  white-headed ; 
and,  though  ripe  in  years,  they  go  without  wisdom  to  their 
graves." 

He  also  expressed  his  wonder,  that  the  English  should  be 
now  thirty  years  in  the  country,  and  the  Indians  fools  still  ; 
but  he  hoped  the  time  of  knowledge  was  now  come,  and, 
therefore,  he  and  others  desired  Mr.  Mayhew  to  give  them 
an  Indian  meeting,  and  to  make  known  to  them  the  word 
of  God  in  their  own  tongue. 

u  You  shall  be  to  us,"  he  said,  "  as  one  that  stands  by  a 
running  river,  filling  many  vessels.  -  Even  so  you  may  fill 
us  with  everlasting  knowledge." 

In  compliance  with  their  desire,  Mr.  Mayhew  undertook 
to  give  them  a  meeting  once  a  month.  As  soon  as  the  first 
exercise  was  ended,  they  urged  that  the  meetings  should  be 
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more  frequent,  and  would  gladly  have  had  them  oftener 
than  he  could  well  attend.  Once  a  fortnight  became  the 
settled  course. 

At  another  time,  Towanquatick  gave,  as  his  reason  for 
wishing  Mr.  Mayhew  to  preach,  that  he  was  desirous  that 
the  Indians  should  grow  more  in  goodness,  that  their  pos- 
terity might  inherit  blessings  ;  and  for  himself  he  was  desir- 
ous to  put  the  word  of  God  to  his  heart ;  to  repent,  and 
throw  away  his  sins,  and  to  be  better ;  and  after  he  was 
dead,  to  inherit  a  life  in  heaven. 

The  surly  sagamore  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  having  a 
son  ill  of  a  fever,  sent  for  Mr.  Mayhew  to  visit  him.  The 
minister  instructed  and  prayed  for  the  sick  man,  according 
to  his  earnest  desire :  and  was  rewarded  by  hearing  him 
say,  "  I  thank  thee,  God  !  I  am  heavy  to  sleep." 

Afterwards,  however,  he  sought  again  to  the  powaws, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  other  Indians,  who  forsook  the 
wigwam,  saying,  "  We  leave  the  house  for  the  devil  and 
them  that  will  tarry."  This  man,  by  the  English  called 
Saul,  died  soon  after. 

This  difficulty  about  the  powaws  was  always  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  the  christianizing  of  the  Indians.  There  were 
three  things,  we  are  told,  which  in  the  beginning  were 
inquired  into.  First,  as  to  earthly  riches,  —  what  they 
should  get  ?  Second,  what  approbation  from  other  sachems 
and  governors  ?  Third,  how  they  should  come  off  from  the 
powaws  7  Sometimes  they  objected  that  from  the  English 
ways  they  should  get  nothing  but  talking  and  praying. 

The  sachem,  Towanquatick.  met  with  a  narrow  escape, 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  1647.  Some  Indians  were  one 
night  fishing  at  a  loeir ;  a  place  where  they  had  built  stone 
walls,  from  each  side  of  the  river  down  the  stream,  till  they 
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nearly  met  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  At  this  point 
was  placed  a  large  cage,  called  an  eel-pot,  which  is  formed 
of  twigs  fastened  to  hoops  by  strips  of  young  elm,  or  other 
tough  bark.  The  wall  conducted  the  fish,  which  were  pass- 
ing down  the  river,  into  this  cage,  where  they  were  taken 
in  great  abundance.  Near  this  fishing  station,  Towanqua- 
tick  was  lying  asleep  on  a  mat  before  the  fire,  when  an 
Indian  came  down,  and  let  fly  at  him  a  broad-headed  arrow. 
Instead  of  hitting  his  heart,  it  struck  his  eyebrow,  which 
caused  the  arrow  to  glance  aside,  so  that  it  wounded  him  in 
the  nose.  There  was  a  great  stir,  but  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night  the  assailant  made  his  escape.  The  Indians  said 
the  cause  of  his  being  shot  at  was  his  walking  in  the  Eng- 
lish ways.  Next  morning,  Mr.  Mayhew  wTent  to  see  him, 
and  found  him  praising  God  for  his  great  deliverance. 

Besides  the  weirs  we  have  described,  the  Indians  of  Nope 
showed  their  ingenuity  in  various  other  methods  of  catching 
the  fish  which  formed  a  large  part  of  their  subsistence.  The 
sandy  shores  of  their  island  abound  in  small  inlets,  filled  by 
the  sea  at  high  tide,  and  left  almost  dry  at  the  ebb.  To 
prevent  the  fish  from  being  carried  out  by  the  retiring 
waters,  the  Indians  constructed  an  apparatus  of  reeds,  six  or 
eight  feet  long,  matted  together  by  thongs  of  grass,  and 
stretched  across  the  mouth  of  the  inlet  at  high  tide.  The 
water  passed  through  without  difficulty,  but  the  fish  were 
left  behind,  and  were  taken  by  the  Indian  spears. 

When  the  Indian  preferred  fowling  to  fishing,  he  lighted 
a  pine  torch,  and  walked  about  the  beach,  carrying  the  light 
in  one  hand,  and  a  short  stick  in  the  other.  The  silly  sea- 
birds,  bewildered  by  the  sudden  glare,  flew  within  reach, 
and  were  knocked  down.  But  more  amusing  is  the  account 
of  their  gull-houses.  A  gull-house  was  built  with  crotchcd 
17* 
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sticks  fixed  in  the  sand  of  the  beach,  and  covered  with  poles. 
The  sides  of  the  house  were  of  stakes,  with  a  sort  of  thatch 
of  sea -weed.  On  the  roof  w^ere  placed  large  pieces  of  whale's 
flesh.  All  being  ready,  the  man  entered  the  house,  where 
his  presence  was  not  suspected  by  the  gulls,  and  while  they 
were  contending  for,  and  eating  the  bait,  he  drew  them  in, 
one  by  one,  between  the  poles,  often  taking  forty  or  fifty  in 
a  single  morning. 

We  have  said  that  the  Indians  met  regularly,  once  a  fort- 
night, to  receive  instruction  from  Mr.  Mayhew.  In  1648, 
they  appointed  a  meeting  of  their  own  without  his  instiga- 
tion, although  he  was  usually  present.  The  younger  men 
came,  and  brought  the  ancient  men  of  their  kindred  to  speak 
for  them.  One  very  old  man  began  with  a  relation  of  their 
former  customs,  acknowledging  that  they  were  inferior  to 
"the  ways  of  God."  Twelve  of  the  young  men  rose,  and 
going  to  the  eldest  son  of  Towanquatick,  took  him  by  the 
hand,  one  by  one,  and  told  him  they  loved  him,  and  would 
go  with  him  in  God's  way.  The  old  men  encouraged  them 
never  to  forget  the  promises  they  had  now  made.  Then 
they  eat  together  the  provisions  they  had  brought,  after 
which  they  sang  part  of  a  psalm,  Mr.  Mayhew  prayed  with 
them,  and  they  separated. 

At  another  of  their  meetings,  they  fell  into  discourse 
about  the  powaws,  and  many  stories  were  told  of  their 
power  to  kill  men.  "Who  is  there,"  they  said,  "that 
doth  not  fear  the  powaws  ? ' '  and  Hiacoomes,  whose  con- 
duct had  shown  such  disregard  of  their  vengeance,  was 
warned  that  he  would  certainly  be  killed.  His  trust  in 
God  greatly  surprised  his  companions,  and  they  were  en- 
couraged to  believe  also,  in  order  that  they  too  might  be 
raised  above  fear  of  the  powaws. 
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One  Lord's  day,  after  the  meeting,  a  powaw  came  in  very- 
angry,  and  began  to  abuse  the  "  meeting  Indians,17  calling 
them  liars.  Then,  addressing  some  of  those  present,  he  told 
them  they  were  deceived,  for  the  powaws  could  kill  all  the 
meeting  Indians,  if  they  set  about  it. 

One  bold  young  man  declared  that  he  neither  feared  the 
powaws,  nor  asked  any  favor  from  them. 

Hiacoomes  spoke  next.  "Bring  all  the  powaws  in  the 
island,"  said  he,  "and  put  me  in  the  midst.  Then  let 
them  do  their  utmost,  with  all  their  witchcrafts ;  I  shall  be 
without  fear,  remembering  Jehovah  ;"  adding,  with  an  ex- 
pressive gesture,  "  I  put  all  powaws  under  my  heel." 

The  opposing  powaw  was  silenced,  and  could  only  say, 
that  none  but  Hiacoomes  was  able  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Mayhew  one  day  inquired  of  Hiacoomes,  the  reason 
why  he  had  given  to  one  of  his  daughters  a  name  signify- 
ing Return. 

"Sir,"  replied  the  Indian,  "you  know  that  a  little 
while  ago,  I  and  my  wife  and  children  were  travelling  on 
apace  in  the  broad  way  to  hell  and  all  misery,  and  going 
from  God ;  but  now.  since  you  preached  to  us,  I  and  my 
wife  and  children  are,  through  God's  grace,  returning 
back  the  contrary  way,  with  our  faces  set  toward  God, 
heaven  and  happiness.  Secondly,  when  my  wife  was  ill 
and  in  danger,  it  seemed  that  God  was  very  angry  with  us, 
but  he  was  entreated  and  heard  our  prayers,  and  is  returned 
to  us  with  mercies.  And  for  these  two  reasons  I  call  this 
child,  Return:'* 

*  So  Mr.  Roger  Williams,  when  suffering  what  he  thought  oppression, 
named  a  daughter  Freeborn.  And  the  first  three  children  baptized  in  the 
Boston  church  were  named  Joy,  Recompense  and  Pity. 
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One  of  Hiacoomes'  children  died,  and  the  parents  are  said 
to  have  borne  the  affliction  in  a  most  Christian  manner,  giv- 
ing an  excellent  example  in  this  as  in  other  things.  They 
practised  none  of  their  old  customs  of  mourning ;  such  as 
disfiguring  their  faces,  and  howling  for  the  dead,  as  was 
usual  among  the  heathen  ;  but  patiently  resigned  their 
child  to  Him  that  gave  it.  At  the  funeral,  which  was 
attended  by  some  English,  and  by  many  Indians,  Mr.  May- 
hew  made  an  address  concerning  the  resurrection.  As  they 
were  going  away,  one  of  the  Indians  told  him  that  he  was 
much  refreshed  in  being  freed  from  old  customs,  and  also 
in  hearing  of  the  resurrection  of  good  men  and  their  chil- 
dren, to  be  with  God. 

Thirty-nine  Indian  men,  besides  women  and  children, 
were,  in  1650,  members  of  this  meeting,  of  which  Hia- 
coomes was  the  teacher.  In  Nope,  the  Christian  Indians 
seem  to  have  been  called  Meeting  Indians,  as  at  Natick  they 
had  the  name  of  Praying  Indians. 

Some  of  them  having  a  discourse  with  Ousamequin,  a 
great  sachem  of  the  mainland,  about  the  ways  of  God,  the 
latter  inquired  what  earthly  good  things  came  along  with 
those  ways  ;  what  had  they  got  by  their  change  of  religion  ? 
"We  serve  not  God  for  clothing,"  replied  one  of  them, 
"  nor  for  any  outward  thing."  We  must  notice  that  Ousa- 
mequin, the  great  sachem  of  the  mainland,  wTas  no  less  a 
person  than  our  old  acquaintance,  Massasoit,  the  head  of 
the  Wampanoag  nation.  It  was  not  unusual  among  the 
Indians  to  change  their  names,  on  the  occurrence  of  great 
and  important  events  in  their  own  history,  or  in  that  of 
their  tribe.  Thus  the  celebrated  Red  Jacket  was  originally 
called  u  Alio  ays- Ready  ;^  but  when  he  was  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  chief,  this  name  was  taken  from  him,  and  in  its 
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place  was  bestowed  the  title  of  Keeper-awake,  in  allusion 
to  the  power  of  his  eloquence. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Boston,  in  a  letter,  written  27th  October, 
1651,  speaks  of  one  of  the  Nope  converts  thus  :  "  A  prime 
Indian  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  Hummanequem,  a  grave  and 
solemn  man,  was  here  a  few  weeks  since,  and  spent  the  Lord's 
day  with  Mr.  Eliot's  Indians,  near  Dorchester  Mill.  Here 
he  preached  and  prayed  for  about  two  hours.  The  next 
Sunday,  in  Boston,  he  was  in  our  assembly,  the  boat  being 
ready  to  carry  him  home  by  the  next  opportunity  ;  —  and 
truly  my  reverence  to  him  was  such,  as,  there  being  no  room 
[I  suppose  in  Mr.  Wilson's  pew],  I  prayed  our  brethren  to 
receive  that  good  Indian  into  one  of  their  pews,  which  they 
did  forenoon  and  afternoon.7' 

He  seems  to  have  dined  with  Mr.  Wilson,  who  adds  : 
u  And  at  meal,  I  perceived  by  him  that  he  had  under- 
standing of  what  he  heard." 

Among  the  powaws  was  one  of  great  note,  called  Tequa- 
nomin. He  stated,  after  his  conversion,  that  it  had  never 
been  his  thought  to  do  hurt  to  any,  but  always  he  had  en- 
deavored the  good  and  preservation  of  the  Indians. 

This  Tequanomin  one  day  meeting  another  Indian,  called 
Mononequem,  in  the  woods,  began  to  converse  with  him 
about  the  powaws.  Tequanomin  said  he  did  not  think  it  a 
good  way.  God  was  angry  with  him  for  it ;  for,  said  he, 
"my  wife  has  been  long  time  sick,  and  the  more  I  powaw 
for  her,  the  worse  she  is."  This  man's  household  became 
his  enemies  upon  his  conversion.  His  wife,  his  children 
and  friends,  all  turned  against  him,  and  he  suffered  from 
them  many  trials  and  temptations.  On  one  occasion  his 
brother  was  sick,  and  earnestly  begged  him  to  powaw  for 
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him,  promising  him  to  keep  it  secret.  But  Tequanomin 
steadfastly  refused,  saying  it  would  be  sin  against  God. 

It  is  related  that  a  young  man,  sent  by  one  of  the  great 
powaws  to  the  meeting,  as  a  spy,  was  so  much  impressed  by 
what  he  learned,  as  openly  to  declare  that  he  hated  the 
powaws  and  their  witchcrafts,  and  desired  to  go  with  the 
meeting  Indians  in  God's  ways. 

Mononequem,-  mentioned  above,  was  one  of  twenty-two 
young  men,  who  at  the  same  time  professed  their  resolution 
of  renouncing  their  sins,  and  leading  a  different  life.  He 
was  the  son  of  one  of  the  principal  Indians  at  Gay  Head. 

Edgartown,  where  the  Mayhews  lived,  is  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Vineyard,  and  Gay  Head  is  at  the  other.  This 
is  a  promontory  formed  of  lofty  cliffs,  of  various-colored 
clays,  blue,  yellow,  red  and  white  ;  its  name  well  expresses 
the  brilliant  appearance  of  these  numerous  pinnacles,  as  seen 
in  the  summer  sunshine,  especially  after  a  rain.  Near  the 
shore  is  a  huge  hollow,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  which,  according  to  the  Indian 
legend,  was  the  abode  of  the  Giant  Maushaup.  His  habits 
were  rather  remarkable  even  for  a  giant.  He  used  to  tear 
up  the  forest  trees  by  the  roots,  to  feed  his  fire,  and  then 
catch  a  whale  and  roast  it  for  his  breakfast.  At  length, 
when  the  Indians  became  numerous,  either  from  dislike  of 
society,  or  because  he  was  tired  of  living  on  the  island,  he 
went  away,  nobody  knew  whither. 

"  True  to  the  season,  o'er  our  sea -beat  shore 
The  sailing  osprey  high  is  seen  to  soar, 
With  broad,  unmoving  wing  ;  and  circling  slow 
Marks  each  loose  straggler  in  the  deep  below  ; 
Sweeps  down  like  lightning,  plunges  with  a  roar, 
And  bears  his  struggling  victim  to  the  shore. 


NOPE. 


The  long-housed  fisherman  beholds  with  joy 
The  well-known  signal  of  his  rough  employ, 
And  as  he  bears  his  nets  and  oars  along 
Thus  hails  the  welcome  season  with  a  song  : 

4  The  Osprey  sails  above  the  sound  ; 

The  geese  are  gone  ;  the  gulls  are  flying  ; 
The  herring  shoals  swim  thick  around, 

The  nets  are  launched,  the  boats  are  plying. 
Yo  ho  !  my  hearts  !  let 's  seek  the  deep, 

Raise  high  the  song,  and  cheerly  wish  her, 
Still,  as  the  bending  net  we  sweep, 

God  bless  the  fish-hawk  and  the  fisher. 

4  She  brings  us  fish,  she  brings  us  spring, 

Good  times,  fair  weather,  warmth  and  plenty, 
Fine  store  of  shad,  trout,  herrings,  ling, 

Sheep's  heads  and  drum,  and  old  wives'  dainty. 
Yo  ho  !  my  hearts  !  let  's  seek  the  deep, 

Ply  every  oar,  and  cheerly  wish  her, 
Still,  as  the  bending  net  we  sweep, 

God  bless  the  fish-hawk  and  the  fisher. 

4  She  rears  her  young  on  yonder  tree, 

She  leaves  her  faithful  mate  to  mind  'em  ; 
Like  us,  for  fish  she  sails  to  sea, 

And  plunging  shows  us  where  to  find  'em. 
Yo  ho  S  my  hearts  !  let  's  seek  the  deep, 

Raise  high  the  song,  and  cheerly  wish  her, 
Still,  as  the  bending  net  we  sweep, 

God  bless  the  fish-hawk  and  the  fisher." 
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by  families,  saying,  1 1  have  brought  my  children  also.'  *? 
One  hundred  and  ninety-nine  were  already  professed  believ- 
ers in  Christianity,  while  many  others  attended  the  religious 
services  and  expressed  a  desire  for  instruction.  Two  Indian 
congregations  met  on  the  island  every  Sunday ;  one,  at  the 
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distance  of  three  miles  from  Mr.  Mayhew' s  house  at  Edgar- 
town,  was  taught  by  Hiacoomes ;  the  other,  which  was  eight 
miles  away,  was  under  the  care  of  Hummanequem,  Mr. 
Wilson's  visitor  in  the  last  chapter. 

One  of  the  meeting  Indians  was  once  very  sick,  and,  think- 
ing that  he  was  about  to  die,  he  said  that  he  so  loved  God, 
as  to  be  willing  to  go  and  leave  his  wife  and  children,  and 
everything  else,  and  that  he  was  desirous  to  live  only  that 
he  might  learn  more  of  the  word  of  God,  and  be  useful  in 
teaching  other  Indians  His  way. 

Mr.  Mayhew  lodged  one  night  at  the  house  of  a  sachem 
of  great  distinction  among  the  island  chiefs,  who  was  the 
friend  of  a  powerful  sachem  on  the  main  land.  After  sit- 
ting awhile  in  the  house,  the  minister  was  earnestly  desired 
to  relate  to  them  "  some  of  the  ancient  stories  of  God."  He 
spent  a  great  part  of  the  night  in  such  discourse,  as  was 
indeed  his  custom  whenever  he  lodged  in  their  wigwams. 
His  host  was  much  affected  by  what  he  heard,  Soon  after, 
he  desired  to  join  the  Christian  Indians,  to  the  great  dis- 
pleasure of  the  sachems  on  the  main,  who  were  strongly 
opposed  to  the  new  doctrines.  When  information  was 
brought  to  this  convert  that  they  intended  to  put  him  to 
death,  he  made  answer,  that  if  they  should  stand  with  a 
sharp  weapon  against  his  breast,  and  tell  him  that  they 
would  kill  him  presently  if  he  did  not  leave  the  white  men's 
ways,  but  would  continue  to  love  him  if  he  did,  he  would 
rather  lose  his  life  than  keep  it  on  such  terms. 

Another,  having  almost  lost  his  eye  by  a  wound  from  his 
enemies,  "the  mark  of  which,"  says  Mr.  Mayhew,  uhe 
will  carry  to  his  grave,"  stated  that  he  freely  forgave  the 
man  for  the  sake  of  God,  and  would  not  have  him  punished. 
This  was  doubtless  Towanquatick  at  the  weir. 
18 
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Myoxeo,  after  his  conversion,  met  with  a  friend  from  the 
main,  and  they  spent  part  of  two  nights  and  the  intervening 
day  in  discourse  on  religious  subjects.  Myoxeo  told  how  a 
believer  lived  above  the  world,  and  kept  worldly  things 
always  at  his  feet.  That  riches  were  diminished  or  increased 
was  no  cause  of  joy  or  sorrow  to  a  Christian ;  he  did  not 
stoop  to  regard  them,  but  stood  upright,  with  his  heart 
towards  heaven,  his  whole  desire  being  after  God,  and  all 
his  joy  with  Him. 

Good  Mr.  Mayhew  preached  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 
He  sailed  for  England  in  the  year  1657,  taking  with  him  a 
son  of  Myoxeo,  and  was  never  heard  of  afterwards.  Mr. 
Mayhew' s  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  community.  His 
Indian  converts  were  so  much  affected  by  it,  that  for  a  long 
time  they  could  hardly  hear  his  name  mentioned  without 
tears.  After  this  most  afflicting  event,  his  father,  Governor 
Mayhew,  now  seventy  years  old,  began  to  preach  to 
the  Indians.  Although  bearing  the  weight  of  years,  and 
the  dignity  of  governor  besides,  he  sometimes  travelled  on 
foot  nearly  twenty  miles,  through  the  woods,  to  preach. 
The  souls  of  men  were  precious  in  the  eyes  of  Christians  in 
those  days.  The  Indians,  in  their  turn,  admired  and  loved 
the  governor  as  a  superior  being,  who  always  did  what  was 
right,  and  had  no  other  object  than  to  make  them  happy. 

Of  course,  schools  were  established  on  the  island.  In 
1651,  we  hear  of  thirty  children  at  school,  who  are  spoken 
of  as  apt  to  learn ;  and,  before  the  year  1662,  two  hundred 
and  eighty-two  heathen  had  embraced  Christianity,  among 
them  eight  powaws.  The  revolt  of  Hiacoomes  seems  to 
have  excited  the  attention  of  the  whole  island;  and  his 
influence  was  evidently  very  considerable  over  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen.    We  have  already  mentioned  that  he 
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was  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  two  sachems.  It  was 
Mr.  Mayhew's  custom  to  confer  with  him  every  Saturday, 
upon  the  subjects  to  be  preached  from  on  the  next  day,  by 
which  Hiacoomes  profited  so  much  as  to  render  his  instruc- 
tions very  useful  to  his  Indian  congregation.  A  very  grave 
man  he  was,  seldom  or  never  known  to  smile. 

What  further  we  have  to  say  of  Hiacoomes  and  the  other 
Vineyard  Indians,  may  as  well  be  told  in  this  place,  al- 
though it  will  carry  us  in  point  of  time  beyond  the  rest  of 
our  story.  Hiacoomes  survived  his  Mr.  Mayhew  many 
years.  In  1670,  he  was  ordained  by  Mr.  Eliot  and  others, 
and  continued  to  preach  until  1690,  twenty  years  longer. 
He  lived,  from  his  conversion,  in  1643,  forty-seven  years,  a 
Christian. 

His  wife  was  a  good  woman,  and  his  sons  and  daughters 
were  also  of  the  same  mind  with  their  parents.  One  of  his 
sons  was  a  teacher  on  the  island.  Mr.  Gookin  says  of  the 
eldest,  a  very  hopeful  young  man  called  Joel  by  the  Eng- 
lish, "  He  was  so  ripe  in  learning,  that  he  would  within  a 
few  months  have  taken  his  first  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  the  college  at  Cambridge;  but  a  little  before  the  Com- 
mencement, in  1665,  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  Vineyard  to 
visit  his  father  and  friends.  On  his  return  to  Boston  the 
vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Nantucket.  It  was 
thought  that  the  passengers  and  crew  came  to  shore  alive, 
and  were  murdered  by  some  wicked  Indians  for  the  sake  of 
the  cargo.  Some  Nantucket  Indians  were  afterwards  executed 
for  this  alleged  crime.  "  Thus,"  says  Mr.  Gookin,  "  thus 
perished  our  hopeful  young  prophet  Joel.  He  was  a  good 
scholar,  and  a  pious  man,  as  I  judge.  I  knew  him  well,  for 
he  lived  and  was  taught  in  the  same  town  (Cambridge) 
where  I  dwell.    I  observed  him.  for  several  years  after  he 
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was  grown  to  years  of  discretion,  to  be  not  only  a  diligent 
student,  but  an  attentive  hearer  of  God's  word,  diligently 
writing  the  sermons,  and  frequenting  lectures ;  grave  and 
sober  in  his  conversation." 

Another  student  from  the  Vineyard,  called  Caleb,  took 
his  bachelor's  degree,  but  died  of  consumption  soon  after- 
wards, at  Charlestown,  where  he  had  been  placed  under  the 
care  of  a  physician.  He  wanted  not,  we  are  told,  for  the 
best  means  the  country  could  afford,  both  of  food  and  phys- 
ic, but  he  could  not  be  saved.  The  scheme  of  giving  a 
liberal  education  to  the  most  promising  of  the  native  youths 
proved  a  complete  failure.  Some  of  the  scholars  died  before 
they  had  finished  their  preparatory  studies.  Some,  after 
making  good  proficiency,  grew  disheartened,  and  returned  to 
their  native  haunts.  A  few  became  school-masters  and 
mechanics  among  their  countrymen.  Those  who  persevered 
fell  victims  to  consumption,  the  effect  of  the  change  of  diet, 
lodging,  apparel,  and  pursuits.  This  was  the  fate  of  the 
young  Larnel,  of  the  junior  class,  who  died  in  Boston  in 
President  Leverett's  time.  A  single  name,  11  Caleb  Chee- 
shahteaumuck,  Indus,"  stands  alone  on  the  catalogue  of 
graduates  of  Harvard  College,  the  only  representative  of  the 
native  tribes. 

But  to  return  to  the  Vineyard,  which  Caleb  never  did. 
Tackanash  was  ordained  in  1670,  as  well  as  Hiacoomes,  and 
was  considered  a  man  of  greater  ability  than  his  colleague. 
UA  very  studious  and  exemplary  man,"  he  is  styled. 
Hiacoomes  survived  him,  and  made  the  following  speech  at 
his  funeral: 

"  Here  is  my  deceased  brother.  Paul  said,  This  body 
is  sown  in  corruption,  but  it  shall  be  raised  in  strength. 
Now  it  is  a  pitiful,  mean  body,  but  then  it  shall  be  a  glori- 
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ous  body.  Yea,  however  this  body  shall  be  consumed,  and 
be  as  if  it  had  never  been,  as  it  were,  turned  to  nothing,  yet 
the  power  of  God  shall  bring  it  forth  again,  and  raise  it  up 
an  excellent  and  glorious  body. 

"Yea,  this  body  is  now  a  precious  body  for  example's  sake. 
Though  this  body  is  but  one,  yet  there  are  many  people 
round  about  come  together  to  see  it  sown.  But  if  a  man 
should  go  about  to  put  one  grain  of  wheat  into  the  ground, 
there  would  not  be  so  many  people  present  at  the  doing  of 
it  as  there  are  at  the  interring  of  this  one  body. 

11  And,  as  you  see  there  are  many  people  present  at  the 
burial  of  this  body,  so  there  shall  be  many  people  at  the 
resurrection  also.  But  it  shall  not  be  then  as  you  see  it  is 
now.  Now  every  one  is  diversely  apparelled,—  some  after 
one  manner  and  some  after  another, —  but  all  after  a  pitiful, 
mean  sort ;  but  the  righteous  at  the  resurrection  shall  have 
all  one  uniform  glory. 

" Thus  much  I  say  as  to  that;  but  I  shall  now  speak  a 
kind  word  to  the  relatives  of  the  person  deceased,  especially 
to  his  wife  and  child.  If  you  be  desirous  to  see  your  father, 
seek  your  father,  for  your  father  went  before  you  in  every 
good  work ;  therefore  seek  your  father  in  every  good  work, 
and  you  shall  find  your  father  again,  for  God's  mercies  are 
exceeding  great." 

When  his  speech  was  finished  they  proceeded  to  fill  up 
the  grave;  and  Hiacoomes,  standing  by,  exclaimed,  "This 
is  the  last  work  men  can  do  for  him, —  the  next  work  God 
himself  will  do." 

The  third  minister  was  Mr.  Japheth.  At  his  settlement 
over  the  church,  Hiacoomes  gave  the  charge.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  a  person  of  "  a  genteel  and  obliging  conversation." 
everywhere  courteously  received  and  entertained,  and 
18* 
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invited  to  sit  at  the  tables  of  the  best  gentlemen  on  the 
island.  He  spoke  English  pretty  well,  and  strangers  liked 
to  converse  with  him.  One  Monday  morning  the  master 
of  a  vessel  asked  him  in  jest,  "  Did  you  pray  for  me 
yesterday?  " 

Japheth  answered,  "  Sir,  I  prayed  for  all  God's  people, 
and  if  you  be  one  of  them,  I  consequently  prayed  for  you." 

Japheth' s  wife,  Sarah,  was  a  "  wise  woman,"  who  builded 
her  house ;  for  the  fair  and  large  wigwam  where  she  lived 
was  covered  with  mats  made  by  her  of  plaited  straw,  or 
flags  and  rushes ;  and  those  which  served  as  hangings  for 
the  walls  were  all  neatly  embroidered  by  her  skilful  indus- 
try, with  various  colored  strips  prepared  from  the  inner 
bark  of  the  walnut  tree.  Her  husband  was  always  well 
clothed,  and  his  linen  so  clean  and  white,  that  he  was  fit  to 
go  into  the  best  company. 

We  read,  too,  of  Japheth' s  mother,  a  little  woman,  low 
in  stature  and  of  most  lowly  mind,  exactly  answering  to 
the  signification  of  her  name, —  Wuttununohkomkooh,  '£a 
humble  or  lowly  woman."  She  was  courteous  and  obliging, 
in  an  uncommon  degree,  to  all  with  whom  she  had  any 
intercourse,  and  delighted  much  in  doing  good  to  the  poor. 
Has  not  the  gospel  done  something  for  these  savages? 
There  are  fruits  of  grace  in  this  Vineyard,  I  think. 

Another  woman,  when  she  heard  of  any  sick  person  who 
needed  something,  would  make  a  basket,  sell  it  to  the  Eng- 
lish for  the  articles  most  needed  by  the  sick,  and  then  visit 
the  object  of  her  bounty  with  "  those  good  things."  Another 
taught  her  children  to  read,  because  they  were  far  from 
school.  One  more  woman  must  be  mentioned, —  Old  Sarah, 
who  lived  at  Edgar  town.  Her  Indian  name  was  Assan- 
nooshque  which  means  "a  woman  that  is  a  giver  of  vict- 
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uals,"- — the  original  signification  of  our  word  lady,  loaf- 
giver.  This  lady  of  Nope  was  noted  for  her  hospitality 
and  kindness.  She  was  neat  and  active,  brought  up  a  large 
family  in  comfort,  visited  the  sick  and  poor,  and  whenever 
she  heard  of  any  fatherless  or  motherless  child,  she  used  to 
take  it  to  her  own  house,  and  keep  it  till  it  was  provided  for 
in  some  other  way.  Sometimes  her  household  complained 
that  she  gave  away  to  others  what  wTas  intended  for  the  use 
of  her  own  family  ;  but  she  used  to  answer  that  there  was 
no  danger  in  giving  food  to  such  as  needed  it,  for  God  would 
send  her  more  when  it  was  necessary. 

What  became  of  Towanquatick,  the  first  Christian  sachem 
in  the  Vineyard  ?  He  lived  without  reproach  till  about 
1670,  a  Christian  magistrate  over  those  whom  he  had  ruled 
as  a  heathen  sachem.  The  time  of  Myoxeo's  death  is  uncer- 
tain, but  he  lived  to  a  great  age. 

Then  there  was  William  Lay,  or  Panunnut,  a  better 
singer  than  any  other  Indian,  who  used  "  to  set  the  tunes  " 
in  the  meeting.  He  became  the  chief  Indian  magistrate  in 
the  Vineyard,  and  was  rather  over-strict  in  his  government. 
Once  Mr.  Mayhew  told  him  he  feared  he  was  too  severe, 
but  Panunnut  replied,  when  the  English  were  whipped,  the 
shame  of  it  was  one-half  the  punishment ;  it  was  not  so  with 
the  Indians,  therefore  they  ought  to  have  more  in  smart, 
since  they  had  less  in  shame. 

David  Paul  lived  later.  As  there  was  no  school  near 
him,  he  for  several  months  hired  a  school-master  to  teach 
his  children  to  read,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  catechism. 
There  is  something  pleasant  in  the  idea  of  a  private  tutor  to 
the  family  of  a  Nope  Indian. 

For  most  of  these  facts  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Experience 
Mayhew,  the  grandson  of  him  who  was  drowned,  and  great- 
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grandson  of  Governor  Mayhew.  This  gentleman  was  famil- 
iar with  the  Indian  language  from  infancy,  and  made  a  new 
version  of  the  Psalms,  and  of  St.  John's  gospel,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  island  of  Nantucket,  which  was  included  in  the  grant 
to  the  Mayhews,  contained,  when  the  first  English  settled 
there,  in  1659,  a  population  of  nearly  three  thousand  Indi- 
ans. These  received  instruction  from  Mr.  Mayhew,  and  his 
son,  and  from  Hiacoomes  :  and  were  a  sober  and  industrious 
people,  diligent  in  planting  corn,  spinning  and  knitting 
stockings.  Many  of  them  came  up  every  summer  to  the 
towns  about  Boston,  where  they  found  employment  in  the 
labors  of  the  harvest.  They  were  always  friendly  to  the 
English. 

The  giant  Maushaup  had  something  to  do  with  Nantucket 
as  well  as  with  the  Vineyard.  The  legend  runs,  that,  in 
former  times,  a  great  many  moons  ago,  a  bird  of  extraordi- 
nary size  used  often  to  visit  the  south  shore  of  Cape  Cod, 
and  carry  from  thence  in  its  talons  a  great  number  of  small 
children.  Enraged  at  this  havoc  among  the  children,  Mau- 
shaup waded  into  the  sea  in  pursuit  of  the  bird,  till  he  had 
crossed  the  sound  and  reached  Nantucket.  There  he  found 
the  bones  of  the  children,  in  a  heap,  under  a  large  tree. 
Then,  wishing  to  smoke  a  pipe,  and  finding  no  tobacco  on 
the  island,  he  filled  his  pipe  with  poke,  a  weed  which  the 
Indians  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  tobacco.  Ever 
since  these  memorable  events,  fogs  have  been  frequent  at 
Nantucket  and  on  the  cape.  In  allusion  to  this  tradition, 
when  the  aborigines  observed  a  fog  rising,  they  would  say, 
"  There  comes  old  Maushaup's  smoke"  There  is  another 
Indian  tradition,  that  Maushaup  formed  the  island  of  Nan- 
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I  tucket,  by  emptying  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  after  he  had 
c|  done  smoking. 

Upon  the  mainland,  situated  on  the  south  shore  of  Cape 
I  Cod,  and  in  sight  of  the  Vineyard  across  the  Sound,  is 
I  Marshpee.    This  was  a  site  well  adapted  for  an  Indian 
I  town,  being  indented  by  two  inlets  or  bays,  and  shooting 
I  into  several  necks  or  points  of  land.    It  was  well  watered 
I  by  three  fresh  rivers,  and  contained  several  fresh  ponds. 
There  were  numerous  fish  in  the  bays  ;  in  the  rivers,  also, 
were  trout  and  herring.    The  woods  were  well  supplied 
with  deer  and  other  game,  and  about  the  ponds  wTere  otter 
|  and  mink,  whose  furs  were  valuable. 

Mr.  Richard  Bourne,  of  Sandwich,  "a  noble-hearted 
man,  having  some  skill  in  the  Indian  language,"  obtained 
for  the  Indians  a  grant  of  about  sixteen  square  miles,  at 
this  place,  in  1660.  Like  Mr.  Eliot,  he  thought  it  vain  to 
attempt  to  Christianize  any  people  without  a  territory  where 
they  might  remain  in  peace.  Mr.  Bourne  was  ordained  by 
Mr.  Eliot  and  other  ministers,  in  1670,  pastor  of  an  Indian 
congregation  formed  of  his  own  converts,  the  Marshpee,  or, 
as  they  were  then  styled,  the  South-Sea  Indians.  In  one 
of  his  own  letters,  he  says,  "  When  the  church  was  gathered 
there  were  present  our  honored  governor  that  now  is,  with 
divers  of  the  magistrates.  Also,  some  of  the  teaching 
elders,  with  the  messengers  of  their  respective  churches, 
besides,  I  suppose,  five  hundred  people,  some  of  the  chief 
of  them  declaring  their  satisfaction  and  approbation  of  the 
work." 

When  Mr.  Bourne  died,  fifteen  years  later,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  an  Indian  minister,  named  Simon  Popmonet,  who 
preached  to  them  about  forty  years. 

Mr.  John  Cotton,  pastor  of  the  English  at  Plymouth, 
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used  to  teach  the  Indians  in  his  vicinity,  and  at  Middle- 
borough,  and  along  Buzzard's  Bay  as  far  as  New  Bedford. 
He  says,  "  When  the  courts  are  here  (at  Plymouth),  there 
are  usually  great  multitudes  of  Indians  from  all  parts  of 
the  colony.  At  those  seasons  I  preach  to  them,  which  is  a 
means  to  encourage  some,  that  live  very  remote,  to  affect 
praying."  He  then  mentions  several  sachems,  and  among 
them  one  as  remote  as  Little  Compton  in  Rhode  Island. 

In  Connecticut  less  was  accomplished.  Mr.  James  Fitch, 
of  Norwich,  preached  often  among  the  Mohegans  living 
about  the  Pequot  river  (now  the  Thames),  and  at  first  with 
some  apparent  success.  But  their  sachem,  Uncas,  a  wicked 
and  drunken  old  man,  stirred  up  a  great  opposition  to  his 
labors,  and  forbade  the  Indians  ever  to  attend  the  meetings. 
As  many  as  thirty  of  them  remained  steadfast  in  their  desire 
to  learn  the  true  religion  ;  and  continued  to  meet  together 
to  repeat  and  talk  of  what  Mr.  Fitch  had  taught  them, 
although  they  suffered  much  persecution  from  their  rulers, 
and  from  the  Indians  around  them.  The  good  minister 
encouraged  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  and  even 
settled  some  of  them  upon  his  own  lands ;  but,  in  face  of 
such  obstacles,  little  progress  could  be  made. 

Among  the  Pequots,  we  hear  of  but  one  Christian  Indi- 
an, Wequash,  the  Swan.  The  beautiful  bird  from  which 
he  received  his  name,  was  common  on  our  New  England 
lakes,  in  the  days  of  the  Indian  sovereignty ;  but  on  the 
departure  of  the  red  man,  she  spread  her  wings  and  followed 
him. 

Wequash  was  by  birth  a  sachem  of  the  Pequots,  but,  for 
some  unexplained  reason,  he  left  that  proud  and  warlike 
nation,  and  lived  among  their  ancient  foes,  the  Narragan- 
sets.    He  is  described  as  "  a  famous  captain,  a  proper  man 
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of  person,  and  of  very  grave  and  sober  spirit."  A  Massa- 
chusetts clergyman  says  of  him,  in  1643,  "He  loved  Christ, 
he  preached  Christ  up  and  down,  and  then  suffered  martyr- 
dom for  Christ ;  and  when  he  died,  gave  his  soul  to  Christ, 
and  his  only  child  to  the  English,  rejoicing  in  this  hope, 
that  the  child  should  know  more  of  Christ  than  its  poor 
father  ever  did." 

He  is  said  to  have  been  poisoned  by  his  countrymen, 
"who  thus  repaid  him  for  his  labors,"  and  it  might  be 
added,  for  his  treachery,  since  a  traitor  to  his  nation  he 
certainly  was. 

Of  all  the  natives,  the  Narragansets  were  least  inclined 
to  receive  the  Christian  religion.  Their  sachems,  indeed, 
would  not  suffer  the  gospel  to  be  preached  to  them.  The 
old  Prince  Canonicus,  11  most  shy  of  the  English  to  his  last 
breath,"  his  nephew,  the  ill-used  Miantonomo,  and  the 
equally  unfortunate  and  noble  Canonchet,  with  whom  per- 
ished the  empire  of  the  Narragansets,  were  all  alike  opposed 
to  the  faith  of  the  intruders  upon  their  soil ;  and  their  sub- 
jects, with  few  exceptions,  obstinately  adhered  to  the  customs 
and  traditions  of  their  ancestors. 

When  the  great  revelation  of  Christianity,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  was  preached  to  them,  they  would  cry  out, 
"  I  shall  never  believe  this."  But  the  existence  of  the  soul 
after  death,  they  were  ready  to  admit,  as  agreeing  with  their 
own  creed.  When  good  men  died,  they  said  their  souls  went 
to  the  south-west,  where  they  met  with  their  friends,  and 
enjoyed  all  manner  of  pleasures  without  weariness  or  danger 
of  loss.  When  the  wicked  died,  they  also  went  to  the  south- 
west, but  were  commanded  to  walk  away,  and  so  wander 
about  in  restless  discontent  and  darkness  forever. 

Mr.  Roger  Williams,  one  night  overheard  a  conversation 
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between  two  of  the  Indians  to  whom  he  had  given  some  in- 
structions concerning  a  future  state.  Weary  with  labor  and 
travel,  he  had  lain  down  to  rest,  when  one  of  these  addressed 
the  other : 

"  Our  fathers  have  told  us  that  our  souls  go  to  the  south- 
west.57 

"But,"  answered  his  companion,  the  Sachem  Miantono- 
mo,  "but  how  do  you  know  that  your  souls  go  to  the 
south-west  ?    Did  you  ever  see  a  soul  go  thither  ?  " 

"  And  when  did  the  English  see  a  soul  go  to  heaven  or  to 
hell  ?  "  was  the  rejoinder  of  the  first. 

"  He  hath  books  and  writings,"  replied  the  sachem,  "and 
one  which  God  himself  made  concerning  men's  souls,  and, 
therefore,  may  wTell  know  more  than  Ave  that  have  none,  but 
take  all  upon  trust  from  our  forefathers." 

More  advanced  than  their  neighbor  tribes  in  civilization, 
the  Narragansets  may,  in  comparison,  be  styled  a  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  nation.  They  not  only  began  a 
trade  with  the  English  for  goods  for  their  own  consumption, 
but  bought  to  sell  again  to  other  distant  tribes,  receiving 
beaver  and  other  furs  in  exchange,  for  which  they  found  a 
ready  market  with  the  whites.  They  were  the  most  skilled 
of  all  the  Indians  in  their  various  manufactures  of  stone 
axes,  tomahawks,  mortars,  pestles,  pipes,  arrow-heads  and 
wampum.  Their  integrity  and  good  morals  were  above 
reproach,  and  they  were  hospitable  and  grateful  in  a  most 
unusual  degree.  Mr.  Williams  says  he  had  often  received 
from  them  a  return  for  kindness  performed  years  before, 
and  which  he  had  himself  forgotten. 
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CONCERNING  SLEEPE  AND  LODGING  OF  THE  INDIANS. 


FROM 


A  KEY  INTO  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  AMERICA,  ETC. 
BY  ROGER  WILLIAMS. 


THE  GENERALL  OBSERVATION. 

Sweet  rest  is  not  confined  to  soft  beds,  for  not  only  God  gives  his  beloved 
sleep  on  hard  lodging  ;  but  also  Nature  and  Custome  gives  sound  sleep  to 
these  Americans  on  the  Earth,  on  a  Boord  or  Mat.  Yet  how  is  Europe 
bound  to  God  for  better  lodging,  &c. 

MORE  PARTICULAR. 

"  God  gives  them  sleep  on  Ground,  on  Straw, 
on  Sedgie  Mats  or  Boord  ; 
When  English  softest  Beds  of  Downe 
sometimes  no  sleep  affcord. 

"  I  have  knowne  them  leave  their  House  and  Mat, 
to  lodge  a  Friend  or  stranger, 
When  Jewes  and  Christians  oft  have  sent 
Christ  Jesus  to  the  Manger. 

c<  'Fore  day  they  invocate  their  God's, 
though  Many,  False  and  new  ; 
Oh,  how  should  that  God  worshipt  be, 
who  is  but  one  and  True  !  " 

19 


XVI. 


THE  MAQUAS. 


HE  MAQUAS,  or  Mohawks, 
were  not  of  the  great  Algonkin- 
Lenape  family,  with  which  our 
history  has  hitherto  been  con- 
cerned, but  belonged  to  another 
less  numerous  division  of  the 
North  American  race,  mentioned  under  several  different 
names ;  as  the  Iroquois,  by  the  French ;  the  Five  (some- 
times the  Six)  Nations,  by  the  English  writers  ;  and  in 
their  own  tongue  called  by  a  word  which  means  the  United 
People. 

The  Mohawks  were  the  leading  tribe  of  this  confederacy, 
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which,  seated  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario, 
extended  from  the  Hudson  river  to  Lake  Erie,  and  carried 
its  conquests  to  the  Mississippi  on  the  west,  subdued  the 
tribes  upon  the  upper  ridges  of  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
and  warred  against  the  Cherokees,  and  most  of  the  Indians 
at  the  south.  In  all  these  directions  they  had  well-ascer- 
tained war-paths ;  but  their  great  trail,  from  one  to  two  feet 
wide,  and  deeply  worn  in  the  ground,  three,  six,  or  even 
twelve  inches,  according  to  the  firmness  of  the  soil,  lay  be- 
tween the  Hudson  and  Lake  Erie,  not  merely  pursuing  the 
best  and  most  direct  route,  but  including  every  site  most 
available  for  a  settlement.  Wherever  was  the  best  shelter, 
the  most  ready  communication  with  other  places,  the  easiest 
access  to  the  streams  and  lakes,  there  were  the  homes  of  this 
people.  It  is  a  very  noticeable  fact  that  we,  their  success- 
ors, have  followed  precisely  the  same  line,  and  have  placed 
on  their  trail  our  large  towns  and  prosperous  villages. 

Their  language  differed  very  greatly  from  that  of  the 
New  England  Indians,  and  was  much  more  harsh  and  gut- 
tural. "  The  Six  Nations,''  says  Mr.  Gookin,  ulive  only 
about  a  hundred  miles  from  the  Nipmucks,  yet  they  cannot 
better  understand  one  another  than  English  and  Chinese." 

Such  was  the  reputation  of  the  Maquas  as  warriors,  that 
if  but  one  showed  himself  for  a  moment  on  the  hills  of  Con- 
necticut or  Massachusetts,  the  villages  below  were  in  an  up- 
roar of  confusion  and  fear.  The  appearance  of  four  or  five 
of  them  in  the  wToods,  would  frighten  Nipmucks,  Massachu- 
setts, or  Pawtuckets,  from  their  habitations  and  corn-fields, 
and  send  them  to  their  forts.  In  some  instances,  these  war- 
riors were  even  known  to  pursue  the  native  Indians  into  the 
houses  of  the  English  settlers,  and  kill  them  there. 

The  Maquas  never  actually  held  in  subjection  the  coun- 
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try  east  of  the  Connecticut  river ;  but  their  incursions,  now 
and  then,  in  a  summer,  brought  great  distress  as  well  as  ter- 
ror upon  the  invaded.  If  the  English  had  not  given  relief 
to  the  Indians  about  them,  they  would  have  been  in  danger 
of  starvation.  For  not  only  were  they  driven  from  their 
planting  fields,  and  from  their  fishing  and  hunting  grounds, 
but  they  did  not  dare  even  to  go  into  the  woods  to  seek 
roots  and  nuts,  to  satisfy  their  hunger.  One  good  eifect 
of  all  this,  was,  that  the  New  England  Indians  were  driven 
by  necessity  to  labor  with  the  English,  in  hoeing,  reaping, 
picking  hops,  cutting  wood,  making  hay,  building  stone- 
fences, —  any  employment  by  which  they  might  obtain  food 
and  clothes. 

The  winter  was,  among  the  Indians,  a  season  of  idleness 
and  apathy.  Then  they  removed  from  their  summer  fields, 
to  thick  and  woody  bottoms,  where  they  sheltered  themselves 
as  best  they  might,  from  the  rigors  of  winter.  Now  and 
then,  they  would  exert  themselves  so  far  as  to  sit  round 
holes  in  the  ice,  and  catch  a  few  fish,  but  that  was  all.  In 
the  beginning  of  March,  they  began  to  hunt  for  moose  on 
the  Green  Mountains,  where  these  animals  made  their  win- 
ter quarters.  The  pursuit  of  beaver  was  the  occupation  of 
the  next  month,  when  the  rivers,  ponds,  and  creeks,  were 
open.  Then  came  the  great  spring  movement  to  the  favor- 
ite fishing  encampments  ;  and  now  planting  time  demanded 
attention  to  their  fields  of  maize.  Midsummer  was  again  a 
season  of  idleness,  and  of  various  games ;  and  the  year  ended 
with  the  great  fall  hunt,  their  true  harvest  time,  the  real 
u'  Indian  summer." 

But,  perhaps,  after  several  seasons  of  quiet,  with  the  first 
soft  winds  and  earliest  buds  of  spring,  a  scout  of  the  Ma- 
quas  has,  for  an  instant,  been  seen  in  the  neighborhood, — 
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scarcely  seen,  yet  surely  there, — and  all  sense  of  security  is 
over.  No  trace  of  him  is  found ;  there  was  only  that  one 
transient  gleam  of  his  eyes,  which  haunts  the  beholder  as  he 
speeds  homeward  to  warn  his  tribe. 

The  Mohawk  manner  of  fighting  was  well  calculated  to 
inspire  terror,  and  to  ensure  success.  It  was  their  custom, 
we  are  told,  when  an  expedition  was  decided  on,  to  issue 
forth  in  a  party  of  not  more  than  fifty  in  number.  When 
arrived  near  the  place  of  their  destination,  some  safe  spot 
was  selected  as  a  sort  of  general  rendezvous,  and  then  they 
separated  into  small  companies  of  four  or  five.  One  party 
remained  at  the  camp ;  the  others,  stealing  ever  nearer  and 
nearer  to  their  intended  prey,  lay  in  wait  for  any  straggler. 
Surprise  and  stratagem  were  their  reliance. 

When  a  foe  was  killed,  all  his  arms  and  trappings  became 
the  spoil  of  his  conqueror ;  but  the  most  coveted  trophy  was 
the  scalp.  Taking  off  the  hair  and  skin  of  the  head,  "as 
large  as  a  satin  or  leather  cap,"  they  carefully  dried  the 
inside  with  hot  ashes,  and  rejoiced  over  this  token  of  vic- 
tory, with  the  same  pride  with  which  civilized  nations  dis- 
play the  guns  and  standards,  captured  from  their  enemies. 

It  is  at  first  sight  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  though  so 
vindictive  and  cruel  towards  other  Indians,  the  Maquas  did 
not  at  all  molest  the  English,  who  lived,  many  of  them,  in 
the  woods,  far  from  neighbors,  and  were  frequently  travel- 
ling in  the  wilderness  from  town  to  town,  with  no  other 
weapon  than  a  riding-rod,  quite  alone  it  may  be,  or  but  two 
or  three  together.  The  Maquas  might  have  killed  such 
travellers,  without  detection,  or  even  suspicion,  if  they  had 
been  so  inclined.  "They  had  daily  opportunities  to  do  so," 
Mr.  Gookin  says,  "  But  it  pleased  God  so  to  restrain  them, 
that  not  the  least  hurt  was  done  to  any  English  person, 
19* 
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only  sometimes  they  might  kill  an  Englishman's  cow  or 
swine,  when  they  wanted  food."  After  all,  these  fierce 
Maquas  were  not  actuated  by  a  mere  thirst  for  shedding 
blood.  They  were  bent  on  conquest,  and  in  pursuit  of  it 
they  spared  themselves  no  exertion,  and  they  spared  the 
enemy  no  pang  it  was  in  their  power  to  inflict.  But,  not 
being  at  war  with  the  English,  why  should  they  murder 
them  ?  With  them  they  had  no  hereditary  feud,  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  till  it  became  a  point  of  honor  with 
the  tribe  to  maintain  it. 

Often,  when  the  infant  settlements  of  Brookfield  and  Lan- 
caster were  asleep,  and  not  even  the  clogs  gave  signal  of 
strangers  at  hand,  the  armed  band  of  grave  warriors  was 
marching  by,  within  a  few  rods  of  the  white  man's  dwell- 
ing,—  and  he  slept  on  till  morning  undisturbed. 

Often,  when  some  out-dwelling  farmer  was  intent  on  his 
work  in  the  field,  an  Indian's  eye  was  watching  him  from 
behind  a  fallen  log ;  and  the  quick,  flitting  shadows,  so  soon 
lost  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  forest,  were  not,  as  he 
thought,  all  made  by  the  tree-tops  bending  to  the  wind. 
More  than  one  plumed  and  painted  figure,  during  the  last 
half  hour,  has  noiselessly  glided  behind  him,  from  one  huge 
trunk  to  another,  till  safe  within  the  swamp,  and  hidden 
in  the  depth  of  the  wood.  When  the  farmer  went  to  his 
home  at  night,  he  could  tell  his  family  of  trees  felled,  of 
ground  broken  up  for  seed ;  of  pleasant  thoughts  too,  he 
told,  and  meditations  on  comfortable  passages  of  Scripture ; 
but,  of  those  mysterious  shadows  which  flitted  about  him,  he 
said  nothing.  Perhaps  the  good  man  told  his  children  of 
some  bright-eyed  bird,  or  squirrel  that  peered  at  him  from 
its  lofty  tree,  but  those  other  bright  eyes  behind  the  log,  he 
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had  not  noticed,  and  the  watcher  was  now  far  on  his  way 
towards  the  next  settlement. 

Our  Praying  Indians  mostly  escaped  injury.  One  or 
two  about  Wamesit  were  killed,  but  no  Maquas  were  seen 
near  Natiek  or  Hassanamesit,  where  the  churches  were 
planted.  Mr.  Gookin  piously  says,  "Doubtless  the  great 
God,  who  is  compassionate  to  his  poor  children,  did  so  guide 
and  order  their  motions,  that  they  never  shot  a  bullet  or  an 
arrow  at  any  person  near  these  towns ;  but  yet  the  poor 
praying  Indians  were  under  great  fears  and  terrors,  and 
were  very  much  distressed  and  discouraged  by  their  fears. 
Yet  through  God's  grace  and  favor  they  had  no  hurt." 

One  September  afternoon,  in  the  year  1665,  five  stout 
young  men,  well  armed,  came  out  of  a  swamp  near  by,  and 
entered  the  house  of  John  Taylor,  in  Cambridge.  Only 
two  women  and  a  lad  were  at  home,  and  they  felt  some 
alarm  at  seeing  their  visitors, —  a  sufficiently  startling 
sight ;  five  armed  men,  each  with  a  gun,  a  pistol,  a  hatchet, 
and  a  long  knife  hanging  about  his  neck ;  each  with  his  pack 
or  knapsack  at  his  back,  for  powder,  bullets,  &c.  Indians, 
too,  the  new-comers  were,  and  not  of  their  acquaintance. 
As  soon  as  they  spoke,  the  women  perceived  that  they  were 
of  a  different  people ;  their  speech  was  more  hollow,  and 
deep  in  the  throat.  In  a  good  deal  of  suspicion  and  agita- 
tion, the  people  sent  privately  (the  lad,  I  dare  say,  ran  out 
at  the  back  way)  to  seek  advice  and  assistance  from  the 
authorities  of  the  town.  A  constable,  with  a  party  of  men, 
went  immediately  to  John  Taylor's  house  and  seized  the 
strangers,  who  made  no  resistance.  Indeed,  it  was  thought 
by  some  that  they  were  willing  to  be  apprehended,  that  they 
might  the  better  observe  the  English  manner  of  living. 
The  constable  was  ordered  to  remove  their  arms  and  ac- 
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coutrements,  and  to  secure  them  in  prison  until  they  could 
be  examined.  They  must  have  excited  great  curiosity  and 
attention,  for  though  the  English  had  heard  much  of  the 
Maquas,  they  had  never  seen  any  of  them  before. 

During  their  imprisonment,  although  loaded  with  irons, 
they  showed  no  dejection  or  fear,  but  sang  and  shouted,  day 
and  night,  whenever  they  were  awake. 

In  a  day  or  two  they  wTere  removed  writh  a  guard  to  the 
Boston  prison,  and  were  brought  up  before  the  court  several 
times  for  examination.  To  the  interrogatories  put  to  them, 
they  made  answer,  that  they  did  not  come  with  the  intention 
of  doing  the  least  wrong  to  the  English,  but  to  avenge 
themselves  of  the  Indians  their  enemies.  They  were  told  it 
was  inhuman,  more  like  wolves  than  men,  to  travel  so  far 
from  home  merely  to  kill  and  destroy  men,  women,  and 
children,  since  they  could  not  hope  for  booty  from  our  In- 
dians, who  were  very  poor.  Their  manner  of  fighting  was 
held  up  to  them,  as  base  and  ignoble.  To  lie  hidden,  skulk- 
ing in  thickets  and  swamps  by  the  wayside,  and  thus  to  kill 
their  enemies,  was  mean  and  unworthy  of  warriors.  If  they 
were  men  of  courage  and  nobleness  of  spirit,  they  would 
fight  their  enemies  openly  and  in  a  plain  field,  and  so  put 
arr  end  to  the  cruel  wrar,  one  way  or  another. 

The  Maquas  were  probably  a  little  nettled  at  these  re- 
marks, for  they  answered,  shortly,  it  was  their  mode  of 
life ;  they  were  bred  up  by  their  ancestors  to  act  in  this 
manner  towards  their  enemies. 

The  excitement  of  this  affair  was  not  confined  to  Cam- 
bridge. The  Indians  of  the  vicinity  flocked  into  Boston  in 
great  numbers,  not  only  to  see  the  Maqua  braves,  but  ear- 
nestly to  petition  the  court  not  to  let  them  escape,  but  to 
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put  them  to  death,  or  at  least  to  deliver  them  into  their 
power. 

"For,"  said  they,  " these  Maquas  are  unto  us  as  wolves 
are  to  your  sheep.  They  secretly  seize  upon  us  and  our 
children,  wherever  they  meet  us,  and  destroy  us.  Now,  if 
we  had  taken  five  wolves  alive,  and  should  let  them  go 
again,  and  not  destroy  them,  you  Englishmen  would  be 
greatly  offended  with  us  for  such  an  act.  And  surely  the 
lives  of  men  are  of  more  worth  than  beasts." 

The  court  felt  some  perplexity  how  to  conduct  the  affair 
as  became  wise  and  Christian  men.  To  put  the  Maquas  to 
death,  wTho  had  certainly  done  the  English  no  wrong,  would 
be  to  provoke  the  sleepless  enmity  of  a  subtle  and  daring 
people,  and  to  expose  all  the  remote  settlements  to  a  fearful 
amount  of  suffering.  On  the  other  hand,  to  refuse  the  re- 
quest of  the  neighboring  Indians  would  certainly  offend  them. 
This,  however,  was  not  so  great  an  evil.  They  were  not 
only  less  dangerous  if  their  displeasure  should  be  aroused, 
but  they  were  now  so  connected  with  the  whites,  by  the  ob- 
ligations of  Christianity,  and  the  ties  of  commerce,  that  the 
English  had  more  hold  upon  them,  and  would  have  more 
opportunity  to  quiet  and  compose  their  minds. 

The  court,  therefore,  made  answer,  that  it  was  not  becom- 
ing the  prudence,  or  the  honor  of  a  great  nation  like  the 
English,  nor  suitable  to  their  Christian  profession,  to  begin 
a  war  with  a  people  who  had  not  killed  any  of  their  coun- 
trymen ;  and  as  the  English  had  not  known  the  origin  of 
the  quarrel  between  the  Maquas  and,  the  other  tribes,  and 
could  not  decide  which  party  had  been  the  aggressor,  it  was 
impossible  that  they  should  make  themselves  the  judges,  or 
espouse  the  part  of  either ;  and,  in  conclusion,  that  to  take 
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away  the  lives  of  five  men,  who  had  voluntarily  come  into 
one  of  their  towns,  would  be  a  great  injustice. 

The  Massachusetts  Indians,  though  not  satisfied,  were 
silenced  with  these  arguments,  and  the  Maquas  were  set 
free,  receiving  at  their  departure,  a  letter  to  their  sachem 
from  the  English  authorities.  In  this  it  was  written,  that 
these  five  men,  having  come  armed  into  an  English  house, 
had  been  taken  and  examined ;  that  the  magistrates,  after 
questioning  them,  had  restored  to  them  all  their  arms  and 
other  property,  giving  them  also  a  present  of  coats,  and  had 
protected  them  from  their  enemies,  and  taken  care  that  they 
should  be  safely  conducted  beyond  the  border. 

The  letter  wTent  on  to  request  the  Maqua  chief  to  forbid 
his  people  to  injure  or  kill,  any  of  the  Indians  living  under 
the  English  protection,  and  within  the  distance  of  forty 
miles  from  them  in  any  direction,  who  might  easily  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  natives,  by  their  short  hair  and 
their  dress  of  English  fashion.  He  was  also  desired  not  to 
permit  his  people  to  go  armed  into  any  of  the  settlements ; 
any  Maqua  sent  on  business  into  a  town,  was  to  repair  at 
once  to  the  magistrate,  or  to  open  his  errand  to  the  first 
Englishman  he  met. 

Bearing  this  letter  to  the  sachem,  the  Maquas  were  dis- 
missed, with  an  escort  of  horse  to  accompany  them  into  the 
woods,  till  they  should  be  clear  of  their  enemies.  u  And/' 
adds  our  historian,  writing  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the 
occurrence,  "  we  heard  no  more  of  them  since." 

In  the  year  1669,  Wampatuck,  or  Josiah  Chikataubut, 
the  son  of  old  House-a-fire,  collected  and  commanded  an  ex- 
pedition into  the  country  of  the  Maquas.  Wampatuck  was  a 
stout  man,  of  middle  age,  and  had  a  reputation  for  wisdom. 
He  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle  Cutshamakin,  and  seems 
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to  have  resembled  him  in  character.  He  was  a  catechized 
I Indian,  and  had  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
religion.  In  his  youth  he  professed  it  for  a  time,  and  kept 
the  Sabbath  several  years,  but  afterwards  separated  from 
the  Praying  Indians,  and  became  a  very  vicious  person. 

Although  Wampatuck  was  the  chief  commander  of  the 
expedition,  it  included  some  other  sagamores  and  stout  cap- 
tains of  distinction.  The  enterprise  was  planned  and  under- 
taken without  the  knowledge,  and  carried  on  contrary  to  the 
advice,  of  their  English  friends.  Mr.  Eliot  and  Mr.  Gookin, 
in  particular,  attempted  to  dissuade  them,  but  without  effect. 
An  army  of  between  six  and  seven  hundred  men  set  out ; 
only  five  of  the  number,  Christian  Indians,  however.  Their 
march  was  not  a  rapid  one,  for,  being  in  so  large  a  body, 
they  were  forced  to  stop  as  they  travelled,  to  supply  them- 
selves with  food,  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  gathering  roots. 
Their  proceedings  were  altogether  unmilitary.  When  they 
arrived  near  any  friendly  Indian  towns,  they  would  spend 
several  days  there  in  quarters,  feasting  to  excess,  boasting, 
vaporing,  and  prating  of  their  valor.  Thus  their  designs 
became  known,  and  the  enemy  had  plenty  of  time  to  pre- 
pare. Besides  the  evil  of  delay,  much  of  their  ammunition 
was  spent  during  the  journey,  wasted,  with  a  strange  want 
of  foresight,  in  idle  sport. 

At  last,  they  came  to  the  nearest  fort  of  the  Maquas, 
which  by  this  time  was  well  strengthened  and  provided. 
The  Massachusetts  army  besieged  it  for  some  days,  but  their 
supplies  of  food  and  ammunition  being  exhausted,  some  of 
their  men  sick,  and  several  killed  in  a  sudden  sally  from  the 
fort,  they  thought  it  best  to  retreat.  They  had  not  gone 
above  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  when,  passing  through  a  defile 
with  thick  swamps  on  each  hand,  they  were  suddenly  fired 
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upon  by  the  Maquas.  A  strong  party  had  issued  from  the 
fort,  and  by  taking  a  circuit  had  got  in  front,  and  waited  in 
ambush  till  the  others  came  up.  The  Massachusetts,  though 
taken  by  surprise,  and  though  many  of  their  men  had  fallen 
at  the  first  fire,  fought  bravely,  and  pursued  the  Maquas 
into  the  thickets.  Wampatuck,  after  performing  great  ex- 
ploits of  valor,  was  slain,  as  were  about  fifty  of  his  captains. 
How  many  the  Maquas  lost  is  not  known.  When  night 
came  on,  they  retired,  and  the  sea-coast  Indians  made  the 
best  of  their  way  home. 

Great  was  the  mortification  of  the  baffled  warriors,  who 
had  also  to  lament  the  loss  of  most  of  their  chief  men  :  and 
effectually  were  they  convinced  of  their  folly  in  attempting 
this  design,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  their  best  friends. 
Only  one  of  the  Praying  Indians  returned  alive. 

This  was  the  last  great  battle  with  the  Maquas.  For  the 
next  two  years,  both  parties  were  quiet,  and  suspiciously 
watching  each  other ;  the  Massachusetts  Indians  retiring 
close  under  the  wings  of  the  English,  and  the  Maquas  ap- 
pearing not  so  ready  to  invade  as  before.  In  the  year 
1671,  by  the  mediation  of  the  English,  and  the  Dutch  in 
New  York,  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the  Maquas  and 
their  enemies  in  Massachusetts,  who  were  left  by  this  war 
much  discouraged,  scattered,  and  impoverished. 

"  He  to  the  elements  did  stand 

In  nearer  kindred,  than  our  race, 
In  many  a  flood  to  madness  tossed, 

In  many  a  storm  has  been  his  path  : 
He  hid  him  not  from  heat  or  frost, 

But  met  them,  and  defied  their  wrath. 

"  Then  they  were  kind  —  the  forests  here, 
Rivers,  and  stiller  waters,  paid 
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A  tribute  to  the  net  and  spear 
Of  the  red  ruler  of  the  shade. 

Fruits  on  the  woodland  branches  lay, 
Roots  in  the  shaded  soil  below  ; 

The  stars  looked  forth  to  teach  his  way, 
The  still  earth  warned  him  of  the  foe. 


M  A  noble  race  '  but  they  are  gone, 

With  their  old  forests  wide  and  deep, 
And  we  have  built  our  homes  upon 
Fields  where  their  generations  sleep." 
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aagistrate,  > 
superintendent  of  the  Indiai 
in  the  Massachusetts  colony,  1  *  ? 
held  his  court  every  year  in  the  begir 
ning  of  May,  at  Wamesit,  on  the  Merr 
mack.  It  was  part  of  the  duty  of  thi 
officer  to  make  known  to  the  Indians,  once  a  year,  the  la^ 
which  had  been  passed  for  their  regulation.  Without  h: 
sanction  they  could  not  dispose  of  their  lands,  and  h 
directed  them  in  various  matters  connected  with  their  go^ 
ernment,  education  and  trade. 

It  was  Mr.  Eliot's  practice  to  accompany  the  magistrat 
on  these  occasions,  in  order  to  preach,  not  only  to  the  Ir 
dians  who  lived  at  the  place,  but  to  as  many  of  the  Strang 
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Indians  who  in  spring  collected  there,  as  could  be  induced 
to  hear  him.  Mr.  Gookin's  words  are,  "This  place  being 
an  ancient  and  capital  seat  of  Indians,  they  came  to  fish, 
and  this  good  man  takes  this  opportunity  to  spread  the  net 
of  the  gospel  to  fish  for  their  souls." 

In  obedience  to  the  wise  old  Passaconaway's  advice,  his 
son  and  successor,  Wannalancet,  always  preserved  friendly 
relations  with  the  English,  although,  when  he  first  appeared 
in  our  history,  it  was  in  rather  unfortunate  circumstances. 
In  the  year  1659,  too,  he  was  in  prison  for  a  debt  of  forty- 
five  pounds.  His  people,  who  owned  an  island  in  Merri- 
mack river,  containing  about  sixty  acres,  half  of  which  was 
under  cultivation,  relinquished  it  to  obtain  his  release. 
When,  after  his  father's  death,  he  became  the  grand  sachem 
of  the  Pawtuckets,  he  removed  from  Pennakook  (Concord, 
in  New  Hampshire)  to  the  Falls  on  the  Merrimack,  near 
Wamesit,  and  built  a  fort  on  the  heights  south-east  of  the 
river. 

This  was  in  1670,  the  year  after  the  disastrous  expedition 
against  the  Maquas.  The  Pennakooks  had  suffered  more 
severely  than  any  other  Indians,  in  the  Maqua  war,  and, 
being  much  reduced  in  numbers,  settled  at  Pawtucket  Falls, 
as  a  place  of  greater  security  than  their  other,  more  remote 
haunts.  Very  few  of  this  tribe  had  as  yet  showed  any 
inclination  to  embrace  the  Gospel,  when,  on  the  evening  of 
May  5th,  1674,  Mr.  Eliot  and  Mr.  Gookin  arrived  at  Wan- 
nalancet' s  wigwam.  The  sachem  was,  at  this  time,  a  grave 
person,  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  old.  Though  always 
courteous  and  friendly  to  the  English,  he  had  never  been 
persuaded  to  embrace  their  religion.  For  the  last  four 
years,  however,  he  had  shown  himself  willing  to  hear 
preaching,  and  to  keep  the  Sabbath.    Mr.  Eliot  preached 
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on  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  from  the  parable  of  the 
marriage  of  the  king's  son,  in  the  twenty-second  chapter 
of  St.  Matthew. 

The  reason  of  Wannalancet's  delay  in  professing  Chris- 
tianity, was  the  aversion  to  it  of  his  chief  men  and  relatives, 
who  would,  he  foresaw,  desert  him  if  he  turned  from  the  old 
faith.  But,  on  this  visit  of  the  English,  it  pleased  God  so 
to  move  his  heart,  that  when  he  was  requested  to  give  his 
answer  concerning  praying  to  God,  after  some  deliberation 
and  serious  pause,  he  stood  up,  and  made  a  speech  to  this 
effect : 

u  Sirs,  you  have  been  pleased  for  four  years  past,  in  your 
abundant  love,  to  apply  yourselves  particularly  to  me  and 
my  people,  to  persuade  us  to  pray  to  God.  I  am  very 
thankful  to  you  for  your  pains.  I  must  acknowledge  I 
have  all  my  days  used  to  pass  in  an  old  canoe,  and  now  you 
exhort  me  to  change  and  leave  my  old  canoe  and  embark  in 
a  new  canoe,  to  which  I  have  hitherto  been  unwilling,  but 
now  I  yield  up  myself  to  your  advice,  and  enter  into  a  new 
canoe,  and  do  engage  to  pray  to  God  hereafter." 

Several  English  persons,  of  distinction  in  the  colony,  were 
present  when  the  sachem  made  this  declaration  ;  —  among 
whom  were  Mr.  Daniel,  a  gentleman  from  Billerica,  six 
miles  from  the  Falls  ;  and  Lieutenant  Henchman,  of 
Chelmsford,  "besides  brother  Eliot  and  myself,"  says  Mr. 
Gookin,  "with  sundry  others,  English  and  Indians." 

Mr.  Daniel  requested  Mr.  Eliot  to  tell  the  sachem,  from 
him,  that  "while  he  went  in  his  old  canoe,  it  may  have 
been  upon  a  full  and  quiet  stream,  but  the  end  thereof 
would  surely  be  death  ;  but  now  that  he  had  embarked  in 
the  new  canoe,  though  perhaps  he  would  meet  with  storms 
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and  rough  passages,  he  must  take  courage  and  persevere, 
for  the  end  of  his  voyage  would  be  everlasting  rest." 

We  are  told  that  after  this  time,  the  sachem  continued 
an  earnest  and  diligent  hearer,  and  was  constant  in  his 
attendance  on  the  meeting  at  Wamesit,  from  which  his 
house  was  two  miles  distant.  Some  of  his  people  did  for- 
sake him,  on  account  of  his  change  from  the  old  canoe,  but 
he  remained  unshaken. 

The  war  with  the  Maquas  had,  to  some  extent,  interfered 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  settlement  at  Wamesit.  One  or 
two  of  the  Indians  here  had  been  killed,  several  wounded, 
and  others  carried  away  prisoners.  The  people  were  kept 
in  continual  fear,  and  the  growth  of  the  town  prevented. 
Unfortunately  it  lay  nearly  in  the  war-path  of  the  dreaded 
Maquas,  towards  the  Piscataqua  river ;  and  Mr.  Eliot  seems 
to  have  feared  that  the  region  around  was  about  to  become  a 
thoroughfare  for  the  marauders. 

In  other  respects,  it  had  some  advantages  of  situation. 
It  was  but  little  more  than  twenty  miles  from  Boston,  where 
the  Indians  might  have  found  a  ready  market  for  the  fish, 
which  it  was  easy  for  them  to  take  in  great  abundance. 
They  might  have  furnished  a  regular  supply  of  fresh  sal- 
mon, which,  in  the  season,  would  have  brought  a  good  price; 
and  other  sorts,  as  sturgeon  and  bass,  they  could  have  salted 
and  pickled  for  sale.  As  they  had  plenty  of  horses,  com- 
munication with  Boston  was  easy.  But  their  indolence  and 
improvidence  were  not  to  be  overcome. 

About  seventy-five  Christian  Indians  lived  at  Wamesit, 
in  1674.  Numphow  was  the  civil  ruler  under  Mr.  Gookin. 
He  was  of  the  family  of  the  chief  sachem.  His  son.  Samuel, 
was  the  teacher.  Samuel  was  a  young  man,  of  good  abili- 
ties, had  been  educated  at  the  charge  of  the  Society  for 
20* 
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Propagating  the  Gospel,  and  could  speak,  read  and  write, 
both  English  and  Indian  very  well. 

As  Natick  was  the  earliest,  so  it  was  the  principal  town 
of  the  Christian  Indians.  Here  was  one  of  the  two  church- 
es ;  here  their  most  important  courts  were  held.  The  num- 
ber of  families  was  twenty-nine,  which,  reckoning  five  for  a 
family,  gives  us  a  hundred  and  forty-five  persons  in  this 
town,  in  the  year  1674.  There  were  over  fifty  communi- 
cants of  the  church  here,  but  some  of  them  were  probably 
residents  of  other  places,  and  only  held  church-membership 
at  Natick. 

On  one  occasion,  when  Mr.  Eliot  was  preaching  at  Na- 
tick, he  administered  the  ordinance  of  baptism  unto  several 
children,  whose  parents  had  already  made  profession  of  their 
faith,  and  had  been  admitted  to  the  church  ;  and  in  his  ser- 
mon, observed  that  baptism  was  Christ's  mark,  which  He 
had  ordered  to  be  set  upon  his  lambs,  as  a  manifest  token 
of  his  love  to  the  offspring  of  his  people.  There  was  pres- 
ent this  day,  and  listening  with  great  attention  to  Mr.  Eliot's 
discourse,  a  child  of  about  eleven  years  old,  already  remark- 
able for  his  grave  and  serious  deportment,  and,  considering 
his  years,  for  his  devout  attention  to  the  Word.  He  par- 
ticularly remarked  this  expression  of  Mr.  Eliot's,  and  often 
entreated  his  father  and  mother,  that  one  or  both  of  them 
would  endeavor  to  be  received  into  the  church,  so  that  he 
might  be  marked  for  one  of  Christ's  lambs,  before  he  died ; 
for  he  was  of  a  delicate  and  consumptive  constitution,  which 
gave  little  promise  of  a  long  life.  The  parents,  who  were 
very  well  disposed,  especially  the  mother,  and  very  affec- 
tionate towards  their  child,  like  most  of  the  Indians,  were 
deeply  moved  by  his  earnest  and  often-repeated  solicita- 
tions, and  were  led  to  much  serious  consideration ;  the 
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result  was,  that  both  were  joined  to  the  church  not  long 
after,  —  the  mother  first,  and  afterwards  the  father  of  the 
child.  The  boy  himself  was  baptized,  rejoicing  greatly 
that  now  he  was  marked  for  one  of  Christ's  lambs.  u  And 
now,"  said  he  to  his  father  and  mother,  "I  am  willing  to 
die."  And  he  did,  indeed,  die  within  a  short  time;  and 
as  he  had  had  Christ's  name  set  upon  him  in  baptism  and 
by  faith,  so  doubtless  his  Redeemer  has  given  him  the  new 
name  "  which  no  man  knoweth,  saving  he  that  receiveth 
it." 

In  addition  to  his  other  instructions,  Mr.  Eliot  had  set  up 
a  lecture  in  logic  and  theology,  designed  chiefly  for  those 
who  were  to  become  teachers,  which  he  attended  once  a 
fortnight  during  the  summer.  From  this  early  theological 
seminary,  were  sent  forth  teachers  of  good  abilities,  and  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  knowledge. 

Waban,  the  Wind,  now  above  seventy  years  of  age,  was 
still  living  at  Natick,  and  breathed  always  a  spirit  of  encour- 
agement and  life  into  the  other  Indians. 

Mr.  Gookin,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  decorous  and 
reverent  manner  in  which  the  meetings  here  were  con- 
ducted, at  which  he  had  often  been  present,  goes  on  to 
say  : 

"  Their  teachers  are  generally  chosen  from  among  them- 
selves (except  some  few  English  teachers),  of  the  most 
pious  and  able  men  among  them.  If  these  did  not  supply, 
they  would  generally  be  destitute  ;  for  the  learned  English 
young  men  do  not  hitherto  incline  or  endeavor  to  fit  them- 
selves for  that  service,  by  learning  the  Indian  language. 
Possibly  the  reasons  may  be,  first,  the  difficulty  to  attain 
that  speech ;  secondly,  little  encouragement  while  they  pre- 
pare for  it ;  thirdly,  the  difficulty  in  the  practice  of  such  a 
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calling  among  them,  by  reason  of  the  poverty  and  barbarity 
which  cannot  be  grappled  with,  unless  the  person  be  very 
much  mortified,  self-denying,  and  of  a  public  spirit,  seeking 
greatly  God's  glory ;  and  these  are  rare  qualifications  in 
young  men." 

At  the  time  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  the  teachers 
at  Natick  were  Anthony  and  John  Speene,  reputed  grave 
and  pious  men.  The  latter,  especially,  was  a  diligent  reader, 
and  was  one  of  those  who  removed  from  Nonantum  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  church  at  Natick.  Yet,  from  this 
church  he  was  expelled,  and  the  disciple  from  whom  so 
much  was  hoped,  died  a  drunkard. 

At  Punkapoag,  also,  there  was  a  ruler,  constable  and 
schoolmaster,  as  at  Natick  ;  and  the  same  customs  were 
followed  in  keeping  the  Sabbath,  and  in  conducting  public 
worship.  This  town,  within  the  first  ten  years  after  its 
settlement,  lost  by  death  several  honest  and  able  men, 
among  them  one  teacher,  of  remarkable  promise ;  others 
apostatized  and  left  the  place,  and  these  repeated  misfor- 
tunes checked  its  advancement.  Mr.  John  Eliot,  the  eldest 
son  of  our  Indian  apostle,  preached  a  lecture  here,  once  a 
fortnight,  for  several  years,  till  "it  pleased  God  to  put  an 
end  to  his  work  and  life,"  in  1668.  This  young  man  was 
the  first  minister  of  Newton,  then  called  Cambridge  Vil- 
lage, and  a  very  excellent  preacher,  but  died  early.  In 
this  towTn,  which  was  not  quite  so  fertile  as  some  of  the 
others,  the  Indians  were  employed  in  planting  and  in  keep- 
ing cattle  and  swine ;  and  besides  excellent  fishing  in  the 
ponds  and  upon  the  Neponset  river,  they  had  the  advantage 
of  a  large  cedar  swamp,  where  the  diligent  among  them 
earned  many  a  pound  by  cutting  and  preparing  cedar 
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shingles  and  clapboards,  which  sold  well  in  Boston  and  the 
neighboring  English  towns. 

The  second  church  had  been  gathered  at  Hassanamesit, 
in  1671.  Tukapewillin  was  its  pious  and  able  pastor,  and 
Piambouhou  the  ruling  elder.  The  deacon  was  Naoas, 
father  of  the  pastor.  This  aged  Christian,  with  his  wife 
and  family,  were  persons  of  remarkable  piety;  "the  prin- 
cipal studs  of  the  town,"  they  are  called  by  the  old  histo- 
rian. James,  the  printer,  was  one  of  his  sons  ;  another  was 
a  ruler  in  the  town. 

The  Indians  of  this  settlement  lived  by  husbandry,  and 
by  keeping  cattle  and  swine,  with  which  they  were  better 
supplied  than  any  other  Indian  town  of  the  same  size ;  and 
they  were  said  to  do  as  well,  or  better,  than  any  other 
natives,  although  still  far  short  of  the  English  in  diligence 
and  in  prudence.  Their  land  was  rich  and  well  watered, 
and  they  had  several  good  orchards.  Here  was  a  meeting- 
house built  in  the  English  fashion,  and  two  or  three  other 
houses,  in  the  same  mode;  but  these  the  Indians  " fancied 
not  greatly  to  live  in." 

Okommakamesit  was  considered  a  very  good  plantation. 
The  land  was  fertile,  and,  being  tolerably  well  tilled,  yielded 
plenty  of  corn.  There  were  also  woodlands,  and  extensive 
meadows  ;  and  several  good  orchards  planted  by  the  Indi- 
ans. Its  close  neighborhood  to  the  English  town  of  Marl- 
borough was  not  an  advantage  to  this  settlement.  Mr. 
Gookin,  quoting  the  text,  "  Under  his  shadow  ye  shall 
rejoice,"  remarks,  "But  the  Indians  do  not  much  rejoice 
under  the  Englishman's  shadow ;  who  do  so  overtop  them 
in  their  number  of  people,  stock  of  cattle,  &c,  that  the 
Indians  do  not  greatly  flourish,  or  delight  in  their  station 
at  present." 
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This  town  met  with  a  great  blow  in  the  death  of  the  ruler, 
Oonamog,  a  pious  and  discreet  man,  who  had  been  consid- 
ered the  very  soul  of  the  place.  His  wife  was  Sarah,  a 
woman  of  good  report ;  her  Indian  name,  Kehonowsquaw. 

Mr.  How,  the  English  minister  of  Marlborough,  so  com- 
pletely gained  the  good- will  of  his  Indian  neighbors,  that 
they  were  accustomed  to  refer  to  his  decision  any  difficulty 
wThich  arose  among  them.  On  one  occasion,  two,  whose 
corn-fields  lay  contiguous,  disputed  for  the  possession  of  a 
pumpkin  growing  on  a  vine  which  had  transgressed  its 
proper  limits,  so  that,  though  the  vine  was  planted  in  one 
field,  the  pumpkin  lay  in  the  other.  The  dispute  grew 
very  warm,  and  was  at  last  brought  to  Mr.  How,  who,  after 
patiently  hearing  both  sides,  divided  the  pumpkin  into  two 
equal  parts,  and  gave  one  half  to  each  claimant.  Both 
parties  were  perfectly  satisfied,  and  extolled  the  equity  of 
the  Englishman's  decision. 

The  sixth  praying  town  was  Nashobah ;  a  fertile  and 
prosperous  settlement,  with  woods  and  meadows,  good  fish- 
ing ponds,  and  large  apple  orchards.  The  cider  which  they 
made  was  often  a  great  temptation  to  the  poor  Indians,  who 
had  not  always  the  wisdom  to  use  it  in  moderation,  although 
there  were  strict  laws  against  drunkenness,  and  some  of  the 
rulers  were  very  careful  and  zealous  in  enforcing  them. 
John  Tahattawan,  son  of  the  sachem  at  Musketaquid,  re- 
moved to  this  town,  and  was  ruler  here  until  his  death. 
Pennahannit  was  ruler,  called  also  Captain  Josiah  ;  he  was 
' '  marshal  general J '  over  all  the  praying  towns,  and  at- 
tended the  courts  at  Natick,  but  lived  in  Nashobah.  The 
teacher,  John  Thomas,  had  married  a  daughter  of  old  Tahat- 
tawan, and  was  thus  Waban's  brother-in-law.    His  father 
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had  been  murdered  by  the  Maquas,  during  the  war,  while 
fishing  for  eels  at  his  weir. 

The  descriptions  of  this  Indian  town  mention  a  pond  lying 
near,  in  which  was  sometimes  heard  a  strange  rumbling 
noise,  which  no  one  could  explain.  These  sounds  are  still 
heard  at  intervals,  seeming  to  proceed  from  a  hill  about 
half  a  mile  distant  from  the  pond.  The  people  of  the 
neighborhood  now  speak  of  it  as  "  the  shooting  of  Nashoba 
Hill." 

This  settlement  was  quite  deserted  during  the  war  with 
the  Maquas ;  but  was  repeopled  and  prosperous,  in  the  year 
1674. 

The  Indians  in  Magunkook  were  about  fifty-five  souls, 
eight  of  whom  were  members  of  the  church  at  Natick.  A 
great  fertile  hill  was  their  planting  ground ;  they  had  plenty 
of  corn,  and  kept  some  cattle,  horses  and  swine,  for  which 
the  situation  was  well  adapted.  The  civil  order  and  man- 
ner of  worship  were  like  those  formerly  described.  The 
ruler  was  Pomhaman,  a  sober,  active,  and  pious  man ;  — 
the  teacher,  Job,  a  man  well  accepted  for  piety  and 
abilities. 

We  have  now  gone  over  the  seven  old  towns  of  praying 
Indians.  Seven  more  were  afterwards  constituted  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  these  were  called,  for 
distinction,  the  New  Praying  towns  in  the  Nipmuck  coun- 
try. Some  of  these  settlements  had  begun  to  incline  towards 
the  Gospel  about  three  j^ears  before  Mr.  Eliot  and  Mr. 
Gookin  took  a  certain  journey  in  which  we  mean  to  follow 
them. 

Over  Worcester  county,  and  a  few  miles  southward  into 
Connecticut,  extended  what  our  historical  writers  term  the 
Nipmuck  country.     From  the  variety  of  its  fishing  and 
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hunting  grounds,  and  from  the  adaptation  of  much  of  the 
soil  to  Indian  methods  of  culture,  it  probably  contained  a 
comparatively  large  population.  Owing  to  some  unrecorded 
misfortune,  the  Nipmucks  were,  at  the  period  of  our  story, 
a  broken  people,  paying  allegiance  more  or  less  complete  to 
the  neighboring  chiefs.  From  scattered  fragments  of  his- 
tory, we  form  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  their  dominion  in 
the  days  of  their  independence.  The  Blackstone  was  called 
the  Nipmuck  river.  Nashua,  now  Lancaster,  was  in  the 
Nipmuck  country,  as  was  also  at  the  other  extremity  Wood- 
stock, in  Connecticut,  distant  in  a  straight  line  not  less  than 
fifty  miles. 

From  the  first,  these  Indians  lived  on  most  pacific  terms 
with  the  English  settlers,  who  found  them  serviceable  to  them 
in  their  planting,  their  hunting,  and  their  trade.  The  feroc- 
ity of  the  savage  never  showed  itself  in  the  simple  Nipmuck 
character. 

It  was  just  the  middle  of  September,  in  the  year  1674, 
when  Mr.  Eliot  and  Mr.  Gookin  set  out  on  their  journey  to 
the  Nipmuck  settlements.  Their  purpose  was  to  establish 
civil  government,  as  in  the  other  praying  towns,  to  settle 
teachers,  and  to  confirm  the  Indians  in  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. Five  or  six  godly  persons  accompanied  them,  who 
were  to  be  presented  to  the  people  for  ministers. 

The  first  day  they  crossed  the  Nipmuck  river,  and  ar- 
rived at  Manchage  (Oxford),  ten  miles  from  Hassanamesit, 
and  about  fifty  from  Boston.  No  land  was  yet  granted  to 
this  nor  to  any  of  the  new  praying  towns,  but  the  General 
Court  intended  to  do  for  them  as  had  been  done  for  the 
other  settlements  of  Christian  Indians.  Not  finding  the 
chief  persons  here,  the  travellers  proceeded  five  miles  fur- 
ther to  Dudley,  which  then  bore  a  harsh  Indian  name 
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derived  from  a  pond  in  the  vicinity.  The  people  here  were 
better  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion  than  those  of  any 
other  of  the  new  towns,  having  for  their  teacher  Joseph,  a 
very  pious  member  of  the  church  at  Hassanamesit.  He 
spoke  English  well,  and  was  well  read  in  the  Scriptures. 
It  was  he  who  had  begun  this  settlement,  and  gathered  the 
people  about  him,  two  years  before.  At  this  place  also 
lived  an  Indian  called  Black  James,  who  had  been  appointed 
constable  of  all  the  new  praying  towns,  and  had  shown  him- 
self so  faithful,  zealous,  and  courageous  in  suppressing  sin, 
that  Mr.  Gookin  confirmed  him  in  his  office  for  another  year. 
Mr.  Eliot  preached  a  sermon,  and  they  all  prayed  and  sang 
psalms  together.  The  Englishmen  spent  great  part  of  the 
night  in  discourse,  explaining  to  the  Indians  many  matters 
of  religion  and  polity,  and  next  morning  Joseph  and  Black 
James  attended  them  to  Maanexit,  seven  miles  further  on. 
This  town  was  near  the  Mohegan  riv.er,  now  the  Quinebaug, 
the  principal  branch  of  the  Thames.  There  were  here  about 
a  hundred  people.  Mr.  Eliot  preached  a  sermon,  taking  for 
a  text  this  verse  of  the  twenty-fourth  Psalm  :  "Lift  up  your 
heads,  O  ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors, 
and  the  King  of  glory  shall  come  in"  I  dare  say  the  ex- 
cellent Mr.  Eliot  preached  a  good  sermon,  and  what  a  noble 
Psalm  to  recite  in  that  great  forest  temple  !  u  The  earth 
is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof  ;  the  world  and  they 
that  dwell  therein.  For  he  hath  founded  it  upon  the  seas 
and  established  it  upon  the  floods.  Who  shall  ascend 
into  the  hill  of  the  Lord,  and  who  shall  stand  in  his  holy 
place  ?  " 

Six  miles  to  the  south  was  Quantisset,  where,  for  want 
of  time,  the  two  friends  did  not  go,  but  proceeded  at  once 
to  Wabquisset.    The  three  places  last  mentioned  are  all  in 
21 
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Woodstock,  a  town  of  Connecticut,  but  at  that  time  consid- 
ered a  part  of  the  Massachusetts  territory.  Maanexit  was 
in  its  north-east  corner,  Quantisset  in  the  south-east  part, 
and  Wabquisset  was  at  the  south-west  corner.  At  this  last 
were  a  hundred  and  fifty  people,  who  had  just  finished  har- 
vesting a  great  crop  of  Indian  corn,  forty  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  travellers  arrived  late  in  the  evening  of  the  second 
day,  being  now  seventy-two  miles  from  Boston.  The  sag- 
amore was  not  at  home,  but  they  took  up  their  quarters  in 
his  spacious  wigwTam,  and  his  squaw  received  them  cour- 
teously, and  provided  liberally,  according  to  their  manner, 
for  the  Indians  who  accompanied  Mr.  Eliot.  The  chief  was 
well  inclined  to  religion,  and  held  the  meeting  on  Sabbath 
days  at  his  house,  which  was  sixty  feet  in  length  and  twenty 
in  width.  The  teacher  here  was  Sampson,  brother  to  the 
Joseph  mentioned  in  the  visit  to  Dudley.  They  were  the 
sons  of  a  former  ruler  at  Hassanamesit,  described  as  ua 
courageous  and  stout  man,  in  his  time,  for  God  and  reli- 
gion ;  one  that  stood  in  the  gap  against  the  pride  and  inso- 
lency  of  wicked  men,  although  sagamores."  Eoth  these 
brothers  wTere  hopeful,  pious,  and  active  men.  Sampson, 
in  his  youth,  had  been  inclined  to  evil  courses.  A  few 
years  before  the  time  of  this  visit,  Mr.  Gookin  had  been 
forced  to  punish  him  with  some  severity,  for  various  mis- 
demeanors, and  now  found  him  very  thankful  for  that  dis- 
cipline. Many  of  the  principal  people  came  to  the  wigwam 
where  Mr.  Eliot  and  Mr.  Gookin  lodged,  and  much  of  the 
night  was  spent  in  prayer,  in  singing  psalms,  and  in  reli- 
gious discourse. 

One  person  present,  after  sitting  a  long  time  silent,  made 
a  speech,  declaring  himself  the  agent  of  Uncas,  sachem  of 
the  Mohegans,  who  claimed  to  himself  dominion  over  this 
people  of  Wabquisset;  and,  continued  he,  "Uncas  is  not 
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well  pleased,  that  the  English  should  pass  over  Mohegan 
river,  to  call  his  Indians  to  pray  to  God." 

Mr.  Eliot  made  reply,  that  it  was  his  work  to  call  upon 
all  men  everywhere,  especially  the  Indians,  to  repent  and 
embrace  the  gospel ;  but  that  he  did  not  meddle  with  civil 
right  or  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Gookin  next  addressed  the  stranger,  desiring  him  to 
repeat  to  Uncas  his  declaration  that  Wabquisset  was  within 
the  jurisdiction,  and  belonged  to  the  government  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  that  the  authorities  of  that  colony  held  it  their 
concern  to  promote  the  good  of  all  the  people  within  their 
limits,  especially  of  such  as  embraced  Christianity.  Yet 
they  had  no  intention  of  interfering  with  the  just  and  an- 
cient right  of  the  sachems  over  the  Indians,  in  respect  of 
paying  tribute  or  any  other  dues,  and  had  themselves  drawn 
from  these  people  no  taxes  of  any  kind.  The  main  design 
of  the  English  was  to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus,  and  to  suppress  the  sins  of  drunkenness, 
idolatry,  witchcraft,  murder,  and  the  like. 

Next  morning,  Mr.  Eliot  preached  a  sermon  in  the  Indian 
language,  after  the  singing  of  a  part  of  the  one  hundred  and 
nineteenth  Psalm.  When  the  service  was  over,  Mr.  Gookin 
proceeded  to  hold  a  court.  He  confirmed  the  authority  of 
the  teacher  and  constable,  charging  them  to  be  faithful  and 
diligent,  and  enjoining  upon  the  people  obedience  to  the 
gospel,  and  to  those  who  were  set  over  them. 

He  then  gave  the  constable  a  warrant,  empowering  him 
to  suppress  drunkenness,  Sabbath-breaking,  and  especially 
powawing  and  idolatry  ;  he  was  in  the  first  instance  to  warn 
any  delinquent,  and  then  to  apprehend  and  bring  him  to  the 
proper  authority  to  answer  for  his  misdeeds;  those  guilty  of 
smaller  faults  were  to  appear  before  Wattasacompanum 
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(Captain  Tom),  the  ruler  of  the  Nipmuck  country;  all 
cases  of  idolatry  and  powawing  must  be  brought  before  the 
superintendent,  Mr.  Gookin,  himself. 

And  so  at  eleven  o'clock  they  took  leave  of  the  people 
here,  and  returned  to  Maanexit,  and  then  to  Dudley,  where 
they  spent  the  night.  The  next  day's  journey  was  only  as 
far  as  Pakachoog,  a  hill  in  the  south  of  what  is  now  Wor- 
cester. Here,  again,  they  were  welcomed  and  kindly  enter- 
tained, and  as  soon  as  the  people  could  be  assembled,  Mr. 
Eliot  preached  to  them,  and  Mr.  Gookin  held  a  court  as  on 
the  day  before,  with  very  nearly  the  same  forms.  Captain 
Tom  was  in  attendance,  and  assisted  Mr.  Gookin.  He  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  the  ruler  of  the  Nipmucks,  and 
was  of  the  blood  of  their  chief  sachem.  Rulers  and  teachers 
were  confirmed,  and  the  constable  chosen  by  the  people 
approved, — "  a  grave  and  sober  Indian,  called  Matoonas." 
It  was  agreed  that  Jethro  should  be  sent  as  teacher  to  the 
Nashaways  at  Weshakim  and  Lancaster,  Sholan's  people, 
now  much  diminished  in  number  by  the  Maqua  war  and 
other  calamities.  An  Indian  belonging  to  that  people  came 
at  night  and  requested  leave  to  speak  to  Mr.  Gookin,  from 
whom  he  desired  help  to  suppress  drunkenness,  and  the  dis- 
orders arising  from  it,  among  the  Nashaways.  Mr.  Gookin 
offered  to  make  him  a  constable,  with  power  to  apprehend 
drunkards,  and  take  away  their  strong  drink  ;  and  it  was 
agreed  he  should  first  consult  his  friends,  and,  if  they  were 
willing  to  choose  him  to  that  office,  he  would  return  to  the 
English  magistrate  to  receive  the  black  staff,  and  the  author- 
ity of  a  constable. 

Next  day  the  travellers  returned  through  Marlborough 
home  to  Boston. 

One  town,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nipmuck  river,  was 
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not  at  this  time  visited ;  its  teachers  were  from  the  church 
at  Hassanamesit,  which  was  only  ten  miles  distant. 

Fourteen  towns  of  praying  Indians  in  Massachusetts. 
This  is  a  summary  of  the  whole  number  of  Christian  Indians 
in  1674 : 


In  Massachusetts,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Eliot,  1100 

In  Plymouth  Colony,  700 

On  Nantucket,  800 

On  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Chappequiddic,  under  the  care  of  the 
Mayhews,  1500 

Total,   3600 


Mr.  Eliot  states  in  one  of  his  letters  that  six  churches 
had  been  gathered  among  them, —  one  at  Natick,  one  at  Has- 
sanamesit, one  at  Marshpee,  two  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  and 
one  at  Nantucket.  These  had  been  formed  in  the  same 
way  as  among  the  English,  and  were  all  furnished  with  re- 
ligious officers,  except  the  church  at  Natick,  where,  Mr. 
Eliot  writes,  "  in  modesty  they  stand  off,  because  so  long  as 
I  live,  they  say,  there  is  no  need."  Dr.  Francis  observes, 
in  his  life  of  Mr.  Eliot,  "  There  is  something  touching  in 
their  affectionate  reverence  for  the  apostle,  which  would 
allow  them  to  receive  no  other  teacher,  while  his  hallowed 
voice  could  be  heard." 

In  this  year,  1674,  the  communities  of  Christian  Indians 
had  reached  the  highest  state  of  prosperity  to  which  they 
ever  attained. 

"  Father,  thy  hand 
Hath  reared  these  venerable  columns  :  Thou 
Didst  weave  this  verdant  roof.    Thou  didst  look  down 
Upon  the  naked  earth,  and,  forthwith,  rose 
All  these  fair  ranks  of  trees.    They  in  thy  sun 
Budded,  and  shook  their  green  leaves  in  thy  breeze, 
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And  shot  towards  heaven.    The  century-living  crow, 
Whose  birth  was  in  their  tops,  grew  old  and  died 
Among  their  branches  ;  till,  at  last,  they  stood, 
As  now  they  stand,  massy,  and  tall,  and  dark, — 
Fit  shrine  for  humble  worshipper  to  hold 
Communion  with  his  Maker. 

"Here  Thou  fillest 
The  solitude.    Thou  art  in  the  soft  winds 
That  run  along  the  summits  of  these  trees 
In  music.    Thou  art  in  the  cooler  breath, 
That,  from  the  inmost  darkness  of  the  place, 
Comes,  scarcely  felt  ;  the  barky  trunks,  the  ground, 
The  fresh,  moist  ground,  are  all  instinct  with  Thee. 

Here  is  continual  worship  :  nature,  here, 
In  the  tranquillity  that  Thou  dost  love, 
Enjoys  Thy  presence.    Noiselessly  around, 
From  perch  to  perch,  the  solitary  bird 
Passes  ;  and  yon  clear  spring,  that,  midst  its  herbs, 
Wells  softly  forth,  and  visits  the  strong  roots 
Of  half  the  mighty  forest,  tells  no  tale 
Of  all  the  good  it  does.    Thou  hast  not  left 
Thyself  without  a  witness,  in  these  shades, 
Of  Thy  perfections.    Grandeur,  strength,  and  grace, 
Are  here  to  speak  of  Thee.    This  mighty  oak, — 
By  whose  immovable  stem  I  stand,  and  seem 
Almost  annihilated, —  not  a  prince, 
In  all  the  proud  old  world  beyond  the  deep, 
E'er  wore  his  crown  as  loftily  as  he 
Wears  the  green  coronal  of  leaves,  with  which 
Thy  hand  has  graced  him.    Nestled  at  his  root 
Is  beauty,  such  as  blooms  not  in  the  glare 
Of  the  broad  sun.    That  delicate  forest  flower, 
With  scented  breath,  and  look  so  like  a  smile, 
Seems,  as  it  issues  from  the  shapeless  mould, 
An  emanation  of  the  indwelling  Lite, 
A  visible  token  of  the  upholding  Love, 
That  are  the  soul  of  this  wide  universe. " 
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!  sonal  followers,  chiefly  lived,  was  known  among  the  Narra- 
|  gansets  by  the  name  of  Pokanoket,  which  signified  in  their 
I  language  "  the  wood  or  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  water." 
I  It  was  the  region  now  constituting  Bristol,  Barrington,  and 
I  Warren,  in  Rhode  Island,  with  Swansey  and  Seekonk  in 
!  Massachusetts,  and  was  separated  by  bay  and  river  from  the 
j  Narraganset  country. 

!      This  sachem,  like  others,  had  places  of  temporary  resi- 
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dence,  hunting-houses  and  fishing-houses,  at  Haynham,  and 
Middleborough,  and  elsewhere  between  the  two  great  bays; 
but  his  head-quarters  were  at  So  warns  (Warren),  the  capi- 
tal, if  we  may  so  term  it,  of  the  Wampanoag  nation. 

Now,  however,  since  1662,  or  thereabouts,  Massasoit  is 
dead.  The  mild  old  sachem  is  gone,  indeed,  to  "  the  land 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water,"  and  his  second  son,  Pome- 
tacom,  better  known  by  his  English  name,  Philip,  is  chief 
sachem. 

The  character  and  history  of  this  able  and  unhappy 
prince  form  the  most  exciting  chapter  of  our  early  annals. 
But,  tempting  as  the  subject  is,  we  shall  not  dwell  upon  it, 
except  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
Christian  Indians. 

Whether  in  his  father's  lifetime  young  Philip  had,  in  the 
silence  of  his  own  heart,  cherished  any  resentful  feeling 
towards  the  English,  or  revolved  any  plans  of  future  hostil- 
ity, cannot  be  known.  It  is  not  improbable,  for  his  was  a 
character  of  intense  pride,  and  of  great  sensibility,  and  he 
must  have  met  with  much  to  wound  both,  in  his  own  altered 
position  and  prospects,  and  those  of  his  nation.  And  when 
the  sceptre  had  descended  to  him  by  the  death  of  his  father 
and  elder  brother,  King  Philip,  on  his  beautiful  Mount 
Hope,  must  have  had  many  an  hour  of  sad  and  bitter 
thought. 

6*  He  saw  the  cloud  ordained  to  grow, 
And  burst  upon  his  hills  in  woe  ; 
He  saw  his  people  withering  by 
Beneath  the  invader's  evil  eye." 

These  white  men  had  come  to  his  country,  forty  years 
before,  poor,  suppliant,  and  meek.  It  was  his  father's  gen- 
erous kindness  that  had  made  them  strong.    And  still;  as 
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they  grew  in  wealth  and  power,  the  territory  and  the  imr 
nportance  of  his  people  had  diminished.  The  hunting 
b  grounds  had  been  encroached  on,  and  one  of  the  chief  means 
Bof  Indian  subsistence  was  fast  disappearing.  It  had  already 
■become  difficult  to  secure  the  game  by  the  old  methods  of 
■capture,  and  even  with  the  better  weapons  for  which  the 
■tribes  had  begun  to  relinquish  their  own.  And  Philip  had 
■other  provocations.  His  brother  Wamsitta,  named  Alexan- 
Ider  by  the  English,  an  independent  ruler,  and  a  son  of  the 
[generous  Massasoit,  had  been  treated  by  the  Plymouth  col- 
lony  with  great  indignity,  which  so  wrought  on  his  passion- 
ate nature  as  to  exasperate  him  to  madness  and  death. 

Long  brooding  over  these  things,  Philip  finally  matured 
a  plan, —  one  of  the  grandest,  certainly,  that  ever  entered 
the  mind  of  a  savage, — -  of  forming  a  general  union  of  the 
native  tribes,  from  Long  Island  Sound  to  the  Penobscot, 
and  exterminating  every  English  settlement  within  those 
limits. 

The  very  conception  of  this  scheme  shows  the  lofty  genius 
of  Philip.  What  other  Indian  ever  dreamed  of  laying  aside 
the  hereditary  rivalries,  and  jealousies,  and  revenges,  for 
the  sake  of  one  common  object  of  patriotism  ? 

From  time  immemorial  a  feud  had  existed  between  the 
Wampanoags  and  the  Narragansets.  Philip's  first  step  was 
to  seek  alliance  with  these  ancient  foes  of  his  house ;  and 
the  Narragansets  consented  to  his  proposal,  for  they  had 
not  forgotten  the  fate  of  their  Miantonomo,  at  English 
hands. 

In  the  preparations  for  the  execution  of  his  grand  design, 
the  chief  gave  no  less  proof  of  his  consummate  ability. 
Living  as  he  did  in  the  midst  of  the  English,  and  the  object 
of  their  suspicious  scrutiny,  he  yet  succeeded  not  only  in 
22 
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drilling  his  own  people  in  martial  exercises,  but  in  making 
undetected  visits,  and  securing  partisans  all  through  the 
country. 

In  1671,  it  began  to  be  whispered  that  the  Wampanoags 
were  grinding  their  hatchets,  and  mending  their  guns  :  and 
the  Plymouth  government,  alarmed  at  these  rumors,  took 
measures  for  the  immediate  disarming  of  all  the  neighboring 
Indians.  This  step  caused  great  indignation  in  the  mindfl 
of  Philip  and  his  warriors.  What  right  of  control  had  Plym- 
outh over  them?  The  weapons  now  demanded  they  had 
purchased  from  English  traders  ;  in  some  cases  they  had 
given  in  exchange  for  them  large  portions  of  their  domain. 
And  now  that  bows  and  arrows  had  fallen  into  disuse,  the 
gun  had  become  essential  to  their  very  existence. 

Philip  evaded  a  general  compliance  with  the  requisition, 
and  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  lulling,  for  the  time,  the 
suspicions  of  the  whites.  For  four  years  more  he  continued 
his  preparations,  collecting  guns,  powder,  and  bullets,  mak- 
ing secret  journeys  among  his  new  allies,  and  dreaming  of 
the  time  when  the  intruders  should  be  driven  back  into  the 
sea,  out  of  which  they  came,  and  his  lands  should  be  again 
his  own.  Perhaps  visions  of  a  wider  sovereignty  than  Mas- 
sasoit's  flitted  before  his  mind. 

It  was  at  this  time  he  returned  that  haughty  answer  to 
the  Massachusetts  colony,  who  had  sent  to  propose  a  treaty  : 
"  Your  governor  is  but  a  subject  of  King  Charles,  of 
England.  I  shall  not  treat  with  a  subject,  I  shall  treat  of 
peace  only  with  the  king,  my  brother." 

The  outbreak  was  at  last  hastened  by  the  fate  of  a  Chris- 
tian Indian.  John  Sassamon,  called  by  the  historian  "a 
cunning  and  plausible  Indian,"  was  the  son  of  Christian 
parents,  living  at  Dorchester.    He  was  educated  among  the 
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English,  and  succeeded  Monequassun,  as  schoolmaster  at 
Natick,  where,  however,  he  did  not  long  remain.  Leaving 
that  settlement,  he  went  to  reside  with  Philip's  brother, 
Alexander,  after  whose  death  he  was  employed  by  Philip  as 
a  kind  of  secretary  or  interpreter.  Growing  restless  again, 
or  perhaps  wearying  of  the  savage  life,  he  forsook  the 
sachem,  and  returned  to  the  English ;  a  defection  which 
greatly  enraged  Philip,  who  had  confided  to  him  many  of 
his  secrets. 

About  the  year  1672,  Sassamon  was  sent  to  preach  to 
the  Namaskets,  and  other  Middleborough  Indians,  who  were 
at  that  time  very  numerous.  Here  he  learned  much  of 
what  was  going  forward  among  his  countrymen,  and  used  to 
report  it  to  the  English.  His  information  was  not  much 
regarded  at  Plymouth,  but,  coming  to  Philip's  knowledge,  it 
cost  the  informer  his  life. 

Early  in  the  year  1675,  Sassamon  was  missing.  Search 
was  made,  and  his  body  was  at  length  found  under  the  ice 
in  a  pond  in  Middleborough.  Three  Pokanoket  Indians 
were  tried  and  executed  at  Plymouth  as  his  murderers, — 
another  occasion  of  anger  to  the  sachem,  who  held  Sassamon 
as  a  base  spy  and  traitor,  while  among  the  English  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  martyr. 

Other  Christian  Indians  gave  intimation  to  the  English 
that  a  rising  was  at  hand.  In  April,  Waban  went  to  one 
of  the  magistrates,  and  told  him  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
Sachem  Philip  and  some  of  his  confederates  intended  mis- 
chief shortly.  A  few  weeks  later  he  renewed  his  warning, 
saying  that  "  when  the  woods  were  grown  thick  with  green 
trees,  war  would  surely  begin." 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1675,  hostilities  commenced.  The 
Indians  made  an  attack  on  the  town  of  Swansey,  and  eight 
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or  nine  English  were  killed.  There  was  a  superstition 
among  the  Indians  that  whichever  party  fired  the  first  gun 
would  be  conquered  in  the  end ;  and  they  had.  a  few  days 
before  this,  purposely  provoked  an  Englishman  to  fire  upon 
them,  and  one  of  their  number  had  been  wounded.  But, 

"  Who  spills  the  foremost  foeman's  life, 
That  party  conquers  in  the  strife," 

would  have  been  the  true  augury. 

Philip  was  not  present  at  the  attack  upon  Swansey,  and 
when  it  was  reported  to  him,  it  is  said  that  he  wept.  The 
crisis  was  come ;  the  struggle  had  at  length  begun  which 
was  to  decide  his  own  fate  and  that  of  his  people ;  nor  from 
that  hour  was  he  ever  seen  to  smile. 

Upon  the  first  news  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the 
Praying  Indians  constructed  forts  for  their  security,  and  put 
themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence.  It  was  suggested  that 
a  proportion  of  English  should  be  placed  in  each  of  these 
forts,  that  they  might  together  range  the  woods  from  town 
to  town ;  thus  forming,  as  it  were,  a  living  wall  to  guard  the 
frontier.  This  measure  would  have  brought  about  a  better 
understanding  between  the  English  and  the  friendly  Indi- 
ans, and  the  neglect  of  it  became  the  occasion  of  many 
calamities  to  both. 

The  Praying  Indians  were  very  desirous  to  show  their 
fidelity  and  affection,  and  to  obey  the  authority  of  the  Eng- 
lish. They  knew  that  they  must  naturally  be  the  objects 
of  Philip's  aversion,  and  that  from  him  they  had  to  expect 
only  annoyance  and  injury.  To  their  English  protectors 
they  looked  for  kindness  and  confidence ;  but  it  was  their 
hard  fxte  to  meet  with  distrust  from  both  sides,  and  they 
must  have  deeply  felt  the  injustice  of  those  whose  religion 
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they  had  adopted,  and  to  whom  they  had  given  their  alle- 
giance. 

In  the  first  expeditions  of  the  English  against  King 
Philip,  the  only  friendly  Indians  employed  were  three,  who 
acted  as  guides.  The  colonists  made  light  of  the  enemy, 
saying,  "  One  Englishman  could  chastise  ten  Indians." 
This  contempt  for  their  race,  both  as  enemies  and  as  allies, 
shown  in  so  many  ways  by  those  whom  they  venerated, 
wounded  the  self-love  of  the  Indians,  and  had  a  very 
dispiriting  effect. 

The  English,  however,  soon  found  that  it  was  not  an  easy 
thing  to  contend  against  an  unseen  foe.  Any  harmless- 
looking  thicket  along  their  march  might  be  the  lurking- 
place  of  unerring  marksmen,  whose  aim  already  covered  the 
advancing  files.  From  some  still,  lovely  spot, —  so  lovely 
and  so  still  that  Captain  Mosely  and  his  company,  in  un- 
conscious admiration,  move  more  leisurely  along, —  comes 
of  a  sudden,  a  shower  of  deadly  bullets.  The  soldiers  dis- 
charge their  pieces  into  the  woods,  and  listen  as  they  load 
again ;  but,  on  right  and  left,  the  silence  remains  unbroken. 
Not  a  single  foot-fall,  not  even  the  rustle  of  a  bough,  betrays 
the  presence  of  an  enemy.  Or,  sometimes,  by  slow,  imper- 
ceptible degrees,  the  shrubs  themselves  draw  nearer  to  the 
outposts  of  the  English  camp,  and  the  sentinel  is  shot,  before 
he  has  made  out  in  the  dim  light  why  that  juniper-bush  on 
the  hill-side  looks  larger  than  it  did  half  an  hour  ago.  For 
it  was  a  favorite  stratagem  of  Philip's  men,  to  apparel  them- 
selves from  the  waist  upwards  with  green  boughs,  and  so 
steal  close  upon  an  unsuspecting  enemy. 

Before  the  war  had  been  carried  on  a  fortnight  it  was 
found  best  to  accept  the  assistance  of  the  friendly  Indians, 
who  possessed  some  of  the  qualifications  most  useful  in  such 
22* 
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a  contest.  In  the  strength  and  quickness  of  their  sight,  for 
instance,  they  greatly  excelled  the  whites.  Standing  on  the 
sea-shore,  the  Indian  could  see  a  sail  an  hour  or  two  sooner 
than  the  Englishman  by  his  side.  In  the  forest,  where 
European  eyes  detect  no  trace  of  human  passage,  the  red 
man,  quickly  glancing  round,  perceives  some  bent  or  broken 
twig,  some  newly-fractured  rotten  stick,  and  his  suspicions 
are  instantly  aroused, —  and  now,  a  little  tuft  of  moss  tells 
him  a  foot  has  lately  pressed  it,  and  without  hesitation  he 
strikes  the  trail  and  follows. 

His  silence  and  wariness,  too,  gave  nowr  and  then  a  useful 
lesson  to  the  English.  A  Mohegan,  marching  with  the 
Connecticut  soldiers,  noticed  that  one  of  his  new  comrades 
wore  creaking  shoes,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  take  his 
moccasins  instead,  w7hile  he  slun£  the  Englishman's  shoes  at 
his  back,  and  went  barefoot. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  then,  Mr.  Gookin  was  sent  to  the 
praying  towns,  with  a  requisition  for  one-third  part  of  their 
able  men  to  join  the  army  at  Mount  Hope.  The  Indian  com- 
pany was  quickly  raised,  and  consisted  of  fifty-two  men,  who 
were  conducted  to  Mount  Hope  by  Captain  Isaac  Johnson. 
The  officers  under  whom  they  served,  among  others  Savage, 
the  major-general  of  the  expedition,  testified  to  their  cour- 
age and  conduct ;  yet  many  of  the  army,  officers,  and  men, 
were  deeply  prejudiced  against  them,  and  tried  all  in  their 
power  to  bring  them  into  discredit. 

Job  Nesutan,  Mr.  Eliot's  old  teacher  and  interpreter, 
was  one  of  the  fifty-two,  and  was  killed  during  this  cam- 
paign. Thomas  Quanapohit,  also  called  Rumney-Marsh, 
from  the  name  of  his  residence  near  Chelsea,  lost  his  right 
hand  by  a  singular  accident.  He  wTas  one  of  the  troopers, 
and  carried  a  gun  of  remarkable  length.    The  weather 
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being  excessively  hot,  and  the  flies  very  troublesome,  his 
horse  became  uneasy,  and  struck  the  lock  of  the  gun,  which 
went  off,  horribly  mangling  the  hand  that  held  it.  The 
wound  was  a  long  time  in  getting  well,  but  Quanapohit  yet 
rendered  good  service  in  this  war,  though  he  was  now  an 
old  man  of  eighty-six. 

While  this  company  was  absent,  the  settlement  at  Marl- 
borough was  increased  to  the  number  of  forty  men,  besides 
women  and  children.  From  Hassanamesit,  Magunkook, 
and  other  praying  towns,  the  Indians  came  in,  and  built  a 
fort  in  Marlborough,  upon  their  own  land,  hoping  not  only 
for  security  to  themselves,  but  to  give  help  to  the  English. 
Some  of  them,  going  out  one  day  to  scout,  found  traces  of 
strangers,  and  immediately  came  to  report  the  discovery  to 
a  lieutenant  of  militia,  commanding  in  the  town.  Then, 
with  some  English  companions,  they  pursued  the  track,  and 
took  seven  Indians.  These  were  sent  down  to  Cambridge, 
and  on  examination  were  found  to  be  Narragansets  and 
Long  Islanders,  who  had  been  at  work  on  the  Merrimack, 
and,  when  they  heard  of  the  war,  had  come  off  privately, 
marching  by  stealth  through  the  woods.  They  were  kept 
in  prison  a  few  days,  and  then  released. 

About  the  26th  of  July,  of  this  year,  Oneko,  the  eldest 
son  of  Uncas,  with  two  of  his  brothers  and  fifty  Mohegan 
warriors,  all  armed  with  guns,  lodged  at  Natick,  on  their 
way  to  Boston.  When  they  arrived  in  Boston,  they  pre- 
sented to  the  governor  and  council  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fitch, 
minister  of  Norwich,  and  declared  their  desire  to  assist  the 
English  against  Philip.  Three  Naticks  were  furnished 
them  as  guides,  and  in  a  few  days  they  marched  for 
Seekonk. 

The  night  of  their  arrival,  Philip,  with  about  five  hundred 
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men,  passed  by,  within  two  or  three  miles  of  their  quarters.  I 
Oneko  followed,  immediately  on  discovering  him,  and  a  fight 
took  place  at  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  August  i 
1st.  The  Natick  Indians  behaved  very  well,  and  urged  1 
further  pursuit  of  the  enemy;  but,  owing  to  the  extreme  heat  t| 
of  the  weather,  and  the  eagerness  of  the  Mohegans  to  load  \ 
themselves  with  plunder,  the  main  body  escaped. 

Mr.  Gookin  thinks,  if  the  advice  of  the  Christian  Indians  j 
had  been  taken,  Philip  might  at  this  time  have  been  made  j 
prisoner,  which  would  perhaps  have  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

Philip  now  left  the  Pokanoket  country,  and  was  supposed  j 
to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Connecticut  river.  The  Massa-  1 
chusetts  government,  fearing  the  Nipmucks  might  be  induced  , 
to  join  the  sachem,  sent  Captain  Hutchinson  to  treat  with 
them.  In  all  the  various  transactions  of  the  settlers  with 
the  Indians  of  the  Nipmuck  country,  there  had  been  no 
charges  of  wrong  or  injustice  on  either  side.  Mutually 
feeble,  and  mutually  dependent,  they  had  constantly  inter- 
changed offices  of  kindness.  When  our  fathers  were  in  want 
of  bread,  soon  after  their  arrival,  one  of  these  people  carried 
a  bushel  and  a  half  of  corn  on  his  back,  all  the  way  to  Bos- 
ton, for  their  relief.  Many  of  this  inoffensive  people  were 
known  to  owe  allegiance  to  Philip,  and  therefore  this  em- 
bassy from  the  English  to  prevent  them  from  joining  him. 
Captain  Hutchinson  was  selected  as  commissioner,  from  his 
habits  of  intercourse  and  acquaintance  with  their  chiefs. 
He  had  a  very  considerable  farm  in  that  country,  and  had 
often  employed  some  of  the  Nipmucks  in  ploughing  and 
tilling  his  land.  When  it  was  known  that  an  interview  was 
desired  with  some  of  the  chiefs,  they  sent  word  that  they 
would  speak  with  none  but  Captain  Hutchinson. 

He  marched  from  Cambridge  on  the  28th  of  July,  accom- 
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panied  by  Captain  Wheeler  and  a  guard  of  twenty-five  sol- 
jdiers.  For  interpreters  and  guides  they  had  the  two 
[brothers,  Joseph  and  Sampson,  and  their  kinsman,  George 
iMemecho.  The  Nipmuck  chiefs  had  agreed  to  meet  the 
!  English  at  a  certain  tree,  on  a  plain  three  miles  from  the 
!  village  of  Brookfield  ;  but  when  the  English  arrived  there 
they  found  no  Indians  to  treat  with.  Still  going  on,  though 
warned  against  it  by  Joseph  and  Sampson,  when  they  came 
near  Quaboag,  or  Wickaboag  Pond,  in  Brookfield,  between 
a  swamp  on  the  left,  and  a  very  high  hill  on  the  right,  they 
were  suddenly  fired  on  by  two  or  three  hundred  Nipmucks. 
Eight  men  were  killed,  three  others  mortally  wounded,  among 
whom  was  the  commissioner  Hutchinson.  His  friends  car- 
ried him  from  the  field,  and  he  died  at  Marlborough,  after 
a  few  weeks'  suffering.  Captain  Wheeler's  horse  was  shot 
under  him,  and  he  also  was  wounded,  but  his  life  was  saved 
by  the  bravery  of  his  son,  who,  though  his  own  arm  was 
broken  by  a  bullet,  succeeded  in  mounting  his  father  upon 
his  horse,  and  getting  him  away. 

The  three  Christian  Indians  rendered  eminent  service  on 
this  day.  If  they  had  not  proved  sagacious,  bold  and  faith- 
ful, not  an  Englishman  could  possibly  have  escaped. 
George  Memecho  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  the 
other  two,  by  great  skill  and  courage,  led  the  English  in 
safety  to  Brookfield.  The  fate  of  these  brothers  was  a  sad 
one.  It  seems  incredible  that  they  should  have  been  dis- 
trusted by  the  English  after  this,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true ;  and  at  length,  wearied  out  with  the  suspicions  and  the 
ill-treatment  of  the  whites,  they  did  actually  go  over  to 
Philip,  or,  as  Mr.  Gookin  expresses  it,  "they  fell  away  to 
the  enemy."  Sampson,  the  former  hopeful  and  pious 
teacher  at  Woodstock,  was  afterwards  killed,  in  a  fight  near 
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Wachuset,  by  some  Indians  of  the  English  party.  His 
brother  Joseph,  who  had  been  teacher  at  Dudley,  was 
taken  in  Plymouth  colony,  sold  for  a  slave,  and  sent  to  Ja- 
maica. At  the  earnest  intercession  of  Mr.  Eliot  he  was 
brought  back  again,  though  still  held  as  a  servant.  His 
wife,  a  sober  Christian  woman,  afterwards  taught  a  school 
among  the  Indians,  at  Concord,  and  her  children  lived  with 
her.    They  too  had  been  redeemed  by  Mr.  Eliot. 

Memecho,  the  third  of  the  guides,  escaped  from  his  cap- 
tors at  Brookfield,  and  brought  information  that  Philip  had 
come  up,  and  was  lying  about  six  miles  from  the  swamp 
where  the  Captains  Hutchinson  and  Wheeler  had  been  at- 
tacked,'—  that  he  had  now  with  him  but  forty -eight  men, 
of  whom  thirty  had  guns,  the  others  bows  and  arrows.  He 
also  stated  that  Philip  expressed  great  joy  on  hearing  of 
the  attack  at  Quaboag,  and  had  given  a  peck  of  wampum 
to  each  of  the  three  sagamores  concerned  in  it.  One  of 
these  was  named  Mautamp  or  Netaump. 

The  war  went  on ;  skirmish  followed  skirmish,  towns 
were  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  the  dwelling- 
houses  of  the  settlers  burned,  and  almost  every  family  in 
the  colony  lost  some  friend  or  kinsman.  As  the  popular 
terror  of  the  savages  increased,  the  feeling  of  hatred  against 
all  Indians  grew  deeper,  till  their  very  name  was  abhorred. 
It  was  a  cruel  and  treacherous  race.  Who  could  tell  the 
faithful,  if  such  there  might  be,  from  the  false  ? 

The  magistrates  and  leading  men  in  vain  attempted  to 
control  the  tide  of  public  feeling,  which  at  length  became 
so  strong,  that,  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  gov- 
ernor and  council,  on  the  30th  of  August,  sent  forth  an 
order  that  the  Indians  should  confine  themselves  to  five  of 
their  villages ;  viz.,  Natick,  Hassanamesit,  Nashobah,  Wa- 
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mesit  and  Punkapoag.    They  were  not  to  stir  above  a  mile 
Bfrom  the  centre  of  these  places,  on  peril  of  their  lives, 
(unless  in  company  with  some  Englishman.     This  order 
l  made  it  lawful  for  any  person  who  should  find  an  Indian 
.  travelling,  either  in  the  towns  or  the  woods,  beyond  these 
rf|  limits,  to  bring  him  up  for  examination,  or  to  destroy  him  as 
•]  they  best  could.    The  council,  however,  declared  that  it 
I  would  be  most  acceptable  that  none  should  be  killed  or 
p  wounded  who  were  willing  to  surrender  themselves  into 
custody.    This  order  of  the  council  was  a  cause  of  very 
great  suffering  to  our  Indians.     They  were  hindered  in 
i  their  hunting,  prevented  from  looking  after  their  cattle  and 
swine,  from  getting  in  their  corn,  and  from  working  for  the 
|  English,  besides  being  daily  exposed  to  insult  and  injury  at 
I  the  hands  of  incensed  or  malicious  Englishmen. 

That  the  minds  of  the  whites  should  be  in  a  highly  in- 
flamed state,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Fear,  rage  and  sor- 
row, were  all  in  turn  excited  by  the  incidents  of  those  days; 
and  justice  and  compassion  towards  any  of  the  red  men,  how- 
ever helpless,  however  deserving,  became  difficult, — to  some 
minds  almost  impossible. 

Mr.  John  Watson  and  Mr.  Henry  Prentiss,  of  Cambridge, 
who  went  to  live  at  Natick,  for  three  months,  as  guardians 
or  overseers  of  the  Indians  there,  testified  of  them  after- 
wards that  they  behaved  themselves  religiously  towards 
God,  and  respectfully,  obediently  and  faithfully,  to  the 
English.  Mr.  Watson,  who  acknowledged  that  he  had 
previously  entertained  the  common  prejudice  against  them, 
became,  after  living  with  them,  their  zealous  advocate,  not 
only  in  private,  but  before  the  governor  and  council,  and 
the  General  Court ;  and  was  even  blamed  by  some  for 
taking  their  part  so  strenuously. 
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Although  Mr.  Gookin  had  known  and  cared  for  these 
Indians  for  twenty  years,  and  Mr.  Eliot  for  thirty,  the  word 
of  these  gentlemen  was  with  difficulty  taken  in  favor  of  any 
of  them ;  while  the  slightest  thing  in  their  dispraise,  from 
any  person  whatever,  was  eagerly  believed.  Some  went  so 
far  as  to  count  it  a  crime  in  any  to  say  they  hoped  some  of 
those  Indians  were  pious  persons;  — "a  cruel  frame  of 
spirit,'7  Mr.  Gookin  calls  this. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1675,  the  very  day  of  the  order 
of  council,  Captain  Samuel  Mosely  sent  down  from  Marl- 
borough to  Boston,  with  a  guard  of  soldiers,  fifteen  Indians, 
whom  he  had  found  unarmed,  gathering  their  corn  in  a 
remote  place.  These  were  quiet  and  orderly  Indians,  who, 
if  they  had  been  left  in  their  village  in  peace,  might 
have  been  employed  as  scouts  and  guides,  and  would  so 
perhaps  have  saved  many  lives. 

The  motives  of  the  English  in  making  the  arrests  which 
followed  this  harsh  order  may  well  be  questioned.  We  shall 
see  in  the  sequel  that  there  was  an  anxiety  to  obtain  the 
lands  of  the  Praying  Indians  ;  —  lands  not  only  theirs  by 
natural  right,  but  secured  to  them  by  a  special  grant  from 
the  court. 

Among  these  Indians  seized  by  Captain  Mosely,  were 
some  of  our  acquaintance ;  old  Jethro,  who  was  sent  last 
year  as  missionary  to  the  Nipmucks,  at  Weshakim ;  and 
James,  the  printer.  Eleven  of  the  number  were  charged 
with  some  concern  in  a  murder,  at  Lancaster,  the  wTeek 
before.  The  others  were  not  accused  or  even  suspected  of 
any  crime. 

This  Lancaster  murder,  as  was  afterwards  proved,  had 
really  been  committed  by  some  of  Philip's  Indians,  led  by 
Monoco,  or  One-eyed  John,  a  sachem  of  the  Nipmucks,  who 
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jdid  a  great  deal  of  mischief  during  the  war.  The  Indians 
!  at  Marlborough,  who  were  perfectly  innocent  of  the  alleged 
crime,  had  brought  all  this  trouble  upon  themselves  by 
j  their  zeal  for  the  English  cause.  To  explain  this,  it  will 
I  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  fight  at  Brook- 
•  I  field. 

An  Indian  named  Andrew,  having  set  out,  some  time 
j  before  the  war,  on  a  distant  hunting  expedition,  in  return- 
ing, fell  among  Philip's  men  at  Quaboag,  and,  hearing  from 
I  them  of  the  troubles,  he  was  persuaded  that  he  would  be 
J  likely  to  suffer  ill-treatment  from  the  English,  and  remained 
among  the  hostile  Indians.    As  it  fell  out,  he  was  found  in 
the  woods  by  his  countrymen,  of  Marlborough,  the  eleven 
before  mentioned,  and  they,  according  to  the  orders  they 
1  had  received,  brought  him  at  once  to  the  English  soldiers, 
I  of  whom  Captain  Mosely  was  the  commander. 

It  seems  Andrew's  father,  or  father-in-law,  was  taken  at 
I  the  same  time ;  and  to  examine  them,  as  it  was  called,  sep- 
I  arately,  the  captain  tied  the  old  man  to  a  tree,  while  the 
|  son  was  sent  to  a  little  distance.    The  old  man  said  he  was 
a  praying  Indian,  but  that  his  son  had  been  with  the  Nip- 
mucks  in  the  late  fight,  and  was  one  of  those  who  wounded 
Captain  Hutchinson.    After  questioning  him  sharply,  they 
fired  a  gun  over  his  head,  and  then  untied  him  and  sent 
|  him  away  out  of  sight.    The  son  was  then  led  forward  ;  — 
they  told  him  they  had  shot  his  father,  and  would  shoot 
him  if  he  did  not  confess  all  he  knew.    Andrew  declared 
that  he  was  a  Praying  Indian,  and  that  his  father  had  com- 
pelled him  to  go  with  the  Nipmucks  ;  and  owned  that  they 
had  each  fired  three  or  four  shots.    The  old  man  was  now 
brought  back  ;  the  two  tied  together,  and  again  questioned. 
23 
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They  made  nearly  the  same  answers,  and  were  both  shot 
through  the  heart. 

This  Andrew  had  a  brother  David,  who,  it  would  seem, 
was  no  favorite  with  Captain  Mosely.  When  the  Lancaster 
murder  was  made  known,  the  captain  examined  David,  first 
ordering  his  men  to  bind  him  to  a  tree.  In  this  situation, 
and  with  the  guns  of  the  soldiers  levelled  at  his  breast,  he 
was  ordered  instantly  to  confess,  if  he  had  been  concerned, 
or  if  he  knew  any  who  had  been  concerned,  in  that  affair. 
To  escape  immediate  death,  perhaps  also  in  revenge  for  the 
capture  of  his  brother,  he  accused  the  eleven  of  Marlbo- 
rough ;  not  very  strongly,  however,  since  his  words  were, 
"  I  did  not  see  it  done,  neither  was  I  there,  but  I  heard 
some  speak  so." 

These  eleven,  accordingly,  and  the  four  others  who  hap- 
pened to  be  with  them  at  the  time  they  were  seized,  of 
whom  David  himself  was  one,  were  sent  to  Boston  to  be 
tried. 

It  was  proved  that  at  the  time  of  the  murder  these  Indi- 
ans wTere  all  at  Marlborough,  ten  miles  off,  the  whole  Sab- 
bath day,  and  attended  the  public  worship  in  their  fort.  It 
was  brought  in  evidence  against  them  that  one  of  them  had 
blood  on  his  clothes  when  he  was  arrested ;  —  but  this  was 
explained  by  the  fact  that  they  had  been  out  hunting  on  the 
Saturday,  and  had  killed  three  deer. 

After  a  most  vexatious  trial,  during  which  David  ac- 
knowledged the  falsehood  of  his  accusations,  they  were 
acquitted.  But  the  multitude  raised  such  a  clamor,  that 
a  new  trial  was  got  up,  with  a  new  jury ;  and  one  of  the 
poor  fellows  was  condemned  to  be  sold  into  slavery.  David, 
the  false  witness,  met  the  same  fate. 

The  result  was  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  people  of  Boston, 
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i  Some  of  them  thought  the  Indians  should  not  have  had  a 
j  trial  by  jury,  but  should  have  been  put  to  death  by  martial 
|  law.  Others  could  hardly  extend  any  charity  to  the  magis- 
j  trates  and  jurors  who  acquitted  them.  Finally,  the  prison- 
j  ers  were  released,  sent  off  by  night,  one  or  two  at  a  time 
I  (Mr.  Gookin  doubtless  aiding  and  abetting  their  escape), 
!  first  to  Mr.  Eliot's  house,  from  which  they  went  to  Natick 
j  as  they  found  opportunity. 

]     Some  of  the  common  people  were  so  enraged,  that  a  party 
!  of  about  forty  assembled  one  night,  and  went  to  the  house 
of  a  Captain  James  Oliver,  whom  they  requested  to  become 
their  leader  in  an  attack  on  the  prison,  that  they  might  take 
out  the  Indians  and  hang  them.    They  had  heard  that  two 
I  were  that  evening  liberated  (two  honest  and  sober  Chris- 
I  tians,  says  Mr.  Gookin),  and  they  feared  that  all  might 
1  escape.   Captain  Oliver  heard  the  request  of  the  ringleaders, 
I  who  had  come  into  his  entry  to  speak  to  him,  seized  his  cane 
and  cudgelled  them  stoutly,  and  so  dismissed  that  company 
I  for  the  time. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  of  the  unhappy  prisoners  was 
I  actually  put  to  death.  But  Mr.  Gookin  makes  no  mention 
of  this  in  his  account  of  the  transactions  of  that  time,  and 
we  think  he  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  notice  it,  if  blood 
had  really  been  shed.  One  author,  however,  has  left  a 
detailed  account  of  the  execution,  ending  with  the  words, 
u  Thus  with  the  dog-like  death  (good  enough)  of  one  poor 
heathen,  was  the  people's  rage  laid  in  some  measure." 

On  the  9th  of  September,  Oneko,  the  eldest  son  of  Uncas, 
came  to  Boston  with  about  twenty-eight  Mohegans,  and 
made  intercession,  for  the  Marlborough  Indians.  It  was 
not  until  near  the  end  of  that  month  that  they  were  set 
free,  having  lain  all  that  time  in  prison.    It  was  no  light 
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punishment,  to  these  rovers  of  the  woods  and  hills,  to  shut 
them  up  all  September  in  a  Boston  prison.  The  arms  and 
ammunition  and  other  property  of  these  men,  which  had 
been  partly  seized,  partly  surrendered,  were  never  restored 
by  the  soldiers,  into  whose  hands  they  had  fallen,  nor  was  - 
any  compensation  ever  made. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  the  hostile  Indians  used  much 
craft  in  stirring  up  ill-will  between  the  Christian  Indi- 
ans and  the  English ;  raising  false  reports  against  their 
countrymen,  and  then  sending  them  secret  messages  that 
the  English  meant  to  destroy  them  all,  or  to  send  them  out 
of  the  country  as  slaves. 

No  stronger  proof  can  be  given  of  the  excited  state  of 
feeling  that  now  prevailed  among  the  whites,  than  the  fact 
that  the  excellent  magistrate,  Mr.  Gookin,  as  the  friend  of 
the  Indians,  became  very  obnoxious  to  the  populace,  and 
was  sometimes  publicly  insulted,  so  that  he  was  afraid  to 
walk  in  the  streets.  And  the  venerable  Eliot  himself  did 
not  escape  suspicion  and  dislike.  On  one  occasion,  a  boat, 
in  which  he  was  sailing,  had  been  run  down  and  overset  by 
a  large  vessel ;  and  the  minister  was  for  a  time  in  great 
danger.  When  the  accident  was  mentioned  in  Boston,  and 
Mr.  Eliot's  narrow  escape  spoken  of,  one  man  was  heard  to 
declare  that  for  his  part  he  washed  Mr.  Eliot  had  been 
drowned. 

About  the  beginning  of  September  the  indefatigable 
Captain  Mosely  was  ordered  to  march  into  the  Merrimack 
country,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  affairs  under  Wannalancet. 
He  and  his  men  scoured  the  country  as  far  as  Pennakook, 
whither  the  sachem  had  removed  when  the  first  tidings  of 
the  war  came  to  his  ears. 

But  neither  at  Pennakook,  nor  at  Amoskeag,  another  of 
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their  haunts,  could  an  Indian  be  found.  The  soldiers  came 
jupon  their  wigwams,  and  these  they  burned  ;  they  destroyed 
khe  stores  of  dried  fish  and  other  provisions ;  most  unjustifi- 
iable  proceedings,  but  we  expect  no  better  from  troops  com- 
manded by  Captain  Mosely.  The  prudent  Wannalancet  had 
I  withdrawn  into  the  woods,  and  lay  there  concealed  ;  and  so 
jfully  was  the  dying  command  of  old  Passaconaway  obeyed, 
jthat,  although  the  young  warriors  asked  permission  to  cut 
loff  the  company  of  soldiers  whom  they  saw  destroying  their 

■  houses  and  goods,  the  chief  would  not  permit  a  single  gun 

•1  to  be  fired. 

Governor  Leverett,  now  fearing,  with  some  reason,  that 
Ithe  Pawtuckets  would  become  unfriendly,  sent  a  message  to 
|  Wannalancet  by  some  Indians  from  Wamesit,  assuring  him 
j  of  the  regard  entertained  for  him  by  the  English,  and  invit- 
jj  ing  him  to  return  to  his  place  of  residence  at  Pawtucket 
Falls.     He  did  not,  however,  comply  with  this  invitation, 
if  he  ever  received  it ;  but  going  still  farther  into  the  wil- 
jderness,  he  spent  all  the  winter  about  the  head  of  the  Con- 
necticut river,  where  was  good  hunting  for  moose  and  other 
deer,  for  bear,  &c. ;  keeping  out  of  the  way  both  of  the  Eng- 
!  lish  and  of  his  countrymen  who  adhered  to  Philip. 
S     The  month  of  September  brought  another  misfortune  upon 
J  the  Praying  Indians.    A  party  of  soldiers,  sent  out  into  the 
j  Nipmuck  country  to  lay  waste  the  enemy's  deserted  corn- 
I  fields,  though  cautioned  not  to  injure  anything  belonging  to 
||  the  protected  Indians,  did  in  fact  make  little  distinction,  and 
the  poor  Christians  lost  great  quantities  of  corn,  together 
I  with  their  wigwams,  mats  and  other  property. 

Poor  Indians  !   as  Mr.  Gookin  pathetically  observes, 
i  u  which  all  do  sit  in  darkness,  and  the  shadow  of  death." 
23* 
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"  0  doubly  lost  !    Oblivion's  shadows  close 
Around  their  triumphs  and  their  woes. 
On  other  realms,  whose  suns  have  set, 
Reflected  radiance  lingers  yet  ; 
There,  sage  and  bard  have  shed  a  light 
That  never  shall  go  down  in  night  ; 
There,  time-crowned  columns  stand  on  high, 
To  tell  of  them  who  cannot  die  ; 
Even  we,  who  then  were  nothing,  kneel 
In  homage  there,  and  join  earth's  general  peal. 
But  the  doomed  Indian  leaves  behind  no  trace, 
To  save  his  own,  or  serve  another  race  ; 
With  his  frail  breath,  his  power  has  passed  away 
His  deeds,  his  thoughts,  are  buried  with  his  clay. 
Nor  lofty  pile,  nor  glowing  page, 
Shall  link  him  to  a  future  age, 

Or  give  him  with  the  past  a  rank  ; 
His  heraldry  is  but  a  broken  bow, 
His  history  but  a  tale  of  wrong  and  woe, 
His  very  name  must  be  a  blank." 
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this  year,  1675,  the  petitions  and  complaints  of  the 
people  had  become  so  urgent,  that  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  take  some  immediate  measures  for  remov- 
ing the  Praying  Indians  from  their  settlements.  The 
difficulty  was  how  to  dispose  of  them.  A  committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  subject,  proposed  to  divide  them 
between  Cambridge,  Concord,  Dorchester,  andMendon;  but 
the  English  inhabitants  of  those  towns  utterly  refused  to 
admit  them  as  residents. 
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The  Indians  themselves  had  no  desire  for  removal.  As 
soon  as  those  at  Natick  heard  that  such  a  step  was  contem- 
plated, they  sent  a  petition  through  their  guardian,  Mr. 
John  Watson,  humbly  desiring  the  court  not  to  harbor  any 
jealous  or  harsh  thoughts  of  them,  nor  to  hearken  to  any 
false  informations  against  them  ;  and  requesting  that  more 
English  might  be  sent  to  reside  with  them,  as  witnesses  of 
their  good  behavior.  They  begged  that,  instead  of  taking 
them  from  their  dwellings,  which  would  be  a  hardship  to 
the  aged  and  weak,  especially  as  winter  was  approaching, 
the  court  would  be  pleased  rather  to  take  some  of  their  prin- 
cipal men  as  hostages  for  their  fidelity.  The  petition  con- 
cluded with  a  profession  of  innocence  and  integrity,  towards 
God  and  towards  the  English. 

Any  effect  which  this  petition  might  have  had  wTas  pre- 
vented by  a  new  alarm,  which  arose  the  very  next  night.  A 
haystack  at  Chelmsford  was  burnt  by  some  hostile  Indians, 
who  used  to  live  about  Groton,  and  the  mischief  was  imme- 
diately ascribed  to  the  Wamesits.  The  owner  of  the  stack, 
wTho  was  a  Mr.  Richardson,  a  man  much  liked  by  the 
Wamesits,  and  always  their  friend,  did  not  himself  suspect 
them,  but  his  neighbors  grew  terrified  and  unreasonable. 
They  so  beset  the  General  Court  with  their  importunities, 
that  an  order  was  passed  to  bring  down  all  the  Wamesits  at 
once  to  Boston,  under  escort  of  a  troop  of  horse.  "  The 
matter  might  have  been  accomplished  as  well  by  two  men 
as  by  forty  troopers,"  says  Mr.  Gookin ;  "for  the  Indians, 
upon  the  least  message  of  the  court,  would  readily  have 
obeyed." 

Next  day  the  court  learned  that  all  the  Wamesit  Indians 
were  on  their  way,  a  hundred  and  fortj'-five  of  them,  all 
unarmed.     Many  of  them  were  half-clad,  some  decrepit 
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with  age.  several  young  infants,  and  all  without  supplies  of 
food,  having  left  their  property  behind  them.  This,  it 
seems,  was  not  the  intention  of  the  court,  and  the  messen- 
ger was  sent  back  with  orders  to  restore  all  the  women, 
children,  and  old  men,  to  their  place,  and  to  bring  the  able 
men  only,  which  was  done.  Thirty-three  of  them  were 
secured  for  several  days  in  the  court-house  at  Charlestown, 
until  the  court  had  leisure  to  examine  them.  After  the 
examination,  three  of  the  number,  one  of  them  a  Narragan- 
set  Indian,  and  the  others  not  properly  belonging  to  Wame- 
sit,  were  condemned  to  be  sold  for  slaves  and  sent  out  of 
the  country.  Eight  or  ten  others  were  kept  in  prison,  as 
not  being  clear  from  suspicion.  The  rest,  about  twenty  in 
all,  were  sent  back  to  their  wives  and  children  at  Wamesit, 
under  the  guard  of  a  lieutenant  and  a  file  of  soldiers. 

They  marched  through  the  village  of  Woburn  while  the 
train-band  of  that  place  was  exercising.  The  Indians  and 
their  escort  halted,  and  the  lieutenant  approached  and 
showed  his  commission  to  conduct  the  Indians  safely  to  their 
homes.  The  captain  and  officers  of  the  train-band  gave  or- 
ders to  their  soldiers  not  to  fire  a  gun  till  all  the  Indians 
were  quite  past.  But,  notwithstanding  these  orders,  one 
young  fellow  discharged  his  musket,  and  killed  an  Indian,  a 
stout  young  man  connected  with  the  principal  families  of 
Natick  and  Wamesit. 

Knight,  the  murderer,  was  apprehended,  committed  to 
prison,  tried  £pr  his  life,  and  acquitted ;  his  defence  being 
that  the  gun  went  off  by  accident.  The  judges  were  greatly 
dissatisfied  with  the  jury,  and  sent  them  out  again  and 
again,  but  they  persisted  in  their  verdict. 

A  week  later,  there  was  a  fire  at  Dedham ;  nothing  was 
burned  but  an  old  barn,  not  worth  ten  shillings.   One  histo- 
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rian  states,  in  plain  terms,  that  it  was  purposely  set  on  fire 
by  some  malicious  persons  among  the  English,  in  order  to 
throw  the  odium  upon  u  the  poor,  innocent  Christians.77 
The  plan  succeeded.  The  cruel  order  was  passed  by  the 
General  Court  that  the  Naticks  should  be  forthwith  removed 
to  Deer  Island,  in  Boston  harbor.  The  removal  itself  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  attended  with  any  unnecessary  se- 
verity. Captain  Thomas  Prentiss,  a  person  friendly  to  the 
Indians,  was  sent  with  a  party  of  horse  to  bring  them  down 
to  the  place  where  they  were  to  embark.  He  took  with 
him  a  few  men,  and  five  or  six  carts,  to  carry  away  such 
articles  as  were  indispensable. 

When  Captain  Prentiss  arrived  at  Natick,  and  told  them 
the  pleasure  of  the  court,  they  quietly  submitted,  made 
their  few  preparations,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  were  ready  to 
accompany  him  ;  all  but  old  Jethro  and  his  family.  He, 
it  seems,  had  had  sufficient  experience  of  the  hospitalities 
of  the  General  Court,  in  his  recent  residence  in  the  Boston 
prison,  and  was  not  inclined  to  accept  their  present  invita- 
tion. He,  and  his  sons,  and  their  kindred,  about  twelve  in 
all,  made  their  escape  by  night  into  the  wilderness. 

The  rest,  about  two  hundred  men,  women,  and  children, 
left  their  Place  of  Hills,  and  their  houses,  and  the  foot- 
bridge they  had  built,  and  their  meeting-house,  with  all  its 
associations,  and  took  their  melancholy  way  to  the  place  to 
which  they  had  been  ordered.  This  was  on  Charles  River, 
two  miles  above  Cambridge,  at  a  spot  called  ^The  Pines" 
not  far  from  the  present  site  of  the  United  States  Arsenal, 
in  Watertown. 

Mr.  Eliot  met  them  at  the  Pines,  and  comforted  them, 
and  prayed  with  them,  and  exhorted  them  to  patience  in 
their  sufferings.    He  had  met  some  of  the  same  company, 
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on  another  October  afternoon,  twenty-nine  years  ago.  Piam- 
bouhou  is  here,  and  Waban.  They  are  old  men  now  ;  Mr. 
i  Eliot  and  Waban  are  both  more  than  seventy.  Very  sorrowful 
jare  the  Indians,  and,  as  for  their  minister,  it  is  not  difficult 
j  to  imagine  his  feelings  of  disappointment  and  compassion, 
I  and  unavailing  regret,  and  holy  submission. 

There  were  some  other  Englishmen  with  Mr.  Eliot. — 
Mr.  Gookin  was  one, —  and  all  were  much  affected  at  the 
•  submissive  demeanor  of  the  afflicted  Indians,  who  spent  their 
■  time  in  prayers  and  tears,  until  the  hour  of  embarking. 
'  Many  of  them  believed  that  they  were  about  to  be  trans- 
!  ported  out  of  the  country,  and  that  this  was  a  final  farewell 
I  to  their  homes.  This  had  been  the  fate  of  some  of  their 
j  acquaintances,  why  should  it  not  be  theirs  ? 

I  think,  if  I  were  a  skilful  painter,  I  would  make  a  pic- 
|  ture  of  this  scene,  and  place  it  in  the  State  House  in  Bos- 
ton. In  the  foreground  should  be  Mr.  Eliot's  venerable 
figure,  not  yet  much  bent  by  age  ;  around  him  the  disci- 
ples who  have  been  torn  from  their  homes.  He  is  bidding 
them  be  of  good  cheer ;  there  are  better  homes  on  fairer 
hills  than  this  earth  affords,  and  a  city  where  no  fear,  nor 
cruelty  born  of  fear,  can  enter.  Mr.  Gookin  stands  near, 
with  kind,  grave  countenance.  Some  of  the  younger  Indi- 
ans are  busy  with  Captain  Prentiss'  men  in  arranging  the 
things  they  have  brought.  The  women  sit  listless  on  the 
ground.  Some  of  them  have  sleeping  infants.  A  few  boys 
look  unconcerned  and  merry.  On  the  right  the  horses  are 
picketed  among  the  deep-shadowing  trees  that  give  the  spot 
its  name.  On  the  left  we  see  the  river,  and  the  waiting 
boats ;  over  all  the  autumn  sky. 

About  midnight,  the  tide  serving,  and  all  being  ready, 
the  two  hundred  were  embarked  and  carried  down  the  river, 
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and  to  an  island  in  the  harbor,  about  four  leagues  distant, 
whither  we  shall  not  now  accompany  them. 

In  these  months  of  September  and  October  the  enemy 
was  doing  great  mischief  at  Northfield,  Deerfield,  Spring- 
field, and  other  places  on  the  Connecticut.  It  was  the 
period  of  Philip's  greatest  success.  The  whole  Nipmuck 
country  was  engaged  in  his  interest,  and  every  week  brought 
intelligence  of  some  fresh  disaster  to  the  English  settlements. 
Captain  Mosely  and  other  commanders  were  kept  busy 
enough.  This  Capt.  Mosely,  we  may  say  here,  had  been  a 
privateer  in  the  West  Indies.  An  old  historian  calls  him 
"an  excellent  soldier,  and  an  undaunted  spirit ;  one  whose 
memory  will  be  honorable  in  New  England  for  his  many 
eminent  services  he  hath  done  the  public." 

He  was  a  brave  man.  At  the  memorable  fight  of  Bloody 
Brook,  in  Deerfield,  which  took  place  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1675,  with  seventy  men,  he  boldly  charged  a  body 
of  Indians  a  thousand  strong.  The  Indians  dared  him  to 
begin  the  fight,  calling  out  to  him,  "  Come,  Mosely,  come; 
you  seek  Indians,  you  want  Indians ;  here  is  Indians  enough 
for  you." 

The  Indians  used  sometimes  to  speak  of  Capt.  Mosely  as 
the  man  with  two  heads.  It  seems  he  wore  a  wig, —  not  a 
very  common  thing  in  those  days, — which  it  was  his  custom 
to  hang  upon  a  bush  when  he  was  about  to  engage  the  ene- 
my, u  while  he  still  wore  his  head  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
did  great  exploits  upon  them.7' 

And  now  for  the  history  of  Job  Kattenanit  and  James 
Quanapohit.  James  was  the  brother  of  the  old  man  who 
lost  his  hand  in  the  Mount  Hope  expedition.  Job  had  been, 
before  the  war,  a  teacher  at  Magunkook,  where  he  was  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Eliot's  journey  with  Mr.  Gookin  in  1674, 
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and  was  well  esteemed  for  piety  and  ability.  After  the 
troubles  began,  the  settlement  at  Magunkook  was  relin- 
'  quished,  and  Job  and  his  people  lived  at  Hassanamesit. 

About  the  beginning  of  November,  these  two  came  to  the 
■  English  at  Mendon,  and  reported  that  some  of  Philip's  men. 
had  made  a  descent  upon  Hassanamesit,  and  had  carried  off 
|  the  Christian  Indians,  who  were  all  employed  in  gathering 
,  and  housing  their  crop  of  corn.    James  and  Job,  with  some 
]  squaw7s  and  children,  chancing  to  be  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  rest,  got  away.    They  were  unable  to  tell  the  number 
of  the  enemy,  or  the  direction  in  which  they  had  gone, 
j  The  people  taken  away  were  fifty  men,  for  the  most  part 
!  unarmed,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  women  and  children.  It 
was  afterwards  ascertained  that  the  hostile  Indians  were  a 
force  of  three  hundred  men,  all  well  armed.    They  told  the 
Hassanamesits,  some  of  whom  were  their  kindred,  that  if 
they  would  go  quietly,  they  should  not  be  hurt ;  if  they 
refused,  all  their  corn  should  be  taken  from  them,  and  then 
they  would  perish  of  hunger. 

Said  the  war  party,  u  If  we  do  not  kill  you,  and  you  go 
to  the  English  again,  they  will  force  you  all  to  some  island, 
as  they  have  just  done  to  the  Naticks,  where  you  wTill  suffer 
with  cold  and  hunger,  and  perhaps,  in  the  end,  you  will  all 
be  sent  out  of  the  country  for  slaves.'7 

It  is  not  surprising  that  these  arguments  succeeded  with 
many.  Among  those  who  listened  to  them  were  the  eleven 
so  long  imprisoned  at  Boston,  about  that  Lancaster  murder, 
the  August  before.  These  men,  who  knew  themselves  inno- 
cent in  that  affair,  and  still  smarted  under  a  sense  of  the 
usage  they  had  received,  thought  going  oft*  with  their  coun- 
trymen preferable  to  the  risk  of  starvation  and  Deer  Island. 
Perhaps,  as  Mr.  Gookin  says,  if  Englishmen,  and  good 
24 
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Christians,  too,  had  been  in  their  case,  and  under  like 
temptation,  they  might  have  done  the  same. 

The  chief  person  thus  seduced  away,  was  Capt.  Tom 
himself,  the  ruler  of  the  Praying  Indians  in  the  whole  dis- 
trict, and  the  assistant  of  Mr.  Gookin,  who  had  a  particular 
acquaintance  with  him,  and  could  not  think  otherwise  of 
him  than  as  a  prudent  and  pious  man,  though  possibly  in 
this  act  tempted  beyond  his  strength;  "for,  had  he  done 
as  he  ought,  he  should  rather  have  suffered  death,  than 
have  gone  among  the  wicked  enemies  of  the  people  of 
God." 

Those  Indians  whom  King  Philip's  men  could  not  per- 
suade to  go  with  them,  they  carried  off  by  force ;  of  this 
number  were  Tukapewillin,  the  pastor  of  the  congregation 
at  Hassanamesit,  and  his  aged  father,  Deacon  Naoas. 

This  affair  was  in  every  point  of  view  a  great  calamity ; 
the  people  carried  away  were  considerable  for  number,  being 
the  greater  part  of  three  villages,  Hassanamesit,  Magun- 
kook  and  Chobonekonhonom  (Dudley),  and  their  loss  weak- 
ened the  English  frontier.  Of  the  poor  Indians  themselves, 
many  lost  their  lives  by  war,  sickness  and  famine  ;  some 
were  afterwards  executed  by  the  English.  Great  scandal 
was  brought  on  their  religious  profession.  u  Yet  through 
God's  favor,"  says  the  old  chronicler,  "  some  of  them  were 
preserved  alive,  and  again  reconciled  to  the  English,  espe- 
cially those  who  mourned  and  lamented  when  carried  away. 
The  Lord  spared  the  lives  of  these,  and  brought  them  back 
to  the  enjoyment  of  sanctuary  mercies." 

It  should  be  noticed,  that  those  who  fell  off  to  Philip's 
party  were  almost  wholly  from  the  new  praying  towns, 
which  had  received  less  instruction  in  Christianity ;  and 
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that  the  old  settlements  for  the  most  part  remained  tiue  to 
the  English  interest. 

Immediately  on  receipt  of  the  intelligence  brought  by 
James  and  Job,  Captain  Henchman  and  Captain  Syll,  with 
two  English  companies,  and  five  Indian  guides,  marched  to 
Hassanamesit.  They  found  signs  of  the  enemy,  but  could 
not  discover  any  considerable  body  of  them.  Early,  how- 
ever, on  the  morning  of  November  6th,  Captain  Syll,  hear- 
ing a  noise,  sent  out  two  files  of  men,  with  James  Quana- 
pohit  and  Pequan.  They  had  not  gone  far,  when  they 
discovered  seven  of  the  enemy,  one  of  whom  was  leading 
along  an  English  youth.  The  hostile  Indians  fled  ;  James 
and  Pequan  pursued,  and,  by  their  courage  and  activity, 
succeeded  in  rescuing  the  English  prisoner,  whom  they 
brought  in  to  the  captain.  This  lad  said  he  had  been  seized 
the  day  before  at  a  mill  in  Marlborough,  where,  at  the  same 
time,  the  seven  Indians  had  killed  and  scalped  a  younger 
boy,  his  companion. 

After  this,  Captain  Henchman  marched  from  Hassa- 
namesit in  a ,  north-west  direction,  ten  miles  to  Pakachoog 
(Worcester).  But  though  he  discovered,  by  many  traces, 
that  the  Indians  had  lately  been  there,  he  could  not  meet 
with  any  of  them.  The  weather  was  wet  and  stormy,  and 
J  the  soldiers  sheltered  themselves  as  they  could  in  two  wig- 
wams which  were  standing  there.  Next  morning;  diligent 
search  was  made  about  the  cornfields.  There  was  a  great 
I  quantity  of  standing  corn,  and  a  hundred  bushels  were 
found  newly  gathered ;  but,  though  probably  the  hostile 
I  Indians  were  lurking  near  enough  to  see  all  the  motions  of 
the  English,  not  one  was  visible. 

About  ten  o'clock,  word  was  given  to  march  back  to 
Hassanamesit.    When  they  had  gone  about  two  miles  the 
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captain  missed  his  letter-case,  containing  his  orders  and  other 
important  papers,  and  sent  back  two  men  with  old  Thomas 
Quanapohit,  to  look  for  it  in  the  wigwam  where  he  had 
slept.  They  had  come  within  a  few  rods  of  the  wigwam, 
when  they  suddenly  discovered  that  it  was  occupied  by  the 
enemy ;  four  Indians  sitting  by  the  fire,  and  two  others 
standing  at  the  door,  who  at  the  same  moment  became 
aware  of  their  approach.  Thomas,  with  great  presence  of 
mind,  instantly  turned  round,  and  began  to  beckon  and  call 
earnestly,  as  if  many  men  were  behind,  coming  up  the  hill, 
whom  he  would  hasten  forward  to  surround  the  wigwam. 
One  of  the  six  presented  his  gun,  which  missed  fire,  and  all 
the  rest  came  out  and  ran  away,  supposing,  from  Quanapo- 
hit's  stratagem,  that  the  English  force  was  at  hand.  Thomas 
and  his  comrades,  having  thus  scared  away  the  enemy  for 
the  present,  thought  it  wisest  to  ride  back  to  their  company 
as  fast  as  they  could.  And,  indeed,  they  were  not  very 
well  appointed  for  combat.  Quanapohit,  himself,  with  his 
one  hand,  had  only  a  pistol ;  one  of  the  Englishmen  had  a 
gun  without  any  flint,  and  the  other  no  gun  at  all. 

The  captain,  meanwhile,  had  found  his  letter-case,  and 
was  waiting  for  his  messengers,  whom  he  would  never 
have  seen  again,  but  for  the  courage  and  quickness  of 
Thomas. 

Three,  then,  of  the  guides  attached  to  this  expedition, 
have  given  signal  proof  of  their  fidelity.  Yet  some  of  the 
inferior  officers  and  soldiers  were  so  infected  with  a  spirit 
of  enmity  and  suspicion  towards  all  Indians,  that  they  mur- 
mured against  these,  u  their  guides  and  keepers;"  and  to 
satisfy  them,  Captain  Syll  sent  home  three  of  the  five  he 
had  taken,  retaining  only  the  two  Quanapohits.  After- 
wards, when  the  two  captains  had  separated  their  com- 
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mands,  Captain  Henchman  was  without  any  Indian  guide, 
and  in  an  attack,  made  under  his  orders  one  night,  on  about 
forty  Indians  in  a  wigwam  at  Hassanamesit,  he  lost  his 
lieutenant  and  another  man,  whose  heads  the  enemy  cut 
off,  and  placed  on  a  crotched  pole  at  the  wigwam  door. 

The  preacher,  Job  Kattenanit,  one  of  the  two  men  who 
escaped  from  the  descent  upon  Hassanamesit,  had  three 
children  carried  away  that  day  by  the  enemy.  On  the 
13th  of  November,  he  came  to  Mr.  Gookin,  and  requested 
of  him  a  pass,  that  he  might  go  into  the  woods  to  look  for 
his  children.  His  wife,  he  said,  was  dead,  and  he  loved  his 
children,  and  would  willingly  risk  his  life  to  recover  them. 
He  thought,  too,  he  might  perhaps  be  useful  in  gaining  intel- 
ligence of  the  enemy's  movements.  Mr.  Gookin  accordingly 
wrote  a  pass  in  these  words  : 

11  These  may  certify,  that  the  bearer  hereof,  Job  of  Ma- 
gunkog,  is  a  trusty  Indian,  and,  therefore,  if  any  English 
meet  him,  it  is  desired  they  will  not  misuse  him,  but  secure 
him,  and  convey  him  to  the  governor  or  myself,  and  they 
shall  be  satisfied  for  their  pains." 

It  most  unfortunately  proved,  that  this  pass,  instead  of 
assisting  Job's  search,  served  only  to  prevent  it,  and  was 
the  cause  of  a  great  misfortune  to  him. 

At  his  first  going  out,  he  met  with  some  of  Captain 
Henchman's  scouts,  not  far  from  Hassanamesit,  from  whom 
he  might  easily  have  concealed  himself,  as  he  saw  them 
before  he  was  himself  discovered.  Fearing  nothing,  how- 
ever, from  the  English,  since  he  was  armed  with  an  Eng- 
lish pass,  he  stood  in  open  view,  until  they  rode  up.  Some 
said,  u  Let  us  kill  him."  Others  said,  li  He  is  but  one  man, 
let  us  not  kill  him,  but  take  him  to  the  captain  to  be  ex- 
amined." 
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They  seized  him  accordingly,  disarmed  him,  took  away 
his  clothes  and  his  gun  (which  were  never  restored),  and 
carried  him  off  to  their  captain.  The  poor  fellow  told  his 
whole  story  in  very  good  English,  and  showed  his  certifi- 
cate. Captain  Henchman,  however,  not  clearly  under- 
standing its  intention,  sent  him  up  to  Boston,  and  the 
governor,  to  satisfy  the  clamors  of  the  people,  committed 
him  to  the  common  jail.  Here  he  lay  three  weeks,  with 
many  other  Indians,  crowded  into  a  narrow  and  filthy 
place.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  when  the  excitement  sub- 
sided, he  was  released  from  prison,  and  sent  to  Deer  Island 
to  join  his  suffering  countrymen  there.  This  man,  who  had 
assuredly  committed  no  offence,  the  people  would  have  had 
put  to  death.  They  railed  against  Mr.  Gookin  for  giving 
him  the  pass,  declaring  that  he  had  sent  out  Job  to  furnish 
intelligence  to  the  enemy. 

The  Wamesits  had  their  full  share  of  injustice  and  suf- 
fering. They  were  living  under  the  care  of  Lieutenant 
Richardson,  and  Lieutenant  Henchman,  of  Chelmsford, 
when,  about  the  15th  of  November,  a  barn  belonging  to 
the  former  gentleman,  and  containing  corn  and  hay,  was 
burned.  The  mischief  was  really  committed  by  some  of 
the  war  party,  but  the  more  violent  of  the  English  imputed 
it  to  the  Wamesits,  as  they  had  before  done  the  burning 
of  the  same  Mr.  Richardson's  haystack,  a  fortnight  pre- 
vious. 

On  this  second  occasion,  about  fourteen  men  armed  them- 
selves and,  going  out  under  pretence  of  searching  the  wToods 
for  the  enemy,  went  to  the  wigwams  of  the  Wamesits,  and 
called  to  them  to  come  out.  They  readily  complied,  not 
suspecting  that  any  harm  could  be  intended  them,  and  had 
no  sooner  shown  themselves,  than  the  English  fired  upon 
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ijthem.  Five  women  and  one  child  were  wounded  ;  and  one 
*  lad  was  killed,  a  boy  of  about  twelve  years  old.  His  mother, 
■who  was  in  the  number  of  the  wounded,  was  Sarah,  the 
I  widow  of  Oonamog,  and  daughter  of  a  Sagamore  who  had 
■in  his  life  been  a  good  friend  to  the  English.  The  poor 
[boy  who  was  killed  was  the  son  of  her  first  marriage,  with 
f  John  Tahattawan,  and  therefore- a  grandson  of  the  distin- 
Iguished  sachem  of  Concord. 

It  is  something,  to  know  that  this  outrage  displeased  all 
I  wise  and  prudent  men,  especially  the  magistrates  and  min- 
;  isters  of  the  colony.  The  murderers  were  apprehended  and 
tried  for  their  lives,  but  acquitted  by  the  jury,  for  want  of 
:  evidence  as  it  was  said  ;  though  1  £  some  feared  it  was  rather 
S  a  mist  of  temptation,  and  prejudice  against  those  poor  Indi- 
|ans,  that  darkened  their  way." 

This  act  of  wanton  cruelty  so  alarmed  the  Wamesits,  that 
their  ruler,  Numphow,  his  son  Samuel,  their  teacher,  and 
most  of  the  others,  fled  away  from  their  homes  into  the 
woods,  carrying  little  or  nothing  with  them.  As  soon  as 
the  council  received  information  of  their  flight,  orders  were 
despatched  to  Lieutenant  Henchman  to  send  after  them,  and 
persuade  them  to  return.  But  their  terror  was  too  strong, 
and  they  sent  back  this  letter  : 

u  I,  Numphow,  and  John  a  Line,  we  send  the  messenger 
to  you  again,  with  this  answer ;  —  we  cannot  come  home 
again ;  we  go  towards  the  French ;  we  go  where  Wanna- 
|  lancet  is. 

u  The  reason  is  we  went  away  from  our  home,  we  had 
help  from  the  council,  but  that  did  not  do  us  good,  but  we 
had  wrong  by  the  English. 

"  Secondly,  the  reason  is  we  went  away  from  the  Eng 
lish,  for  when  there  was  any  harm  done  in  Chelmsford,  they 
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laid  it  to  us,  and  said  we  did  it ;  but  we  know  ourselves,  we 
never  did  any  harm  to  the  English ;  but  we  go  away  peace- 
ably and  quietly. 

"  Thirdly,  as  for  the  island,  we  say  there  is  no  safety  for 
us,  because  many  English  be  not  good,  and  may  be  they 
come  to  us  and  kill  us,  as  in  the  other  case.  We  are  not 
sorry  for  what  we  leave  behind,  but  we  are  sorry  the  Eng- 
lish have  driven  us  from  our  praying  to  God,  and  from  our 
teacher.  We  did  begin  to  understand  a  little  of  praying 
to  God. 

"  We  thank  humbly  the  council.  We  remember  our  love 
to  Mr.  Henchman  and  James  Richardson. 

u  The  mark  L  of  John  Lyne. 

"  The  mark  of  Numphow." 

After  wandering  about,  for  three  dismal  weeks  of  an  unu- 
sually cold  and  sharp  season,  almost  without  food,  most  of 
these  poor  Wamesits  came  back  to  their  wigwams.  Lieu- 
tenant Henchman  informed  the  council  of  their  return,  and 
Mr.  Eliot,  Mr.  Gookin  and  Major  Willard,  of  Concord, 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  ride  up  to  Chelmsford,  to 
encourage  and  soothe  them.  They  were  also  to  go  to  Con- 
cord, to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  English  there,  with  regard 
to  the  Nashobah  Indians  now  living  near  them. 

On  the  13th  December,  the  committee  took  this  journey, 
and  settled  the  matter  satisfactorily.  They  also  sent  out 
some  of  the  returned  Wamesits  to  bring  in  eighteen  others, 
who  had  been  afraid  to  come  back,  and  had  staid  about 
Pennakook.  Among  these  was  Sarah,  the  poor  wounded 
widow,  whose  boy  was  killed  by  the  Chelmsford  men. 

Symon  Betokom,  one  of  the  Wamesit  Indians,  was  asked 
what  they  did  in  their  three  weeks'  absence. 
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"We  kept  three  Sabbaths  in  the  woods/'  said  he.  'The 
first  Sabbath,  I  read  and  taught  the  people  out  of  Psalm 
25  ;  the  second  Sabbath,  from  Psalm  46  ;  the  third,  from 
the  118th." 

These  passages  were  well  chosen  to  support  them  under 
all  their  sufferings.  u  Plead  my  cause,  O  Lord,  with 
them  that  strive  with  me.  Lord,  who  is  like  unto  thee, 
which  deliverest  the  poor  from  him  that  is  too  strong 
for  him,  yea,  the  poor  and  needy  from  him  that  spoileth 
him  ?  "  How  suitable  to  their  case  are  such  expressions  as 
this  !  "False  witnesses  did  rise  up  ;  they  laid  to  my 
charge  things  that  I  knew  not.  They  rewarded  me  evil 
for  good,  to  the  spoiling  of  my  souV  And,  again  : 
"  They  speak  not  peace,  hut  they  devise  deceitful  mat- 
ters against  them  that  are  quiet  in  the  land.1'*  And  they 
had  need  to  strengthen  their  hearts  with  the  remembrance 
that  u  the  Lord  is  good  ;  for  his  mercy  endureth  for- 
ever, God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present 
help  in  trouble.''''  Whatever  they  left  behind,  they  carried 
their  Bibles  into  the  woods  with  them. 

"Hear,  Father,  hear  thy  faint,  afflicted  flock 
Cry  to  thee,  from  the  desert  and  the  rock." 

The  Christian  Indians  at  Concord  were  placed  under 
the  inspection  and  government  of  Mr.  John  Hoare.  They 
had  come  in  from  Nashobah,  and  had  pitched  their  wig- 
wams on  his  land,  very  near  his  house.  Mr.  Hoare  was 
very  diligent  and  careful  to  promote  their  good,  and  to 
secure  the  English  from  any  fear  or  injury  from  them. 

Mr.  Eliot  and  Mr.  Gookin,  towards  the  end  of  this  year, 
often  visited  the  poor  Christians  on  Deer  Island,  who  were 
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now  as  many  as  five  hundred  souls.  The  settlers  at  Pun- 
kapoag  had  been  brought  here  upon  as  slight  cause  as  the 
Naticks.  It  availed  them  little  that  they  had  shown  great 
zeal  for  the  English  in  giving  information,  and  sending  in 
prisoners.  The  English  feared  them,  and  they  were  ordered 
to  leave  their  homes. 

The  sufferings  of  all  these  on  the  island  can  hardly  be 
overstated.  The  council  had,  indeed,  appointed  a  person 
to  take  some  charge  of  them,  and  corn  was  from  time  to 
time  brought  from  their  own  plantations,  and  conveyed  to 
them  by  little  and  little.  But  this  was  a  scanty  supply, 
and  they  lived  chiefly  on  clams  and  other  shell  fish,  which 
they  digged  out  of  the  sand  at  low  water.  The  island  was 
bleak  and  cold ;  their  wigwams  poor  and  mean,  and  their 
clothing  insufficient.  Yet  it  was  noticed,  that,  amid  all 
their  sufferings,  they  carried  themselves  patiently,  humbly 
and  piously,  without  complaint  against  the  English.  Mr. 
Gookin  thought  he  might  say,  in  truth,  there  appeared 
among  them  much  practical  Christianity,  in  this  time  of 
their  trials. 

"  Our  fortress  is  the  good  greenwood, 

Our  tent  the  cypress-tree  ; 
We  know  the  forest  round  us, 

As  seamen  know  the  sea. 
We  know  its  walls  of  thorny  vines, 

Its  glades  of  reedy  grass, 
Its  safe  and  silent  islands 

Within  the  dark  morass. 

'  ( Woe  to  the  English  soldiery, 
That  little  dread  us  near  ! 
On  them  shall  light  at  midnight, 
A  strange  and  sudden  fear  ; 
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When  waking  to  their  tents  on  fire 

They  grasp  their  arms  in  vain, 
And  they  who  stand  to  face  us 

Are  beat  to  earth  again  ; 
And  they  who  fly  in  terror  deem 

A  mighty  host  behind, 
And  hear  the  tramp  of  thousands 

Upon  the  hollow  wind." 


from  the  Nipmuck  country,  and  was  next  heard  of  among 
the  Narragansets.  It  was  decided  by  the  English  to  make 
a  great  effort  against  him  during  the  winter,  and  an  army 
of  fifteen  hundred  men  was  raised  by  the  three  colonies, 
Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  and  Connecticut. 

Philip,  on  his  side,  had  fortified  himself  upon  an  island 
in  an  immense  swamp,  within  the  present  limits  of  South 
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Kingston,  Rhode  Island.  Here  occurred,  on  the  memorable 
19th  of  December,  1675,  the  desperate  conflict  between  the 
two  races,  familiarly  known  as  "The Great  Swamp  Fight.77 
On  the  particulars  of  this  dreadful  day  it  is  not  within  the 
province  of  our  story  to  dwell.  It  is  enough  for  our  present 
purpose  to  state  that  the  defeat  of  Philip  and  his  allies  was 
utter  and  irretrievable.  The  sachem,  with  many  of  his  fol- 
lowers, soon  after  left  that  part  of  the  country,  and  wan- 
dered about  in  various  places  upon  the  Connecticut  river. 
In  the  course  of  the  winter  he  is  said  to  have  visited  the 
Mohawks  (Maquas)  in  New  York,  to  solicit  their  aid  against 
the  English.  The  means  he  adopted  to  promote  this  object 
were  desperate  and  cruel  enough.  He  killed  some  of  the 
Mohawks  in  the  woods,  intending  to  make  it  appear  the  act 
of  the  English,  and  to  direct  against  them  the  vengeance  of 
the  tribe.  But,  unfortunately  for  his  purpose,  one  of  the 
men,  whom  he  thought  dead,  was  only  stunned,  and  the  real 
murderer  was  thus  discovered.  Philip,  having  now  awak- 
ened against  himself  the  unrelenting  hatred  of  the  Mohawks, 
was  obliged  hastily  to  flee.  %. 

Meantime,  the  council  at  Boston,  desirous  to  learn  the 
state  of  the  enemy,  empowered  Mr.  Gookin  to  select  two 
Indians  from  Deer  Island  to  procure  intelligence.  Mr. 
Gookin  went  to  the  island,  and  conversed  with  two  or  three 
of  the  principal  men  about  the  plan.  It  was  approved  by 
them,  and  Job  Kattenanit  and  James  Quanapohit  were 
chosen.  Their  reward  was  to  be  five  pounds  apiece.  .  They 
seemed  fully  sensible  of  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  the  un- 
dertaking, but  said,  by  God's  assistance,  they  would  wil- 
lingly adventure  their  lives  in  this  service. 

Going  to  Mr.  Gookin' s  house  privately  by  night,  they 
were  kept  there  in  secret,  until  everything  was  ready  for 
25 
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their  journey,  and  they  had  received  their  instructions. 
Before  daybreak,  on  the  morning  of  the  80th  of  December, 
Mr.  Gookin  sent  an  Englishman  with  them  as  far  as  the 
falls  of  the  Charles  river,  and  they  went  on  their  journey 
undiscovered.  Nothing  was  heard  of  them  for  three  weeks. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  James  made  his  appearance  at  the 
house  of  Isaac  Williams,  an  English  settler,  near  the  Falls. 
The  poor  spy  was  very  faint  and  weary,  having  travelled 
near  eighty  miles  through  deep  snow.  He  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Williams,  and,  after  a  night's  rest,  wras  conducted 
by  him  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Gookin.  Next  day  he  appeared 
before  the  governor  and  council,  and  made  his  report. 

He  had  first  fallen  in  with  the  enemy  at  a  place  about 
thirty  miles  from  Lancaster.  Here  the  Nipmucks  had 
their  quarters,  and  here  were  detained  most  of  the  Praying 
Indians  who  had  been  carried  away  from  Hassanamesit.  In 
answer  to  the  close  questioning  of  the  hostile  chiefs,  James 
and  J ob  stated  that  they  were  of  the  poor  Naticks  confined 
on  Deer  Island,  where  they  had  lived  this  winter  in  great 
suffering,  often  wanting  food,  and  almost  destitute  of  fires. 
They  had  come  away  in  the  night,  and  were  in  search  of 
their  friends  who  had  lived  at  Hassanamesit.  Job  had  sev- 
eral children  and  some  other  kindred  among  these,  and  this 
circumstance  rendered  the  story  the  more  plausible.  It 
was  their  wish,  they  said,  to  ascertain  the  strength  and 
position  of  their  countrymen  who  wTere  hostile  to  the  Eng- 
lish, in  order  the  better  to  advise  their  friends  at  Deer 
Island,  and  elsewhere. 

All  this  savors  rather  of  Indian  craft  than  of  Christian 
simplicity,  but  seems  to  have  been  approved  in  those  times 
as  a  laudable  stratagem.  The  account  was  literally  true, 
and  seems,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  lulled  suspicion,  so 
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that  they  gained  opportunity  to  inform  themselves  of  the 
affairs  and  designs  of  the  enemy. 

The  Nipmucks  and  Quaboags  assembled  here  were  about 
three  hundred  in  number.  They  had  provisions  of  beef, 
pork  and  venison,  in  plenty ;  not  so  much  'Corn,  though 
before  winter  set  in  they  had  brought  a  considerable  quan- 
tity from  the  deserted  plantations.  They  expected  a  supply 
of  arms  and  ammunition  from  the  French.  It  was  Philip's 
design  to  carry  on  hostilities  vigorously  in  the  spring ;  he 
was  supposed  to  be  now  at  Fort  Albany.  The  old  men 
were  weary  of  the  war,  but  the  younger  warriors  all  eager 
for  its  continuance.  In  three  weeks  they  intended  to  fall 
upon  Lancaster,  and  afterwards  to  attack  in  succession  the 
other  frontier  towns. 

Some  of  the  Indians  suspected  the  true  nature  of  the 
errand  on  which  James  and  Job  had  come,  especially  cer- 
tain Narragansets,  who  had  seen  James  with  the  English 
in  the  Mount  Hope  expedition.  He,  at  least,  would  have 
been  put  to  death,  but  for  the  kindness  of  Monoco,  One- 
eyed  John.  They  had  served  together  in  the  former  wars 
against  the  Maquas,  and  the  chief  did  not  now  forget  his 
old  friend  and  fellow-soldier.  He  took  him  into  his  own 
wigwam,  and,  loading  his  gun,  declared  he  would  kill  any 
man  who  should  do  any  harm  to  Quanapohit. 

Tukapewillin,  the  pastor  of  Hassanamesit,  who  was  now 
kept  here  against  his  will,  told  James  privately,  that  Philip 
had  given  orders  that  certain  Praying  Indians  should  be 
sought  after,  and,  if  found,  should  be  seized  and  brought  to 
him,  that  he  might  put  them  to  death.  Among  these,  James 
and  his  brother,  Thomas  Quanapohit,  had  been  mentioned 
by  name. 

James'  position  was  certainly  a  critical  one,  and  he  could 
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no  longer  think  himself  safe,  even  under  the  protection  of 
Monoco.  Just  at  this  time  arrived  Matoonas  with  a  train 
of  followers,  and  a  dance  was  got  up  in  his  honor.  James 
and  Job  painted  their  faces  like  the  others,  and  joined  in 
the  dance,  which  lasted  two  or  three  nights.  When  the 
revel  was  over,  Mautamp,  the  Quaboag  sachem,  proposed  to 
visit  Philip,  and  to  take  James  with  him  to  communicate 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Boston,  and  any  other  intelligence  of 
which  he  was  possessed.  This  was  not  at  all  Quanapohit's 
wish,  and  he  sought  some  pretext  by  which  he  might  evade 
the  visit,  without  increasing  the  suspicions  of  Mautamp. 
Philip,  he  said,  knew  him,  having  seen  him  when  he  fought 
for  the  English  at  Mount  Hope.  It  would  not  be  safe  for 
him  to  make  his  appearance  before  the  sachem,  until  he  had 
performed  some  signal  exploit  in  his  service.  He  therefore 
proposed  that  he  should  first  kill  some  English,  and  carry 
their  heads  with  him.  This  seemed  to  satisfy  Mautamp  for 
the  time. 

James  next  communicated  to  Job  the  necessity  he  was  in 
of  making  his  escape  as  soon  as  possible,  and  urged  him  to 
do  the  same ;  but  Job,  being  in  no  immediate  danger,  pre- 
ferred to  remain,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  more  intelligence. 
He  was  also  bent  on  bringing  off  his  children,  and  would  not 
relinquish  that  design  without  further  effort.  James  tried 
every  means  to  persuade  him  to  accompany  his  flight. 

u  After  lam  gone/'  said  he,  "I  fear  the  Indians  will 
know  us  to  be  spies,  and  will  kill  you." 

Job.  however,  was  resolved  to  stay  for  his  children's  re- 
lease, and  to  contrive  a  way  of  escape  for  other  Christian 
Indians  "  that  longed  for  deliverance."  If  his  life  were 
preserved,  he  hoped  to  follow  in  about  three  weeks. 

On  pretence  of  hunting,  the  two  went  out  together,  and 
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soon  killed  three  deer.  Perceiving  that  they  were  dogged 
by  some  other  Indians,  they  went  over  a  pond  into  a  swamp, 
where  they  hid  themselves  for  the  night.  At  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  they  prayed  together  and  parted.  One  set 
out  on  his  long,  cold  journey,  and  the  other  went  back  to 
his  more  dangerous  task. 

It  was  only  a  fortnight  after  James'  return,  when  Job 
came,  late  at  night,  to  Mr.  Gookin's  house  at  Cambridge, 
with  the  intelligence  that  Lancaster  was  to  be  burned  the 
next  day.  Four  hundred  men  were  already  on  their  march  : 
the  Narragansets  had  joined  Philip  and  the  Nipmucks,  and 
the  enemy  would  shortly  attack  Medfield,  Groton,  Marl- 
borough, and  other  places.  Mr.  Gookin  instantly  sent  off 
expresses  to  Lancaster,  Marlborough,  and  Concord ;  but  his 
warning  came  too  late.  Lancaster  was  burnt  on  the  10th, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  carried  into  captivity. 

Before  Job  left  the  enemy,  he  had  planned  the  escape  of 
his  children,  and  of  the  Hassanamesits,  and  had  agreed  with 
them  upon  a  time  when  he  should  meet  them  in  the  woods, 
and  conduct  them  to  the  English.  Tukapewillin,  and  his 
aged  father,  Naoas,  with  their  wives  and  children,  were  of 
the  number.  Job  petitioned  the  council  for  leave  to  keep 
his  appointment,  and  obtained  it,  but  meantime  both  he  and 
James  were  sent  to  Deer  Island  again.  Although  they  had 
acquitted  themselves  so  well,  and  had  performed  their  ser- 
vice to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  authorities,  the  popular 
clamor  was  against  them.  They  were  upbraided  with  bring- 
ing false  information,  with  having  a  secret  understanding 
with  the  enemy,  who  would  otherwise  never  have  suffered 
them  to  return  in  safety ;  "  which  shows  the  rude  temper 
of  those  times/7  says  Mr.  Gookin. 

While  Job,  still  retained  on  his  island-prison,  is  under- 
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going  fresh  privations,  and  bitterly  grieving  for  the  suffer-  M 
ings  to  which  his  children  and  his  friends  may  be  exposed,! I  t 
from  his  not  keeping  his  appointment,  new  persecutions  k 
arise  elsewhere.  The  Wamesits,  again  threatened  by  somelk 
of  their  English  neighbors,  ran  away  towards  Pennakook;|i 
all  but  six  or  seven  aged  persons,  too  infirm  to  go.  Some]  I 
\of  the  English  not  long  after  set  fire  to  their  wigwams,  andl 
burnt  them  all  to  death.  This  fact,  when  heard  of,  says  J  t 
Mr.  Gookin,  "was  deservedly  abhorred  by  all  sober  per- [i ^ 
sons." 

And  it  seems  to  me  almost  the  worst  thing  recorded  of  I  t 
those  "rude  times."  Some  of  the  unjust  and  false  accusa-  h 
tions  against  the  Indians  may  be  explained  on  the  ground  \t 
of  mistake.  As  their  wise  superintendent  remarks,  "It  is  1 1 
very  difficult,  unless  upon  long  knowledge,  to  distinguish  I 
Indians  from  one  another  ;  "  but  neither  error  nor  fear  can  i 
be  pleaded,  in  excuse  for  the  burning  to  death  of  six  old  ,  i 
people,  helpless,  blind,  and  lame. 

Of  the  Wamesits  who  had  gone  off,  many  died,  among  I 
whom  were  their  teacher,  and  their  ruler,  Numphow.  The 
others  joined  Wannalancet  and  kept  out  of  the  way  till  the 
end  of  the  war. 

Medfield  was  burnt  on  the  21st  of  this  month,  February. 
There  was  great  excitement  at  Boston,  when  the  news  came 
of  this  fresh  calamity,  so  soon  after  the  burning  of  Lancas-  i 
ter,  and  many  proposed  to  go  at  once  to  Deer  Island,  to  kill 
all  the  Indians  there,  but  were  restrained  by  the  authorities 
from  so  wicked  an  action. 

About  this  time  the  Nashobah  Indians  fell  into  trouble. 
They  had  for  some  time  been  living  at  Concord,  under  Mr. 
Hoare's  superintendence.  There  were  only  fifty-eight  in 
all,  but  twelve  of  whom  were  men,  unarmed,  and  very 
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sober,  quiet  and  industrious.  Mr.  Hoare  had  built  a  large 
work-house  for  them  near  his  own  dwelling.  Here  they 
worked  by  day,  and  were  secured  under  lock  and  key  by 
night.  Some  of  the  Concord  people,  however,  who  shared 
the  prevailing  feeling  against  all  Indians,  sent  privately  to 
Captain  Mosely,  to  come  and  take  them  away. 

The  captain  accordingly  came,  and,  as  it  was  Sunday, 
went  with  his  soldiers  into  the  meeting-house,  where  the 
people  were  assembled.  When  service  was  over,  he  stated 
to  the  congregation,  that  he  understood  there  were  some 
heathen  in  the  town,  committed  to  one  Hoare,  who  were,  he 
was  informed,  a  trouble  and  disquiet  to  the  inhabitants;  and 
therefore,  if  they  desired  it,  he  was  ready  to  remove  these 
Indians  to  Boston.  Most  of  the  people  were  silent ;  and, 
taking  this  silence  for  approbation,  as  soon  as  the  assembly 
was  dismissed,  Captain  Mosely  went  with  his  men,  a  hun- 
dred or  two  of  the  town's  people  following,  to  Mr.  Hoare's 
house,  and  demanded  to  see  the  Indians.  Their  guardian 
opened,  the  door,  and  showed  them  all  there  safe.  Mosely 
said  he  would  leave  a  corporal  and  guard  to  secure  them. 
Mr.  Hoare  assured  him  there  was  no  need  of  that,  they 
were  already  secure,  and  he  would  be  answerable  for  them. 
The  corporal  and  soldiers,  were  left,  however,  and  disturbed 
the  Indians  greatly  by  their  abusive  language. 

The  next  morning,  Captain  Mosely  came  to  take  the  In- 
dians, in  order  to  send  them  to  Boston.  Mr.  Hoare  refused 
to  deliver  them,  except  by  order  of  the  council.  To  this 
the  captain  replied,  that  he  had  a  commission  to  kill  and 
destroy.  Mr.  Hoare  argued  that  these  were  friends,  and 
under  lawful  guardianship :  but  the  arbitrary  Mosely  broke 
open  the  door,  and  took  the  Indians  all  away.  On  their 
journey  to  Boston,  the  English  soldiers  plundered  the  poor 
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creatures  of  their  shirts,  shoes,  dishes,  and  such  other  things  I 
as  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  although  the  captain,  to  : 
do  him  justice,  had  given  strict  orders  that  their  property  I 
should  not  be  molested.     This  act  of  Moscly's  was  very  ) 
offensive  to  the  governor  and  council,  but  met  with  no  re- 
buke from  the  General  Court.     The  poor  Indians  were1 
ordered  to  Deer  Island,  to  pass  into  the  furnace  of  affliction  i 
with  their  brethren  and  countrymen  there.    As  all  their  1 
corn  and  other  provisions,  enough  to  maintain  them  for  six 
months,  had  been  lost  at  Concord,  these  poor  Christians  of 
Nashobah  were  obliged  to  live  upon  clams,  as  the  others 
did,  with  some  small  allowance  of  corn,  furnished  at  the 
expense  of  the  corporation  in  London. 

There  was  much  debate  in  the  General  Court,  at  this 
period,  with  regard  to  the  Deer  Island  Indians.  Some 
were  for  having  them  all  destroyed ;  others  urged  the  send- 
ing them  out  of  the  country.  The  more  moderate  party 
referred  to  the  covenant  which  had  been  entered  into  thirty 
years  before,  and  inquired  if  the  Indians  had  not  faithfully 
adhered  to  it.  The  records  were  searched,  and  the  agree- 
ment made,  in  1644,  with  Cutshamakin,  the  Squaw-sachem 
and  others,  was  produced  and  read.  The  arguments  of  the 
moderate  men  finally  prevailed,  and  the  Indians  were  left 
on  their  island-prison  undisturbed.  The  popular  feeling, 
however,  ran  strongly  against  Mr.  Gookin  and  a  few  others. 
Placards  were  posted  in  Boston,  with  the  names  of  the 
obnoxious  individuals,  and  the  wrords,  "  Some  generous 
spirits  have  vowed  their  destruction.  As  Christians,  we 
warn  them  to  prepare  for  death,  for  though  they  will 
deservedly  die,  yet  we  wish  the  health  of  their  souls." 

A  vote  was  passed  in  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
to  raise  an  army  of  six  hundred  men,  and  Major  Savage 
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Ijwas  appointed  commander-in-chief.  He  refused,  unless  he 
j  could  have  some  of  the  island  Indians  for  assistants.  A 
messenger  Avas  sent  to  them,  and  six  brave  men  volunteered, 
willing  and  joyful  to  serve  the  English,  and  to  be  employed 
j  by  Savage,  under  whose  command  some  of  them  had  been 
j  at  Mount  Hope.  These  six  were  of  the  principal  men  on 
i  the  island ;  James  and  Job  were  among  them. 

They  marched  first  to  Marlborough,  and  here  Job  ob- 
j  tained  the  permission  of  his  commanders  to  leave  the  army, 
i  and  seek  for  his  friends  at  the  place  he  had  appointed  them, 
twelve  miles  from  Marlborough.  If  he  succeeded  in  his 
search,  he  wras  to  bring  in  his  children  to  the  rendezvous  of 
the  army  at  Quaboag.  When  this  came  to  Captain  Mosely's 
knowledge,  not  long  after  Job  was  gone,  he  made  no  small 
disturbance.  It  was  impossible  for  this  man  to  trust  any 
Indian  whatever.  Job,  he  declared,  would  inform  the  ene- 
my of  the  movements  of  the  army,  and  the  whole  design 
would  be  frustrated.  So  great  was  his  influence  among  the 
soldiers,  that,  to  quiet  them,  the  superior  officers  thought  it 
necessary  to  send  out  two  captains  with  James  Quanapohit, 
to  follow  Job  with  all  speed,  and  bring  him  back.  They 
did  not  overtake  him,  however ;  but  the  faithful  guide  soon 
returned  alone. 

His  poor  children  and  friends  had  succeeded  in  making 
their  escape  to  the  place  where  he  had  promised  to  meet 
them,  and  had  lingered  there  as  long  as  they  dared,  and 
long  after  the  appointed  time  had  expired.  Wandering 
about  in  terror  and  great  suffering,  they  fell  at  length  into 
the  hands  of  an  English  party  of  horsemen,  under  Captain 
Gibbs,  from  whom  they  received  most  cruel  treatment.  The 
soldiers  stripped  them  of  the  few  possessions  the  hostile  In- 
dians had  left  them,  and  took  away  what  they  valued  most, 
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and  most  grieved  for,  a  pewter  cup,  which  they  were  wont 
to  use  at  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper.  Mr.  Eliot  had  given  it  to  the  pastor,  Tukape- 
willin, for  that  purpose,  and  they  had  preserved  it  with 
religious  care,  through  all  their  captivity  among  the 
heathen. 

When  these  poor  Indians  were  brought  in  to  the  com- 
mander, Savage,  and  he  found  them  to  be  the  children  and 
friends  of  his  trusty  Job,  he  treated  them  with  the  greatest ! 
kindness,  and  sent  them  writh  a  guard  to  Marlborough,  on 
their  way  to  Boston. 

But  not  yet  were  their  troubles  over.  While  they  waited 
here  for  an  opportunity  to  go  on,  some  of  the  people  of  the 
town  came  to  their  quarters,  and  so  insulted,  taunted  and 
threatened  these  unhappy  Christians,  that  four  of  them,  in 
terror  for  their  lives,  fled  away  into  the  woods.  Among 
them  were  the  wife  and  eldest  son  of  Tukapewillin.  The  i 
poor  minister  was  left,  with  his  father,  now  eighty  years  r 
old,  and  with  a  helpless  infant  of  a  few  months. 

Captain  Brattle,  who  was  then  stationed  in  Marlborough, 
declared  he  was  ashamed,  at  wrhat  he  saw  and  heard  in  his 
countrymen ;  and  if  he  had  been  an  Indian,  and  had  been 
abused  as  they  were,  he  should  certainly  have  run  away  as 
they  did. 

At  last  the  unfortunate  company  wTas  sent  on  to  Boston. 
Captain  Nicholas  Page  and  his  wife  (the  name  of  these 
compassionate  Christians  is  worthy  of  honorable  remem- 
brance), pitied  the  Indian  pastor,  and  took  him  into  their 
house, —  Tukapewillin  and  his  poor  old  father,  and  the  little 
child,  —  and  comforted  them,  and  fed  the  baby  with  milk. 
Mr.  Eliot  came  to  see  them  here,  and  Mr.  Gookin. 

u  0,  sir,"  said  Tukapewillin  to  the  former,  "I  am  greatly 
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distressed,  this  day,  on  every  side.  The  English  have  taken 
away  some  of  my  estate,  my  corn,  my  cattle,  my  plough, 
cart  and  chain,  and  other  goods ;  the  enemy  Indians  have 
also  taken  part  of  what  I  had,  and  wicked  Indians  mock 
and  scoff  at  rne,  saying,  '  Now,  what  is  become  of  your 
praying  to  God  ?  '  The  English,  also,  censure  me,  and  say 
I  am  a  hypocrite.  In  this  distress,  I  have  nowhere  to  look, 
but  up  to  God  in  heaven,  to  help  me.  My  dear  wife  and 
eldest  son  are,  through  the  English  threatenings,  run  away, 
and  I  fear  will  perish  in  the  woods  for  want  of  food.  My 
aged  mother  is  also  lost,  and  all  this  doth  greatly  aggravate 
my  grief.  But  yet  I  desire  to  look  up  to  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  in  whom  alone  is  my  help." 

Captain  Page  asked  if  he  had  ever  assisted  the  enemy 
while  he  was  with  them. 

"  Never,1'  he  replied.  "I  was  often  solicited,  but  I 
utterly  denied  and  refused  it.  I  thought  within  myself, 
it  is  better  to  die  than  to  fight  against  the  Church  of 
Christ." 

A  few  days'  rest  in  this  hospitable  house  was  allowed  to 
these  wanderers,  and  then  the  whole  party  was  sent  to  join 
their  brethren  at  Deer  Island.  It  was  not  until  the  end 
of  two  months  that  Tukapewillin's  wife  was  restored  to  him. 
She  was  found  and  brought  in  by  a  messenger  who  had  been 
sent  out  to  the  enemy.  The  son  had  perished  in  the  woods, 
of  starvation,  it  was  supposed. 

Job  was  at  length  united  to  the  children  for  whom  he  had 
risked  so  much,  and  lived  very  happily,  having  formed  a 
second  marriage  with  one  of  the  Christian  Indians,  whose 
escape  he  had  planned ;  a  woman  wdio,  during  all  the  cap- 
tivity, had  carefully  tended  his  children,  and  so  preserved 
their  lives. 
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The  movements  of  Philip  during  this  spring  were  not  J 
certainly  known.  Some  supposed  he  was  beyond  the  fron- 1 
tier  ;  others  believed  him  to  be  snugly  stowed  away  in  some  J 
swamp.  Many  said  that  he  led  the  attack  on  Lancaster,  at  I 
the  head  of  a  thousand  men  ;  others  affirmed  that  he  was! 
seen  at  the  burning  of  Medfield,  riding  on  a  black  horse,  1 
leaping  the  fences,  and  exulting  over  the  slain.  On  quit- 1 
ting  this  town,  he  is  said  to  have  left  a  letter  to  the  whites, 
fastened  upon  a  post  of  the  bridge.    It  was  as  follows  : 

"  Know,  by  this  paper,  that  the  Indians,  that  thou  hast 
provoked  to  wrath  and  anger,  will  war  this  21  years  if  you 
will.  There  are  many  Indians  yet.  We  come  300  at  this 
time.  You  must  consider  the  Indians  lose  nothing  but  their 
life.    You  must  lose  your  fair  houses  and  cattle." 

One  of  the  captives  carried  away  from  Lancaster  into  the 
wilderness  wTas  Mrs.  Kowlandson,  wife  of  the  English  min- 
ister of  that  town.  She  met  with  Philip  beyond  the  Con- 
necticut, not  far  from  Northfield,  and  makes  repeated  men- 
tion of  his  humanity  to  her. 

The  spring  wras  now  advancing,  and,  towards  the  end  of 
April,  it  was  resolved  that  a  company  of  Indians  from  Deer 
Island  should  be  armed  and  sent  out.  Forty  men  were  f 
selected,  and  put  under  the  command  of  Captain  Hunting. 
They  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Merrimack  ;  but,  just 
as  they  were  ready  to  set  out  from  Charlestown,  news  was 
brought  that  an  assault  had  been  made  upon  the  town  of  I 
Sudbury,  eighteen  miles  distant,  and  they  accordingly 
marched  in  that  direction.  Arriving  early  in  the  morning, 
our  forty  stripped  themselves,  and  painted  their  faces  like 
the  enemy,  and,  leaving  the  English,  crossed  the  bridge  to 
reconnoitre.  They  found  no  Indians,  but,  to  their  great! 
grief,  the  dead  bodies  of  many  English  soldiers  lay  uponj 
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the  field.  Some  of  the  company  even  shed  tears  at  the 
sight.  They  brought  back  their  report  to  the  English  sol- 
diers, who  resolved  to  march  over  at  once  and  bury  the 
dead.  While  they  performed  this  duty,  the  friendly  Indi- 
ans ranged  on  all  sides  to  secure  them  from  sudden  attack. 
The  fidelity  they  showed  this  day  much  lessened  the  hatred, 
hitherto  entertained  against  the  Indians  by  the  people  of 
Sudbury. 

From  this  time,  the  Indian  soldiers  were  much  employed 
in  all  the  expeditions  against  the  enemy.  But,  while  the 
able  men  were  absent  in  the  service  of  the  English,  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  four  hundred  old  men,  women  and  children, 
remaining  on  the  island,  continued  to  be  very  great.  The 
winter  was  now  past,  but  the  cold  was  still  severe  on  that 
bleak  island,  lying  open  to  the  ocean,  and  swept  by  the 
prevailing  easterly  winds.  Thus  the  time  wore  on  until 
the  month  of  May,  when  at  last  the  General  Court  passed 
an  order  for  their  removal  to  the  mainland.  Mr.  Gookin, 
their  old  friend  and  ruler,  hired  boats  to  bring  them  from 
the  island  to  Cambridge.  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  —  described 
as  aa  pious  man,  with  a  very  loving  spirit  to  these  Indi- 
ans,"—  offered  them  a  place  to  settle  on  his  land;  a  very 
convenient  situation  for  them.  There  was  good  fishing  in 
the  Charles  river,  close  at  hand  ;  plenty  of  fuel  in  the 
woods  around,  and  Mr.  Oliver  had  a  good  fortification  at  his 
house,  near  which  the  wigwams  stood,  where  they  might  re- 
treat for  security,  in  case  of  danger. 

This  deliverance  from  the  island,  was  a  jubilee  to  these 
poor  people.  At  the  time  of  the  removal,  many  were  sick 
among  them  ;  some  of  the  chief  men,  Waban  himself,  and 
Thomas,  their  teacher.  By  the  care  of  Mr.  Gookin  and  his 
wife,  and  Mr.  Eliot,  they  were  provided  with  medicine  and 
26 
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food,  and  most  of  them  recovered.  They  remained  here  all 
the  summer,  except  a  feAV  who  went  to  work  for  the  English 
in  the  time  of  harvest. 

MeanwThile,  the  progress  of  the  wrar  had  inflicted  great 
suffering  on  the  hostile  Indians.  Philip  himself  had  re- 
treated to  Pokanoket.  The  Nipmucks,  his  allies,  had  been 
so  harassed  by  English  soldiers,  that  they  were  unable  to 
plant  their  fields,  and  they  were  now  reduced  to  great 
straits.  Sometimes  the  troops  of  the  colony  could  trace 
them  for  miles  through  the  woods,  by  the  earth,  turned 
up  for  lily-roots  and  ground-nuts.  Torn  also  by  dissen- 
sions, and  now  hopeless  of  success,  they  at  length  sent 
a  messenger  to  the  English,  to  beg  for  peace,  and  to  prom- 
ise that  they  "would  sit  still."  He  was  the  bearer  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  "Mr.  John  Leverett,  my  Lord,  Mr. 
Waban,  and  all  the  chief  men  our  Brethren,  praying  to 
God  and  earnestly  entreated  peace  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  for  His  sake. 

The  council  made  answer,  that  those  who  had  been 
drawn  into  the  war  by  their  chiefs,  should  have  their 
lives  spared  if  they  would  give  up  their  arms,  and  promise 
to  live  peaceably ;  but  the  ringleaders  could  not  expect  such 
lenity. 

We  have  now  to  mention  one  more  instance  of  cruel 
wrong  which  the  Praying  Indians  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  whites.  As  a  small  party  of  wromen  and  children 
were  gathering  whortleberries,  about  four  miles  from  Water- 
town  Hill,  some  Englishmen  met  them,  exchanged  with 
them  some  bread  and  cheese  for  some  of  their  whortleber- 
ries, and  then  left  them.  After  going  on  about  a  mile, 
they  came  back  and  murdered  all  the  women  and  their 
little  ones. 
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Next  day,  when  the  squaws  did  not  return  to  their  wig- 
wams, the  husband  of  one  of  them  came  to  Mr.  Gookin's 
house  in  Cambridge,  and  told  him  he  feared  some  evil  had 
befallen  his  wife  and  sister,  and  asked  an  order  to  seek  for 
them.  After  a  day  or  two  of  fruitless  search,  he  took  with 
him  a  party  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  Indians,  and  a  few  Eng- 
lish, and  at  length  found  the  dead  bodies,  lying  not  far 
apart.  Some  had  been  shot,  others  knocked  in  the  head 
with  hatchets.  "The  four  murderers  were  seized  aiid 
brought  to  trial,  and  two  were  executed  for  the  crime. 

Every  one  knows  the  end  of  King  Philip's  story ;  how 
at  last,  deserted  by  most  of  his  allies,  and  hunted  from 
place  to  place,  he  took  refuge  with  a  few  followers  near 
his  own  Pokanoket ;  how,  when  all  was  lost,  and  wife, 
child,  brother,  sister,  kinsman  and  friends,  were  dead,  or 
in  the  power  of  his  enemies,  he  was  himself  slain,  on  tne 
morning  of  the  12th  of  August,  1676.  Not  by  an  Eng- 
lish hand  ;  —  it  was  one  of  his  own  race,  one  of  his  own 
tribe,  whose  ball  pierced  the  sachem's  heart. 

' e  I  saw  in  the  naked  forest 

A  scattered  remnant  cast  ; 
A  screen  of  withering  branches 

Between  them  and  the  blast. 
The  snow  was  falling  round  them, 

The  dying  fell  as  fast  ; 
I  looked  to  see  them  perish,  — 

When,  lo  !  the  vision  passed. 

"  Again  mine  eyes  were  opened, 

The  feeble  had  waxed  strong, 
The  babes  had  grown  to  sturdy  men, 

The  remnant  was  a  throng. 
By  shadowed  lake  and  winding  stream 

And  all  the  shores  along, 
The  howling  demons  quaked  to  hear 

The  Christians'  godly  song." 
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HE  English  had  lost  six 
hundred  men,  the  flower  of 
their  strength.  Thirteen 
towns  had  been  destroyed, 
and  six  hundred  dwellings 
consumed ;  that  is,  every 
eleventh  family  was  houseless.  And,  if  there  had  been  no 
Indian  converts,  our  fathers  might  have  suffered  greater 
disasters  still,  and  Philip's  warriors  might  have  made  good 
their  threat  to  burn  the  capital  itself. 

Undervalued  and  despised  as  the  Praying  Indians  were 
throughout  the  struggle,  the  services  they  performed  were 
neither  few  nor  unimportant.  Many  a  danger  was  averted 
by  their  vigilant  fidelity,  many  English  lives  saved  by  their 
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courageous  affection ;  and  their  knowledge  of  the  country, 
their  activity,  and  ready  good-will,  might  have  been  em- 
ployed to  a  much  greater  extent,  if  it  had  been  possible  to 
those  distracted  times,  to  look  at  a  red  man  without  distrust 
or  prejudice. 

The  history  of  the  Martha's  Vineyard  Indians  shows  this. 
Here,  too,  in  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  it  was  supposed 
necessary  to  disarm  the  Indians,  who  were  far  more  numer- 
ous than  the  English,  and  a  messenger  was  sent  to  different 
parts  of  the  islands  to  announce  this  decision.  The  Indi- 
ans, however,  represented  to  the  English  authorities  that 
the  surrender  of  their  weapons  would  expose  them  to  de- 
.  struction,  from  Indians  no  less  hostile  to  them  than  to  the 
English  themselves.  u  We  have  never,"  they  said,  "af- 
forded the  least  occasion  for  distrust,  and  we  are  ready  to 
give  any  proof  of  fidelity  consistent  with  our  safety." 

Either  the  majority  of  the  English  people  on  the  Vine- 
yard were  less  unreasonable  and  violent  than  those  of  the 
Bay,  or  Governor  May  hew  had  more  firmness  of  will  than 
Governor  Leverett,  for  we  find  that  the  Christian  Indians 
here  were  allowed  to  keep  their  guns,  and  were  furnished 
with  ammunition.  What  was  the  result  ?  So  faithful  were 
these  converts,  that  not  only  did  they  refuse  to  join  their 
countrymen  on  the  main,  but  immediately  seized  any  stran- 
gers who  landed  among  them,  and  carried  them  before  the 
governor,  to  be  dealt  with  at  his  pleasure.  They  took  upon 
themselves  the  entire  defence  of  the  island,  which  remained 
quiet  and  unmolested  through  the  whole  war. 

And  now  there  remains  for  us  only  to  tell  what  became 
of  some  of  the  chief  personages  in  our  story.  As  sachem, 
Wannalancet  claims  to  be  first  spoken  of.  He  had  been 
joined  all  through  the  summer  of  1676,  by  various  parties 
26^ 
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of  Nipmucks,  and,  in  September  of  that  year,  lie  came  into 
Dover,  New  Hampshire,  with  about  four  hundred  Indians, 
of  his  own  and  other  tribes,  and  surrendered  to  the  English. 
As  the  Pawtuckets  had  never  been  engaged  in  the  war, 
they  were  under  no  apprehensions  of  ill-treatment,  and 
perhaps  many  of  the  Nipmucks  hoped  to  pass  for  Paw- 
tuckets. 

Having  surrendered,  or  having  been  made  prisoners,  at 
Dover,  the  whole  company  were  sent  down  to  Boston,  and 
there  about  half  the  number  were  either  executed  or  sold 
into  slavery,  on  the  evidence  of  some  English  captives,  who 
testified  that  they  had  seen  them  in  arms.  Numphow's  son 
Samuel  barely  escaped,  as  did  Symon  Betokom. 

The  sachem's  friendly  conduct  to  the  English,  and  many 
humane  actions  performed  towards  prisoners  for  whom  he 
had  interceded  with  their  captors,  fully  appearing,  he  was 
set  at  liberty  with  a  few  of  his  followers,  and  was  persuaded 
to  return  to  his  former  residence  near  Chelmsford.  But  he 
was  never  again  contented  at  his  old  home.  Before  he  came 
back,  the  English  had  seized  on  his  lands  and  planted  them. 
He  was  an  intruder  on  his  own  soil ;  and,  though  he  pre- 
served his  peaceful  demeanor  towards  the  English,  the  old 
confidence  and  affection  must  have  been  lost.  In  about  a 
year  from  the  time  he  had  come  in,  he  was  visited  by  a 
party  of  Indians  from  Canada,  who  prevailed  upon  him  to 
accompany  them  to  their  country.  Wannalancet,  with  all 
his  people,  departed,  and  was  not  heard  of  in  the  colony 
afterwards. 

By  many  persons  he  was  blamed,  for  going  away  with 
these  heathen  Indians.  But  his  place  of  abode  was  now 
become  a  dangerous  one  ;  —  there  was  reason  to  dread  both 
the  Maquas  and  the  Eastern  Indians,  since  the  number  of 
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his  followers  was  so  much  diminished.  These  Canada  Indi- 
ans were  allied  to  him ;  one  of  them  was  his  wife's  brother, 
and  his  eldest  son  was  living  among  them.  His  tribe,  too, 
had  but  little  corn  'for  their  subsistence,  and  great  promises 
were  held  out  of  the  hunting  they  would  find,  the  abundance 
of  moose  and  beaver. 

Not  long  before  his  departure  from  Pawtucket,  Wanna- 
lancet  went  to  a  minister  of  Chelmsford,  to  make  inquiries 
for  some  of  his  former  acquaintances,  and  to  ask  if  the  place 
had  suffered  much  daring  the  war.  The  clergyman  an- 
swered that  they  had  been  highly  favored  in  that  respect, 
for  which  he  thanked  God.  "  Me  next,"  said  Wannalancet, 
conscious  that  his  interposition  had  often  saved  them  from 
great  calamities. 

Captain  Tom,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
praying  settlements,  had  been  assistant  ruler  of  the  Nip- 
muck  country,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  during  the 
war,  and  was  executed  as  a  rebel,  in  the  June  before  Philip's 
death,  much  to  the  grief  of  some  of  his  friends,  as  Mr.  Eliot 
and  Mr.  Gookin.  He  and  a  fellow-sufferer  died  penitent 
and  praying  to  God. 

Matoonas  was  also  a  Nipmuck  chief;  wTe  have  known 
him  as  constable  at  Pakachoog.  To  him  was  charged  the 
first  mischief  done  in  the  Massachusetts  colony,  during 
Philip's  wrar, —  the  murder  of  a  man  named  Post,  at  Men- 
don.  He  was  also  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  ambush,  laid  for 
Captain  Hutchinson,  at  Quaboag.  He  joined  the  main 
body  of  the  Nipmucks,  in  the  winter  of  1675,  when  the 
rejoicings  made  at  his  arrival  were  witnessed  by  the  spy 
Quanapohit. 

When  Matoonas  was  brought  before  the  council  of  Massa- 
chusetts, he  confessed  that  he  had  justly  deserved  death,  and 
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could  expect  no  other  sentence.  He  was  condemned  to  be 
shot,  on  Boston  Common,  by  three  Indians. 

The  streets  of  Boston,  on  the  26th  of  September,  1 070, 
were  filled  with  a  crowd  of  persons,  all  intent  on  one  com- 
mon object  of  interest.  The  magistrates,  the  military,  the! 
clergy,  appear  in  solemn  procession.  Hundreds  of  men  and 
boys  pour  along  through  the  town  :  even  some  women  are 
among  the  throng.  There  is  to  be  an  execution,  to-day,  of 
four  Indians,  and  the  whole  community  is  astir.  Now  come 
the  prisoners,  walking  each  with  a  halter  about  his  neck. — 
four  Nipmuck  chiefs.  Looking  closely  at  them,  we  recog- 
nize them  all. 

First  marched  Monoco,  or  One-eyed  John,  the  chief 
leader  in  the  tragedies  at  Lancaster  and  Medfield,  and  one 
of  the  fiercest  enemies  of  the  English.  After  he  had  burned 
all  Groton,  except  one  garrison-house,  he  called  to  the  cap- 
tain who  defended  this,  and  told  him  he  meant  to  burn  in 
succession  Chelmsford,  Concord,  Watertown,  Cambridge, 
Charlestown,  Roxbury,  and  Boston,  adding,  "What  me 
will,  me  do."  With  many  a  shudder,  must  these  threats  of 
One-eyed  John  have  been  repeated  in  the  English  settle- 
ments. At  the  close  of  Philip's  war,  Monoco  gave  himself 
up  with  the  others  at  Dover,  feeling,  I  suppose,  that  he  had 
merely  performed  the  duty  of  a  warrior. 

Mautamp,  of  Quaboag,  came  next,  and  with  him  old 
Jethro,  who  had  run  away  rather  than  go  to  Deer  Island 
with  the  Naticks  ;  and,  last  of  all,  Shoshanim,  or  Saga- 
more Sam,  of  Nashoway,  with  whom  terminated  the  rule  of 
Sholan's  family. 

Though,  at  the  death  of  King  Philip,  the  war  is  said  to 
have  ended,  the  country  was  not  yet  quiet.  The  waves 
moan  and  fret  along  the  shore,  after  the  winds  which  raised 
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them  have  sunk  to  rest.  The  Maquas  were  heard  of  now 
and  then,  irritated  anew  against  the  Nipmucks,  as  Philip's 
friends ;  and  the  Indians  of  Maine  continued  to  ravage  and 
burn  the  eastern  settlements. 

Many  of  the  Praying  Indians  have  disappeared,  killed  in 
battle,  or  fallen  into  heathenism  again,  or  executed  as  reb- 
:  els,  or  famished  in  the  wilderness,  or  shot  and  burnt  by 
murderous  hands,  or  sold  into  slavery  by  their  Christian 
brethren,  the  whites,  or  buried  on  the  bleak  island  in  the 
harbor. 

The  letters  of  Mr.  Eliot,  at  this  time,  show  his  deep  inter- 
est in  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  ones  who  had  been  sold  as 
slaves.  Writing  in  1683,  he  entreats  his  correspondent, 
Mr.  Boyle,  to  make  efforts  for  the  relief  of  some  of  these, 
of  whom  he  had  just  heard  at  Tangier,  in  Africa.  "  I  am 
persuaded,"  he  says,  "that  Christ  will  at  the  great  day 
reckon  it  among  your  deeds  of  charity,  done  for  His  name's 
sake." 

Not  small  was  the  list  of  such  deeds  performed  by  Mr. 
Eliot's  friend,  who  was  for  many  years  President  of  the 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians.  In 
one  letter  he  is  thanked  by  Mr.  Eliot  for  his  kindness  to 
them  in  their  dark  day.  "  Many  of  our  aged,  decrepit, 
fatherless,  and  widows,  still  wear  the  garments  which  your 
charity  did  the  last  winter  clothe  us  withal." 

The  Indians  who  had  been  settled  upon  Mr.  Oliver's  land, 
after  they  were  brought  from  Deer  Island,  removed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  autumn,  some  to  the  falls  of  the  Charles, 
some  to  the  hill  of  Nonantum,  where  they  fixed  themselves 
near  the  very  place  where  Mr.  Eliot  had  first  taught  them,  and 
where  they  had  first  begun  to  pray  to  God.  Here  Anthony 
built  a  large  wigwam,  in  which  a  lecture  was  held  and  a 
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school  taught  during  the  following  winter.  Mr.  Eliot  and 
Mr.  Gookin  visited  them  once  a  fortnight.  They  plantem 
some  ground,  and  raised  some  little  corn.  The  soldiers  i 
still  absent  with  the  army  at  the  eastward,  had  coin  providecl 
for  their  families  by  the  colony,  and  the  widows  and  age« 
had  corn  and  clothing,  at  the  expense  of  the  society  in  LooJ 
don.  Many  of  the  men  got  venison  in  the  winter,  and  thew 
took  with  their  scoop-nets  abundance  of  frost-fish,  uhicn 
they  dried  for  future  use.  When  the  winter  was  over,  some! 
of  them  went  to  their  former  homes  in  Natick,  MagunkookJ 
and  Hassanamesit. 

But  their  old  plantations  had  been  mostly  broken  up.  and! 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  it  was  the  English  who  had  done  the! 
greater  part  of  the  mischief.  They  had  torn  away  the! 
fences  for  their  own  use:  they  had  sown  the  corn-fields  with' 
rye  for  themselves;  and  cart-loads  of  young  apple  trees; 
they  had  taken  from  the  flourishing  orchards  of  the  Indians,! 
and  had  planted  them  in  their  own.  For  fear  of  the  Ma-H 
quas,  the  Praying  Indians  relinquished  the  more  distant! 
stations,  and  finally  settled  down  in  four  communities,  at 
Natick,  Punkapoag,  Wamesit,  and  what  is  now  called  Dud- 
ley. In  all  these  they  had  teachers  and  schools,  and  held  j 
occasional  meetings  in  other  places,  where  the  Indians  gath-  [ 
ered  for  fishing. 

In  1685,  the  second  edition  of  the  Indian  Bible  was  com-  J 
pleted.   Mr.  Eliot  superintended  it,  of  course,  and  gave  part 
of  his  salary  towards  defraying  the  expense,  the  corpora- 
tion  in  England  providing  the  rest.    This  work  had  been  j 
much  in  Mr.  Eliot's  mind.    His  earnest  desire  to  see  it 
accomplished  before  his  death,  is  often  expressed  in  his  let-  ; 
ters.    u  My  age  makes  me  importunate.    I  shall  depart 
joyfully,  may  I  but  leave  the  Bible  among  them,  for  it  is  j 
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||  the  word  of  life.'7  And  in  another  letter,  "Our  Praying 
.Indians,  in  the  islands  and  on  the  main,  are  thousands  of 

i  souls,  of  whom  some  are  believers,  some  learners,  and  some 

I  still  infants  and  all  of  them  beg,  cry,  entreat  for  Bibles,  hav- 

.  hag  already  enjoyed  that  blessing,  but  now  are  in  great  want." 
James  Printer,  the  son  of  the  deacon,  Naoas,  was  again 

jh  employed  on  the  second  edition  of  the  Indian  Bible.  He 
had  returned  to  the  English  after  the  war,  on  occasion  of  a 
j  proclamation  of  the  council,  that  all  Indians  who  should 

i  come  in  within  fourteen  days,  might  hope  for  mercy.  He 
lived  many  years  after,  working  at  his  old  trade,  in  the 

x  printing-office  at  Cambridge. 

i  Mr.  Eliot,  in  his  old  aire,  had  the  comfort  of  seeing  some 
[ll  younger  men  take  an  interest  in  the  conversion  of  his  poor 
•]  Indians.  One  of  these  was  the  pious  and  learned  Mr.  Daniel 
vfl  Gookin,  son  of  the  superintendent.  He  was  minister  at 
w  Sherburne,  and,  while  learning  the  Indian  language,  preached 
fj.  once  a  month  at  Natick.  with  the  help  of  an  interpreter. 
!D|  John  Dunton.  a  bookseller  of  London,  made  a  visit  to 
3j  New  England  in  the  year  1685,  of  which  he  has  left  an 
[.  account.  He  speaks  with  strong  admiration  of  the  success 
:\  of  Mr.  Eliot's  labors,  having  made  a  journey  to  Natick  on 
>.|  purpose  to  see  something  of  the  Indians  there.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  amusing  description  of  an  "  Indian  Queen,"  proba- 
j.    bly  not  the  Squaw-sachem  : 

u  When  we  were  setting  forward,"  from  Boston  to  Na- 
tick, "I  was  forced,  out  of  civility  and  gratitude,  to  take 
nl   Madam  Brick  behind  me  on  horseback.    It  is  true  she  was 
t    the  flower  of  Boston,  but  in  this  case  proved  no  more  than 
a  beautiful  sort  of  luggage  to  me.    About  twenty  miles  to 
{     Natick,  where  the  best  accommodations  Ave  could  meet  with 
were  very  coarse.    We  tied  up  our  horses  in  two  old  barns, 
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almost  laid  in  ruins.    We  had  no  place  where  we  could  bej 
stow  ourselves,  unless  upon  greensward,  until  the  lecturl 
began.    We  were  informed  that  the  sachem  and  the  quee  ll 
were  there,  and  went  immediately  to  visit  them.    My  courB 
age  did  not  fail,  for  I  stepped  up  and  kissed  the  Indiail 
queen,  making  her  two  very  low  bows,  which  she  returned  f 
very  civilly.    The  sachem  was  very  tall  and  well  limbed! 
but  with  no  beard,  and  a  sort  of  a  horse-face.    The  queeil  , 
was  wTcll  shaped,  and  her  features  might  pass  pretty  well  J 
eyes  black  as  jet,  and  teeth  white  as  ivory;  her  hair  Ion; 
and  black.    She  seemed  considerably  advanced  in  years 
Her  dress  was  peculiar,  with  sleeves  of  moose-skin,  venj 
finely  dressed,  and  drawn  with  lines  of  various  colors,  ii 
Asiatic  work,  and  buskins  of  the  same  sort.    Her  mantle  < 
of  fine  blue  cloth,  very  short,  tied  about  her  shoulders  anc 
at  the  waist,  with  a  zone  curiously  wrought  with  white  anc  [t 
blue  beads ;  a  bracelet  and  necklace  of  the  same,  a  litthf 
tablet  on  her  breast  finely  decked  with  jewels  and  preciouslc 
stones.    Her  hair  was  combed  back,  and  tied  up  with  a  bor- 
der neatly  worked  with  gold  and  silver.*' 

The  son  of  Waban,  called  Weegrammomenet,  or  some- 
times Thomas  Waban,  was  many  years  town  clerk  at  Na- 
tick,  where  may  still  be  seen  records  in  his  hand-writing,  ir 
His  mother,  the  widow  of  the  ruler,  was  living  there  in 
1684.    Waban  himself  died  a  few  years  before.    His  last) 
words  were,  "  I  give  my  soul  to  thee,  0  my  Redeemers 
Jesus  Christ !    Pardon  all  my  sins,  and  deliver  me  from  f 
hell.    Help  me  against  death,  and  then  I  am  willing  to  die.  I 
And  when  I  die,  0  help  me  and  relieve  me  ! " 

Of  Piambouhou's  last  days,  wre  have  no  record,  except I 
that  on  his  death-bed  he  recommended  to  his  brethren  to  i 
"  make  strong  their  praying  to  God." 
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Not  long  ago,  in  the  church-yard  at  Cambridge,  I  saw 
the  grave  of  the  good  superintendent  of  the  Indians,  and 
read  this  inscription  on  his  monument : 

Here  lyeth  intered 
the  body  of  Major  Genl 
Daniel  Gookins  aged  75  yeares 
who  departed  this  life  ye  19  of  March 
1G86-7 

Mr.  Eliot  survived  all  these,  though  now  some  years  past 
fourscore.  Sometimes  he  used  to  say,  he  was  afraid  his 
old  Christian  friends  who  were  departed  would  think  he 
had  gone  the  wrong  way,  because  he  remained  so  long 
behind  them. 


<{  You  will  say  to  them,  he  is  no  more  !  They  will  hear 
the  tidings  like  the  fall  of  a  mighty  oak  in  the  stillness  of 
the  wood." 

All  New  England  mourned  for  Mr.  Eliot,  when  at  length 
he  went  to  rest,  in  the  year  1690.  "  We  had  a  tradition 
among  us,"  says  Mather,  "that  the  country  could  never 
perish  as  long  as  Eliot  wras  alive."  The  Indian  church  at 
Natick  wept  for  him,  and  would  not  be  comforted.  For 
years  after,  almost  as  long,  indeed,  as  the  church  continued 
in  existence,  what  Mr.  Eliot  had  directed  or  approved  wTas 
their  law.  No  other  man  could  ever  be  to  them  what  he 
had  been.  Mr.  Daniel  Gookin  bestowed  much  pious  care 
upon  them,  and  they  had  now  an  Indian  pastor,  Daniel 
Takawompbait,  "  ordained  by  that  reverend  and  holy  man 
of  God,  Mr.  John  Eliot,  deceased  ;  "  so  say  Mr.  Rawson 
and  Mr.  Danforth.  These  gentlemen,  the  ministers  at 
Mendon  and  Taunton,  spent  part  of  the  summer  of  1698  in 
visiting  the  several  Indian  plantations  in  Massachusetts. 
27 
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They  found  the  church  at  Natick  greatly  diminished,  hav- 
ing now  only  seven  men  and  three  women.  The  number 
of  grown  persons  in  the  settlement  was  a  hundred  and  ten; 
there  were  seventy  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  hut 
there  was  no  school-master,  and  only  one  child  could  read. 
At  the  death  of  Takawompbait,  in  171G;  the  church. —  Mr. 
Eliot's  church, —  was  broken  up. 

Another  church  was  formed  in  1720.  in  which  were  at 
first  only  three  Indians.  During  the  next  twenty  years 
the  minister  baptized  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  others, 
and  admitted  thirty-five  to  the  communion.  The  third  min- 
ister, Mr.  Badger,  writing  in  1797,  says  that  few  of  *:  the 
remnant  of  them"  attended  public  worship,  and  the  number 
of  communicants  was  reduced  to  two  or  three.  During  Mr. 
Badger's  fifty  years'  residence  at  Natick,  there  was  a  steady 
decrease  in  the  number  and  prosperity  of  the  Indians.  This 
was  owing  to  various  causes.  Many  engaged  in  the  wars 
that  broke  out  in  1754,  and  perished  abroad:  others  brought 
home  a  contagious  fever,  which  spread  very  fast,  and  carried 
off  whole  families.  All  through  this  eighteenth  century,  we 
find  them  growing  more  and  more  dispirited,  more  indolent 
and  remiss  in  improving  their  lands,  more  ready  to  adopt 
intemperate  and  vicious  habits.  Their  civil  and  military 
privileges  were  gradually  lessened,  and  finally  transferred 
to  the  English,  who  also  had  become  possessors  of  most  of 
the  lands. 

In  1721,  there  were  but  two  white  families  at  Natick;  in 
1745,  it  was  already  an  English  and  not  an  Indian  town. 

When  I  w^as  there,  the  other  day,  I  found  no  trace  of  the 
Indian  in  this  his  "place  of  hills,"  except  the  humble 
grave-stone  of  Daniel  Takawompbait,  built  into  the  wall  that 
runs  across  his  grave. 
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"  Mount  Hope  is  towering  proudly  as  before, 

The  same  bright  smile  the  fields  and  valleys  wear, 
But  thou,  their  pride,  their  terror,  art  no  more, 

And  thy  bold  followers  are  slumbering  there  ; 
Or  haply,  if  the  battle  chanced  to  spare 

A  few,  more  wretched,  to  the  trackless  West 
They  fled,  to  seek  a  refuge  from  despair. 

Alas  !  the  earth  vouchsafes  no  place  of  rest, 
Their  sons  are  hated  still,  wronged,  hunted,  and  oppressed.' * 


I 
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N  1848,  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  ascer- 
tain the  condition  of  the 
Indians  living  in  Massachu- 
setts. From  the  report  made 
to  the  Legislature,  we  are 
able  to  state  the  present 
numbers  and  position  of  the 
descendants  of  the  former 
sovereigns  of  the  soil.  They  may  all  be  counted  now,  the 
few  in  whose  veins  flows  the  blood  of  Samoset  and  of  Mas- 
sasoit.  The  whole  number,  in  1848,  was  eight  hundred  and 
forty-seven  ;  of  whom  only  six  or  eight,  at  most,  were  of 
pure  Indian  descent,  the  red  men  for  several  generations 
having  intermarried  with  the  blacks. 

The  most  flourishing  community  now  within  our  limits, 
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is  on  the  island  of  Chappequiddic,  the  "surly  sagamore's" 
territory  of  old.  Here  are  twelve  families.  Many  of  the 
men  go  to  sea,  and  are  considered  good  sailors.  They  live 
in  framed  houses,  with  "a  spare  room,"  comfortably  car- 
peted, and  adorned  with  prints  and  curiosities,  such  as  shells 
and  corals  collected  in  the  eastern  and  southern  seas.  In 
summer,  these  people  sell  blackberries  at  Nantucket.  Al- 
though their  island  has  a  bleak  exposure  and  a  barren  soil, 
their  attempts  at  agriculture  are  more  successful  than  those 
of  any  Indians  elsewhere,  and  they  are  not  inferior,  in  dress, 
manners  and  intelligence,  to  their  white  neighbors. 

Going  over  to  Nope,  we  find  eleven  families  of  "  Chris- 
tian town  Indians,"  as  they  are  called,  in  Tisbury,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Vineyard.  They  live  chiefly  by  agri- 
culture, although  some  go  to  sea. 

There  was  here  one  young  man  of  twenty- two,  the  seventh 
of  a  family  of  nine  children.  All  had  died  in  early  manhood, 
and  womanhood,  except  himself  and  one  elder  brother,  now 
helpless  and  blind  in  consequence  of  ill-treatment  at  sea. 
The  younger,  one  of  the  best  seamen  who  sailed  from  the 
south  shore,  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  second  mate,  but  had 
come  home  hopeless  and  desponding,  and  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  melancholy  wTandering  among  the  graves  of  his  kin- 
dred. "  Why  should  I  try  to  become  anything?"  he  asked, 
with  bitter  emphasis.  "The  prejudice  against  our  color 
keeps  us  down.  I  may  be  a  first-rate  navigator,  and  as 
good  a  seaman  as  ever  walked  a  deck,  but  I  am  doomed  to 
live  and  die  before  the  mast.  I  can  never  command  a  ves- 
sel, and  although  I  might  be  second  mate,  or  first  mate, 
and,  wThen  at  sea,  treated  as  such,  because  I  deserved  it,  it 
is  not  so  on  shore.  The  moment  we  arrive  in  port,  or  fall 
in  company  with  other  vessels,  and  our  captain  invites  other 
27* 
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captains  and  mates  to  dine  with  him,  I  am  banished  to  the 
forecastle.    Why  should  I  try  7  " 

"  We  could  not  answer  him,"  says  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners, "  for  we  felt  that  we  could  not  pluck  from  his 
heart  that  rooted  sorrow." 

Gayhead,  at  the  extreme  west  of  the  island,  is  connected 
with  it  only  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  a  few  rods  in  width.  This 
is  the  best  land  in  the  island  ;  but  the  thirty-eight  families 
who  live  here  cultivate  only  Indian  corn  and  potatoes,  and 
have  no  "sauce-gardens,"  like  the  Chappequiddics.  Some 
possess  framed  houses  and  barns  ;  a  few  live  in  squalid 
hovels.  The  clay  of  this  promontory,  which  is  of  very  fine 
quality,  is  in  demand  for  various  purposes,  and  the  Indians 
make  a  good  deal  of  money  by  its  sale.  When  a  vessel 
comes  for  a  cargo,  notice  is  given,  and  on  the  day  fixed,  all 
the  men,  women  and  children,  unite  to  dig  the  clay  and 
load  the  vessel,  and  the  money  is  equitably  divided.  They 
sell  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  tons  annually, 
at  about  three  dollars  a  ton. 

The  cranberry  meadows  are  another  source  of  profit. 
When  the  cranberries  are  ripe,  the  whole  tribe,  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  repair  to  the  meadow,  and  every  one  is  entitled  to 
as  many  as  he  can  gather.  They  have  a  school  during  five 
months  of  the  year,  but  no  regular  religious  service.  They 
are  a  quiet,  peaceable,  contented  people,  and  jealously  refuse 
to  allow  any  white  man  to  settle  upon  their  territory ;  they 
will  not  even  lease  a  foot  of  land,  on  which  to  erect  works  for 
manufacturing  the  clay. 

Crossing  the  Vineyard  Sound  to  the  Main,  we  visit 
Marshpee,  and  on  Sunday  we  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
tribe.  The  meeting-house  is  situated  in  a  secluded  spot, 
with  oaks  and  pines  about  it.    The  graves  of  departed  con- 
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verts  are  at  our  feet  as  we  step  upon  the  threshold.  It  may 
be  that  the  spirits  of  Eliot  and  Mayhew  are  among  the  great 
cloud  of  witnesses  to  our  simple  services.  The  congregation 
is  chiefly  composed  of  white  persons,  and  the  minister  is  a 
white  man.  There  are  only  five  or  six  Indians  present. 
Mr,  Amos,  a  native  preacher,  called  also  "Blind  Joe,"  to- 
day plays  the  accordion  and  leads  the  choir.  He  stands  up, 
tall  and  manly,  with  his  face  turned  to  heaven,  and  his 
sightless  eyes  swimming  with  tears. 

The  Indians  at  Marshpee  suffer  inconvenience  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  whites  on  their  fishing  grounds,  and, 
not  many  years  ago,  they  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Leg- 
islature upon  the  subject.  They  are  about  three  hundred 
and  five  in  number  ;  a  few  are  beggars,  but  most  gain  a 
tolerable  living  by  raising  corn  and  potatoes. 

The  Ilerring-Pond  tribe,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Plymouth, 
and  western  part  of  Sandwich,  are  superior  in  condition  to 
the  Marshpees.  They  number  fifty-five  individuals,  and 
have  preaching  one  Sunday  in  six. 

Near  Fall  River  are  thirty-seven  Troy  or  Fall  River 
Indians,  who  chiefly  support  themselves  as  day-laborers. 

The  Dudley  tribe,  as  they  are  called,  live  in  the  town  of 
Webster,  and  are  poorer,  more  ignorant  and  degraded,  than 
any  of  their  brethren.  A  very  few  obtain  an  honest  living 
by  cultivating  their  land,  and  by  working  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  whites.  The  report  says,  "  They  have  reached 
a  lower  deep  than  any  others  in  the  state." 

At  Grafton  (Hassanamesit),  the  Indian  children  attend 
the  public  schools,  and  will  soon  be  merged  in  the  general 
community.  Here  are  five  families,  who  are  industrious 
and  comfortable. 

The  Naticks,  also,  are  practically  extinct,  though  there 
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are  a  few  in  and  about  Natick,  who  lay  claim  to  some  share  J 
of  Indian  descent. 

In  the  Boston  newspapers,  last  autumn,  we  read  this  par- 
agraph :   "  Died,  at  Canton,  Mass.,  November  1,  1852,  I 
Mary  Burr,  the  last  of  the  Punkapoag  Indians,  aged  101." 
In  the  time  of  the  Commission,  this  woman  was  the  only  I 
one  left  of  her  tribe,  of  the  full  blood.    There  are  less  than  | 
a  dozen  persons,  of  mixed  Indian  and  negro  race,  who  are  j 
called  Punka  poags,  and  live  in  the  towns  of  Stoughton  and  I 
Canton.    They  have  no  lands,  and  are  supported  by  the 
State,  when  not  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves. 

I  have  read  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  the  Indians  in  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  and  among  the  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven, 
there  are  but  two  or  three  that  have  an  Indian  sound.    The  E 
scent  of  the  pine  woods  is  not  in  such  names  as  Jackson, 
Cook  and  Brown,  nor  the  soft  gurgle  of  the  brook  in  Wil- 
liams, Cooper  and  Perry.    But  I  find  Webquish  at  Chap-  I 
pequiddic,  Aucouch  at  Gay-head  :  at  Marshpee,  Attaquin, 
and  Pocknet,  and  Tompon.    Some  of  the  Christian  names  I 
are  very  odd ;  as  Ferriby,  Theodate,  Philma,  Tamerzane  I 
Diadama  ;  one  person  is  Wealthy  Wamp. 

All  the  Indians  in  Massachusetts  are  under  the  care  of 
guardians  appointed  by  the  State.  Africans,  Irish,  Chinese, 
may  enjoy  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  The  Indian  alone 
is  disfranchised ;  he,  the  descendant  of  monarchs,  is  a  vassal 
in  the  land  of  his  fathers. 

The  old  Oak  still  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Nonan- 
tum.  The  square,  dark  volume  lies  unread  on  the  shelf  of 
the  library  at  Cambridge,  and  sometimes, 

"  in  the  gay  and  noisy  street 

Of  the  great  city,  which  usurps  the  place 
Of  the  small  Indian  village,  one  shall  see 
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Some  miserable  relic  of  that  race, 
Whose  sorely-tarnished  fortunes  we  have  sung 
Yet  how  debased  and  fallen  !    In  his  eye 
The  flame  of  noble  daring  is  gone  out, 
And  his  brave  face  has  lost  its  martial  look. 
His  eye  rests  on  the  earth,  as  if  the  grave 
Were  his  sole  hope,  his  last  and  only  home. 
A  pcor,  thin  garb  is  wrapped  about  his  frame, 
Whose  sorry  plight  but  mocks  his  ancient  state 
And  in  the  bleak  and  pitiless  storm  he  walks 
With  melancholy  brow,  and  shivers  as  he  goes. 
His  pride  is  dead  ;  his  courage  is  no  more  ; 
His  name  is  but  a  by-word.    All  the  tribes 
Who  called  this  mighty  continent  their  own, 
Are  homeless,  friendless  wanderers  on  earth.' 
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The  following  interesting  petition  is  inserted  here  as  a  | 
striking  illustration  of  the  effect  which  everywhere  follows  r 
the  contact  of  the  European  with  the  North  American  race.  I 
It  was  presented  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Micmac  nation,  in  Nova  I 
Scotia,  to  the  authorities  of  the  province,  in  the  winter  of 
1850.  They  came  to  Halifax,  ten  fine,  stalwart  men,  dressed  I 
in  their  gay  and  ancient  costume,  and  decorated  with  med- 
als received  by  the  tribe  in  former  times,  from  different  [ 
ancestors  of  Queen  Victoria.  At  their  head  was  Paul,  the  I 
"high  chief/'  a  truly  venerable  man,  remarkable  for  his  | 
wisdom  and  sagacity. 

To  his  Excellency,  Sir  Johx  Haryey,  } 
K.  C.  B.  and  K.  C.  H.,  Lieut.  Gov.  of  Nova  Scotia.  &c.  &c.  ) 

The  petition  of  the  undersigned  chiefs  and  captains  of  the 
Micmac  Indians  of  Nova  Scotia,  for  and  on  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  their  tribe,  humbly  shew^eth  :  — 

That  a  long  time  ago  our  fathers  owned  and  occupied  all 
the  lands  now  called  Nova  Scotia :  our  people  lived  upon 
the  sides  of  the  rivers,  and  wrere  a  great  many.  We  were 
strong,  but  you  were  stronger,  and  we  were  conquered. 
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Tired  of  a  war  that  destroyed  many  of  our  people,  almost 
ninety  years  ago  our  chief  made  peace,  and  buried  the 
hatchet  forever.  When  that  peace  was  made,  the  English 
governor  promised  us  protection,  as  much  land  as  we  wrantedj 
and  the  preservation  of  our  fisheries  and  game.  These  we 
now  very  much  want. 

Before  the  white  people  came,  we  had  plenty  of  wild 
roots,  plenty  of  fish,  and  plenty  of  corn.  The  skins  of  the 
moose  and  caribou  were  warm  to  our  bodies,  we  had  plenty 
of  land,  we  worshipped  the  Great  Spirit,  we  were  free,  and 
we  were  happy. 

Good  and  honorable  governor,  be  not  offended  at  what  we 
say,  for  we  wish  to  please  you.  But  your  people  had  not 
land  enough  ;  they  came  and  killed  many  of  our  tribe,  and 
took  from  us  our  country.  You  have  taken  from  us  our 
lands  and  trees,  and  have  destroyed  our  game.  The  moose- 
yards  of  our  fathers,  where  are  they  ?  White  men  kill  the 
moose  and  leave  the  meat  in 'the  woods.  You  have  put 
ships  and  steamboats  upon  the  wraters,  and  they  scare  away 
the  fish.  You  have  made  dams  across  the  rivers,  so  that  the 
salmon  cannot  go  up,  and  your  laws  will  not  permit  us  to 
spear  them. 

In  old  times  our  wigwams  stood  on  the  pleasant  places 
along  the  sides  of  the  rivers.  These  places  are  now  taken 
away  from  us,  and  we  are  told  to  go  away.  Upon  our  old 
camping  grounds  you  have  built  towns,  and  the  graves  of 

*  There  is  much  truth  in  this  complaint  of  these  poor  Indians.  We 
read,  some  time  ago,  an  account,  written  by  a  British  officer,  of  a  sporting 
excursion  made  by  himself  and  a  friend  to  the  forests  north  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  object  being  to  shoot  moose.  The  gentlemen  were  very 
successful,  killing  moose  to  their  hearts'  content  ;  but  they  ate,  of  course, 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  meat, —  the  choicest  morsels, —  thus  wasting 
what  would  have  supplied  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  Indian  families. 
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our  fathers  are  broken  by  the  plough  and  harrow.  Even  1 
the  ash  and  maple  are  growing  scarce.    We  are  told  to  cut 

no  trees  upon  the  farmers'  ground,  and  the  land  you  have  | 
given  us  is  taken  away  every  year. 

Before  you  came  we  had  no  sickness,  our  old  men  were  fi 
wise,  and  our  young  men  were  strong;  now,  small-pox, 
measles  and  fever,  destroy  our  tribe.    The  rum  sold  them 

makes  them  drunk,  and  they  perish,  and  they  learn  wicked-  I 
ness  our  old  people  never  heard  of. 

Surely  we  obey  your  laws  ;  your  cattle  are  safe  upon  the  I 

hills  and  in  the  woods.  When  your  children  are  lost,  do  we  t 
not  go  to  look  for  them  ? 

The  whole  of  our  people  in  Nova  Scotia  is  about  fifteen  f 

hundred.    Of  that  number  one  hundred  and  six  died  in  I 

1846,  and  the  number  of  deaths  in  1848  was,  we  believe,  I 

ninety- four.    We  were  never  in  a  worse  condition  than  now.  I 

We  suffer  for  clothes  and  for  victuals.    We  cannot  sell  our  I 

baskets  and  other  work,  the  times  are  so  hard.    Our  old  I 

people  and  young  children  cannot  live.    The  potatoes  and  | 

wheat  do  not  grow,  and  good  people  have  nothing  to  give  | 

us.  Where  shall  we  go,  what  shall  we  do  ?  Our  nation  I 
is  like  a  withering  leaf  in  a  summer's  sun. 

Some  of  your  people  say  we  are  lazy ;  still  we  work.  If 

you  say  we  must  go  and  hunt,  we  tell  you  again,  to  hunt  f 

is  one  thing,  and  to  find  meat  is  another.    They  say  catch  U 

fish ;  and  we  try.    They  say  make  baskets  ;  we  do  so,  but  I 

we  cannot  sell  them.    They  say  make  farms;  this  is  very  r 

good,  but  will  you  help  us  till  we  cut  away  the  trees  and  1 

raise  the  crop  ?    We  cannot  work  without  food.    The  pota-  I 

toes  and  wheat  we  raised  last  year  were  killed  by  the  poison  | 
winds.    Help  us,  and  we  will  try  again. 

All  the  people  say  they  wish  to  do  us  good,  and  they 
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sometimes  give ;  but  give  a  beggar  a  dinner,  and  he  is  a 
beggar  still.  We  do  not  like  to  beg.  As  our  game  and 
fish  are  nearly  gone,  and  we  cannot  sell  our  articles,  we 
have  resolved  to  make  farms, —  yet  we  cannot  make  farms 
without  help.  We  will  get  our  people  to  make  farms,  build 
houses  and  barns,  raise  grain,  feed  cattle,  and  get  knowl- 
edge. Some  have  begun  already.  What  more  can  we 
say  ?  We  will  ask  our  mother,  the  Queen,  to  help  us.  We 
beg  your  excellency  to  help  us  in  our  distress,  and  help  us 
that  we  may  at  last  be  able  to  help  ourselves. 

And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 

PELANCEA  PAUL,     his  mark,  A  Cross. 

COLUM  PAUL,  "  A  Pipe. 

PIEL  TONEY,  «  The  Sun. 

LOUIS  PAUL,  "  A  Heart. 

COBLIEL  BONUS,  "  A  Tree. 

SAAGAACH  MENSE,  «  An  Arrow. 

LOUIS  LUXIE,  «  The  Moon. 

SABATIER  PAUL,  "  A  Canoe. 

PIEL  MORRIS,  "  A  Paddle. 

PELANCEA  PAUL,  "  A  Spear. 


B. 

Dr.  Gesner,  the  distinguished  geologist,  on  one  occasion, 
while  making  a  survey  of  New  Brunswick,  was  unable  to 
discover,  in  the  wilderness,  an  old  Indian  portage  between 
the  waters  of  a  river  in  which  he  was,  and  a  lake  he  wished 
to  reach.  From  this  difficulty  he  was  relieved  by  observ- 
ing some  rude  hieroglyphics,  marked  upon  an  old  cedar  tree, 
representing  Indians  carrying  a  canoe.  The  direction  of 
the  figures  corresponded  exactly  with  that  of  the  portage- 
path,  which  had  been  obscured  by  grass  and  fallen  leaves. 
28 
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A  hunter  with  his  gun  levelled  at  two  deer,  indicated  that  j 

these  animals  were  plentiful.  This,  and  other  information  ! 
conveyed  in  the  same  way,  was  found  to  be  correct. 

In  another  instance,  the  party  was  descending  Eel  river,  | 
and  their  lives  were  in  jeopardy  on  the  brink  of  a  fall,  when 

a  large  drawing  caught  their  attention,  of  two  Indians  with  I 

their  heels  uppermost,  and  their  canoes  capsized.    This  | 

warning,  executed  in  black  paint,  upon  a  broad  piece  of  I 

cedar  secured  to  a  post,  was  immediately  understood,  and  a  I 

landing  effected  in  time  to  escape  being  plunged  down  the  i 
cataract. 


Father  Ralle,  who  lived  with  the  Abenaquis,  on  the  Ken-  I- 
nebec,  speaks  of  maple-sugar  and  bayberry-wax  among  B 
their  manufactures.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  these  I 
things  were  learned  of  the  Aborigines. 


D. 

The  anniversary  of  the  embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims  at 
Delft-Haven,  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  ago,  was 
celebrated  at  Plymouth,  in  August  last,  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  assembly  of  people  from  all  parts  of  New  England. 

From  the  beautiful  speech  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett, 
I  quote  two  or  three  paragraphs.  He  is  speaking  of  this 
great  continent  before  the  pilgrims  came,  and  of  the  situa- 
tion of  its  primitive  inhabitants. 

"•I  saw  one  or  two  of  them,  poor  wanderers,  as  we  came 
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into  Plymouth,  seated  by  the  road-side,  wondering  specta- 
tors of  the  pageant  which  was  passing  before  their  eyes. 

"  A  few  days  ago,  as  I  saw  in  the  newspapers,  two  light, 
birch-bark  canoes  appeared  in  Boston  harbor,  containing 
each  a  solitary  Indian.  They  seemed,  as  they  approached, 
to  gaze  in  silent  wonder  at  the  city  of  the  triple  hills,  rising 
street  above  street,  and  crowned  with  the  dome  of  the  State 
House,  and  at  the  long  line  of  villas  stretching  far  into  the 
back-ground ;  at  the  numerous  tall  vessels,  outward  bound, 
as  they  dropped  down  the  channel,  and  spread  their  broad 
wings  to  the  breeze,  and  those  which  were  returning,  weath- 
er-beaten from  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  at  the  steamers,  dash- 
ing in  every  direction  across  the  harbor,  breathing  volumes 
of  smoke  from  their  fiery  lungs.  They  paddled  their  frail 
barks  with  dexterity  and  speed,  through  this  strange,  busy, 
and  to  them,  no  doubt,  bewildering  scene ;  and,  having  made 
the  circuit  of  East  Boston,  the  Navy  Yard,  the  city  itself, 
and  South  Boston,  dropped  down  with  the  current,  and  dis- 
appeared among  the  islands. 

c<  There  was  not  a  human  being  of  kindred  blood  to  utter 
a  word  of  welcome  to  them,  in  all  the  region,  which,  on  the 
day  we  now  commemorate  (August  1st,  1620),  was  occu- 
pied by  their  forefathers  in  Massachusetts.  The  race  is 
gone." 


E. 

No  one  of  our  national  orators  has,  so  happily  as  Mr. 
Everett  caught,  the  tone  of  Indian  eloquence.  Witness  his 
speech  when,  as  governor  of  Massachusetts,  he  received  the 
deputation  of  the  Sacs  and  Eoxes,  that  visited  Boston  in 
November,  1837 : 
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u  Chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  you  are 
welcome  to  our  hall  of  council. 

"  Brothers!  you  have  come  a  long  way  from  home  to 
visit  your  white  brethren ;  we  rejoice  to  take  you  by  the 
hand. 

"  Brothers  !  we  have  heard  the  names  of  your  chiefs  and 
warriors  ;  our  brothers,  who  have  travelled  into  the  West, 
have  toTd  us  a  great  deal  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes ;  we  rejoice 
to  see  you  with  our  own  eyes,  and  take  you  by  the  hand. 

"  Brothers  !  we  are  called  the  Massachusetts.  This  is 
the  name  of  the  red  men  that  once  lived  here.  Their  wig- 
warns  filled  yonder  field  ;  their  council  fire  was  kindled  on 
this  spot.  They  were  of  the  same  great  race  as  the  Sacs 
and  Misquakuiks. 

"  Brothers  !  when  our  fathers  came  over  the  great  waters 
they  were  a  small  band.  The  red  man  stood  upon  the  rock 
by  the  sea- side,  and  saw  our  fathers.  He  might  have 
pushed  them  into  the  water  and  drowned  them.  But  he 
stretched  out  his  arm  to  our  fathers  and  said,  '  Welcome, 
white  men  ! 3  Our  fathers  were  hungry,  and  the  red  man 
gave  them  corn  and  venison.  Our  fathers  were  cold,  and 
the  red  man  wrapped  them  up  in  his  blanket.  We  are  now 
numerous  and  powerful,  but  we  remember  the  kindness  of 
the  red  man  to  our  fathers.  Brothers,  you  are  welcome ; 
we  are  glad  to  see  you. 

"  Brothers  !  our  faces  are  pale,  and  your  faces  are  dark  ; 
but  our  hearts  are  alike.  The  Great  Spirit  has  made  his 
children  of  different  colors,  but  he  loves  them  all. 

"  Brothers!  you  dwell  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Missouri.  They  are  mighty  rivers.  They  have  one  branch 
far  east  in  the  Alleghanies,  and  the  other  far  west  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  ;  but  they  flow  together  at  last  into  one 
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great  stream,  and  run  down  together  into  the  sea.  In  like 
manner,  the  red  man  dwells  in  the  West,  and  the  white  man 
in  the  East,  by  the  great  waters ;  but  they  are  all  one  fam- 
ily ;  it  has  many  branches  and  one  head. 

"Brothers  !  as  you  entered  our  council  house,  you  beheld 
the  image  of  our  great  father,  Washington.  It  is  a  cold 
stone  —  it  cannot  speak.  But  he  was  the  friend  of  the  red 
man,  and  bade  his  children  live  in  peace  with  their  red 
brethren.  He  is  gone  to  the  world  of  spirits.  But  his 
words  have  made  a  very  deep  print  in  our  hearts,  like  the 
step  of  a  strong  buffalo  on  the  soft  clay  of  the  prairie. 

"Brother!*  I  perceive  your  little  son  between  your  knees. 
God  preserve  his  life,  my  brother.  He  grows  up  before  you 
like  the  tender  sapling  by  the  side  of  the  mighty  oak.  May 
the  oak  and  the  sapling  flourish  a  long  time  together.  And 
when  the  mighty  oak  is  fallen  to  the  ground,  may  the 
young  tree  fill  its  place  in  the  forest,  and  spread  out  its 
branches  over  the  tribe  like  the  parent  trunk. 

"  Brothers  !  I  make  you  a  short  talk,  and  again  bid  you 
welcome  to  our  council  hall." 


F. 

Canonchet. —  "  The  early  history  of  New  England  con- 
tains no  narrative  of  deeper  interest  than  the  story  of  the 
brave  and  unfortunate  Canonchet,  or  Nanuntenoo,  as  he  is 
sometimes  called.  He  was  the  son  of  Miantonomo,  the  no- 
ble and  generous  friend  of  Roger  Williams,  and  the  pro- 
tector of  the  infant  colony  at  Providence. 

*  It  was  said,  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  that  Keokuck,  when  thus 
addressed  as  a  father,  actually  shed  tears. 
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"  Miantonomo  had  been  defeated  and  captured  by  Uncas, 
the  sachem  of  the  Mohegans,  and,  after  the  ceremony  of  a 
trial  before  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  was, 
by  their  order,  delivered  to  his  captor  to  be  put  to  death. 

"  Canonchet  now  became  by  inheritance  chief  sachem  of 
the  Narragansets,  and  held  that  station  at  the  time  of  u  The 
Great  Swamp  Fight."  This  desperate  conflict  occurred  in 
December,  1675,  on  a  spot  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
town  of  South  Kingston,  in  Rhode  Island,  and  was  long 
sustained  on  both  sides  with  terrible  energy  and  great  loss 
of  life.  The  fort  occupied  by  the  Indians  contained  a  great 
number  of  cabins, —  probably  five  or  six  hundred, —  which 
had  been  erected  as  a  shelter  for  the  feeble  and  the  aged, 
and  as  places  of  deposit  for  their  entire  stock  of  provisions 
for  the  winter.  During  the  battle  the  cabins  were  fired  ; 
many  of  the  wounded,  and  of  the  women  and  children,  per- 
ished in  the  flames,  and  the  corn  and  other  stores  of  the 
tribe  were  utterly  destroyed." 

"  The  last  great  battle  had  been  fought, 
The  fatal  strife  was  o'er, 
And  the  haughty  Narraganset  power 
Had  sunk  to  rise  no  more." 

Early  in  the  spring  following,  Canonchet  was  captured 
near  the  Blackstone  river,  and  delivered  to  the  Mohegan 
sachem,  Oneco,  the  son  of  his  father's  murderer. 

"  The  splendid  dignity  of  his  fall  "  affords  an  attractive 
theme  to  the  historian  and  to  the  poet.  From  the  pen  of 
Albert  C.  Greene,  Esq.,  of  Providence,  we  borrow  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  which  give,  in  the  language  attributed  to  the 
hero,  the  very  words  which  are  recorded  as  having  been 
actually  uttered  by  him.  The  whole  poem  is  too  long  for 
insertion  here. 
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The  capture  of  Canonchet  was  occasioned  by  his  engaging 
personally  in  a  daring  and  romantic  expedition,  to  procure 
means  of  relief  for  his  suffering  followers,  after  their  defeat 
at  the  Great  Swamp. 

"  His  foes  are  gathering  fast  behind, 

He  feels  his  failing  strength, 
But  onward  strains  until  he  gains 

A  river's  bank  at  length, — 
Where  the  deep  Seekonk's  winter  stream, 

Like  a  cloud  of  feathery  snow, 
From  the  wave-worn  edge  of  its  river  cliffs, 

Rolls  down  to  its  bed  below. 

"  The  eager  host  rush  wildly  on, — 

Where  is  the  warrior  —  where  ? 
Beside  the  swollen  river's  brink, — 

Why  stands  he  silent  there  ? 
With  firm-set  foot  and  folded  arms, 

He  views  his  coming  foes  ; 
But,  heedless,  sees  the  gathering  crowd 

That  fast  around  him  close. 

"  '  Now  yield  thee,  Narraganset  ! '  cried 

The  youngest  *  of  the  band  ; 
The  captive  slowly  turned  his  head, 

And  proudly  waved  his  hand. 
8  You  are  a  child  ;  for  war 

You  are  too  young  and  weak. 
Go,  let  your  chief  or  father  come, 

And  I  to  him  will  speak  ! '  " 

He  was  offered  life  upon  the  condition  that  he  would  treat 
for  the  submission  of  his  subjects,  but  he  indignantly  refused 
to  listen  to  the  proposal. 

"  *  All  whom  he  loved  are  dead  and  gone, 
His  people's  hour  is  nigh, 

*  Robert  Stanton,  a  youth  of  about  twenty  years. 
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Let  all  the  white  men  load  their  guns, 

Canonchet  wants  to  die.' 
6  Thy  prayer  is  vain  ;  the  punishment 

Our  righteous  laws  decree 
To  rebels  and  to  murderers, 

Must  be  the  doom  for  thee. 

'  *  But  send  back  now  thy  messengers, 

And  let  there  forth  be  brought 
The  Wampanoag  fugitives 

Who  thy  protection  sought  ; 
They  were  thy  nation's  enemies, 

Let  them  thy  ransom  be  ; 
Deliver  them  into  our  hands, 

And  thou  again  art  free.5 

:  c  No  !  not  one  Wampanoag, —  no  ! 

My  promise  shall  not  fail  ! 
Not  one  !  no,  nor  the  paring  of 

A  Wampanoag  nail  !  5 
He  threw  a  bitter  glance  of  scorn 

Upon  the  throng  around, 
And  stilled  was  every  motion  there, 

And  hushed  was  every  sound. 

« <  5T  is  good, —  the  sachem  then  will  die 

He  understands  it  all  ; 
His  spirit  hears  it  and  is  glad, 

He  's  ready  when  you  call. 
He  's  glad  because  he  '11  die  before 

His  heart  grows  soft  and  weak, 
Before  he  speaks  a  single  word 

He  were  ashamed  to  speak. 

6  c  The  sachem  does  not  want  to  talk  ; 

His  answer  you  have  heard  ; 
No  white  man  from  Canonchet' s  lips 

Shall  hear  another  word.' 
Around  his  tall  and  manly  form 

He  wrapped  his  mantle  then, 
And,  with  a  proud  and  silent  step, 

Went  with  those  armed  men. 
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"  The  third  day,  when  the  sun  had  set. 

The  deed  of  guilt  was  o'er, 
And  a  cry  of  woe  was  borne  along 

The  Narraganset  shore. 
Through  the  Narraganset  land  a  cry 

Of  wailing  and  of  pain 
Told  that  its  chief,  by  English  hands, 

Was  captured  and  was  slain. 

"  He  bore  the  trial  and  the  doom, 
Scorn,  insults,  and  the  chain  ; 
But  no  man,  to  his  dying  hour, 
E'er  heard  him  speak  again." 


INDIAN  NAMES. 

Abenakisy  a  general  name  of  Indians  in  Maine. 

Algonkin,  name  given  to  one  great  division  of  North  American  Indians. 
Amoskeag,  on  the  Merrimack,  now  Manchester,  N".  H. 
Assonnooshque,  "  a  giver  of  victuals  ;  "  Old  Sarah,  of  Edgartown. 

Betokom,  Symon,  a  Praying  Indian  at  Wainesit. 

Canonchet,  son  of  Miantonomo,  and  last  sachem  of  the  Narragansets. 
Canonicus,  the  great  sachem  of  the  Narragansets. 
Capawackj  a  name  of  Martha's  Vineyard. 
Caunbitant,  a  sachem  at  Swansey  under  Massasoit. 
Chappequiddic,  a  small  island  east  of  Martha's  Vineyard. 
Cheeshahteaumuck,  Caleb,  the  only  Indian  graduate  of  Cambridge. 
Chepian,  a  name  for  the  evil  spirit. 

Chickataubut,  "a  House-a-fire,"  sachem  at  Weymouth  and  other  places, 

under  Massasoit. 
Chippewas,  Indians  about  Lake  Superior.  , 
Chobonekonhonom,  now  Dudley,  one  of  the  new  praying  towns 
Coliannet,  a  district  including  Taunton  and  Raynham. 
Connecticut,  "  the  long  river." 
Cutshamakin,  sachem  at  Dorchester. 

Foxun,  a  Mohegan  Indian. 
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Hassanamcsit,  "the  Place  of  small  Stones,"  Grafton. 
Hiacoomes,  first  convert  on  Martha's  Vineyard. 
Hobamok,  the  evil  spirit. 

Hummanequem,  Indian  convert,  and  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Nope. 
Iroquois,  the  second  great  Indian  family,  called  also  Six  Nations. 
Kattenanit,  Job,  a  Praying  Indian  of  Hassanamcsit. 

Kehonowsquaw,  Sarah,  the  wife  of  John  Tahattawan,  and  afterwards  of 

Oonamog. 
Kennebec,  a  river  in  Maine. 

Larncl,  an  Indian  student  at  Cambridge  in  1714. 

Lenni  Lcnape,  "  the  Original  People  ;  "  name  assumed  by  the  Delawares. 
Maanexit,  Indian  village  in  "Woodstock. 

Magunkaquoag  (Magunkook),  "  Place  of  great  Trees,"  Hopkinton. 
Manamooskeagin,  "Many  Beavers,"  Abington. 
Manchage,  Oxford. 

Maquas,  or  Mohawks,  head  of  the  Six  Nations. 

Marshpee,  a  town  on  Cape  Cod. 

Massachusetts,  c<  the  Blue  Hills." 

Massasoit,  the  great  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags. 

Matoonas,  a  Nipmuck  chief,  shot  on  Boston  Common. 

Maushaup,  a  fabulous  giant  on  Martha's  Vineyard. 

Mautamp,  a  Nipmuck  chief,  sachem  of  Quaboag. 

Memecho,  George,  a  Praying  Indian  employed  by  the  English. 

Merrimack,  "  a  sturgeon  ;"  river  in  Massachusetts. 

Miantonomo,  a  sachem  of  the  Narragansets. 

Mohegan,  "  an  enchanted  wolf  ;"  tribe  in  Connecticut. 

Monequassun,  school-master  at  Natick. 

Monoco,  or  One-eyed  John,  a  Nipmuck  chief,  hostile  to  the  English. 
Mononequem,  a  converted  Indian  at  Gay-Head. 
Montowampate,  or  Sagamore  James,  son  of  the  Squaw-sachem. 
Musketaquid,  "  Grassy  Brook; "  Indian  name  of  Concord,  Mass. 
Myoxeo,  a  Praying  Indian  on  Martha's  Vineyard. 
Mystic,  a  small  river  in  Massachusetts. 

Nahanton,  a  Praying  Indian  at  Dorchester  Mill. 
Namasket,  Middleborough. 
Namaske,  on  the  Merrimack. 

Namskeket,  on  Cape  Cod,  scene  of  first  fight  with  natives. 
Nanepashemet,  "  the  New  Moon,"  sachem  of  the  Massachusetts. 
Nantasket,  Hull. 
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Naoas,  a  Praying  Indian  of  Hassanainesit. 

Narraganscts,  powerful  tribe  in  Rhode  Island. 

Nashaways,  or  Nashuas,  Indians  about  Lancaster, 

Naskobah,  now  Littleton. 

Nataous,  Indian  at  Natick. 

Natick,  "a  Place  of  Hills." 

Neponset,  a  river  of  Massachusetts. 

Nesutan,  Job,  Mr.  Eliot's  interpreter. 

Nip?nucks,  Indians  in  and  about  Worcester  county. 

Nishohkou,  a  Praying  Indian  of  Natick. 

Nonantum,  "Rejoicing  ;"  a  hill  in  Newton. 

Nope,  the  island  of  Martha's  Vineyard. 

Numphow,  the  ruler  of  the  Praying  Indians  at  Wamesit. 

Okommakamesit,  Indian  settlement  at  Marlborough. 
Oneko,  a  Mohegan,  son  of  Uncas,  the  sachem. 
Oonamog,  a  ruler  at  Okommakamesit. 
Ottawas,  Indians  in  Canada. 
Ousamequin,  a  name  of  Massasoit. 

Pakachoog,  Worcester. 

Pakemit,  or  Punkapoag. 

Pakeponesso,  sachem  of  Chappequiddic. 

Passaconaway,  great  sachem  of  the  Pawtuckets. 

Pawtuckets,  Indians  about  the  Merrimack. 

Pegan,  a  Natick  Indian. 

Pennahannit,  marshal-general  of  the  praying  towns. 

Pennakooks,  Indians  about  Concord,  N.  H. 

Penobscot,  a  river  in  Maine. 

Pequots,  "  Gray  Eoxes;"  tribe  in  Connecticut. 

Piambouhou,  Praying  Indian  of  Nonantum  and  Newton. 

Pigsguesset,  Indian  name  of  Watertown. 

Pokanoket,  "  land  or  wood  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  Bristol,  &c, 
Pometacom,  King  Philip. 


Punkapoag,  "a  spring  that  rises  out  of  red  earth       praying  town. 

Quabaquid,  Quaboag,  Brookfield. 

Quanapohit,  Thomas  and  James,  two  Praying  Indians. 

Quantisset,  Indian  village  in  Woodstock. 


Poquanum,  )  ° 
Popmonet,  Indian  preacher  at  Marshpee. 
Pottowattomies,  Indians  about  Lake  Michigan. 
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Samoset,  one  of  Massasoit's  captains,  very  friendly  to  the  English. 

Sassamon,  Christian  Indian  killed  at  Middleborough. 

Saugus,  afterwards  called  Lynn. 

Seekonk,  "  a  wild  goose  ;"  town  in  Massachusetts. 

Shawanon,  or  Sholan,  friendly  sachem  of  the  Nashaways. 

Shoshanim,  Sagamore  Sam,  a  Nipmuck  chief. 

Sowahagens,  Indians  north  of  the  Nashaways. 

Sowamset,  or  Sowams,  Warren,  R.  I. 

Tackanash,  preacher  at  Martha's  Vineyard. 
Tahattawan,  sachem  of  Musketaquid. 
Takawompbait,  Daniel,  Indian  pastor  at  Natick. 
Tantamous,  old  Jethro,  Indian  of  Pakachoog. 
Tequanomin,  a  powaw  on  Martha's  Vineyard. 
Tarratines,  "eastern  men  ;"  Indians  in  Maine. 
Tasunsquaw,  wife  of  Waban. 
Tehticut,  on  Taunton  river,  in  Middleborough. 
Totherswamp,  ruler  at  Natick. 

Towanquatick,  chief  sachem  on  Martha's  Vineyard. 
Tukapewillin,  pastor  of  Indian  church  at  Hassanamesit. 

TJncas,  sachem  of  the  Mohegans. 

Waban,  "  the  Wind  ;"  Mr.  Eliot's  first  convert. 

Wabquisset,  Indian  village  in  "Woodstock. 

Wachusct,  a  mountain  in  Princeton,  Mass. 

Wamesit,  praying  town  where  Lowell  now  stands. 

Wampanoags,  great  tribe  in  Massachusetts  and  Khode  Island. 

Wampas,  Praying  Indian  at  Nonantum. 

Wampatuck,  sachem  of  Braintree,  son  of  Chickataubut. 

Wamsitta,  or  Alexander,  son  of  Massasoit,  and  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags. 

Wannalancet,  sachem  of  the  Pawtuckets. 

Wattasacompanum,  or  Captain  Tom,  sachem  of  the  Nipmucks. 

Webcowet,  a  famous  powaw,  and  second  husband  of  the  Squaw-sachem. 

Weegrammomenet ,  or  Thomas  Waban,  son  of  Waban. 

Wequash,  "  a  swan  ;"  a  converted  Pequot. 

Weshakim,  Sterling. 

Wickaboag,  a  pond  in  Brookfield. 

Winnepurket,  son  of  the  New  Moon  and  the  Squaw-sachem. 
Winnisimet,  Chelsea. 

Wonohaquaham,  or  Sagamore  John,  son  of  the  New  Moon  and  the  Squaw- 
sachem. 

Wuttununohkonkooh,  "a  humble  or  lowly  woman,"  of  Martha's  Vineyard. 


